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instantly,  Shall  we  give  or  not  give?  Those 
who  have  most  experience  tell  us  that  to  give 
to  street  beggars  is  not  only  a  mistake,  hut  a 
positive  injury ;  and  so  we  are  sometimes 
forced  to  withhold  even  when  it  seems  to  in¬ 
volve  a  hardening  of  the  heart  against  the 
poor  and  the  wretched. 

We  have  long  since  learned  that  the  best  way 
to  help  the  poor,  is  to  help  them  to  help  tbem- 
sleves ;  to  provide  them,  so  far  as  possible, 
with  regular  employment,  whereby  they  can 
earn  their  daily  wages,  and  provide  them¬ 
selves  with  decent,  comfortable  homes. 

But  we  must  not  fail  to  keep  in  mind  that 
the  present  distress  is  not  over.  It  has  been 
greatly  relieved  by  the  efforts  of  the  charita¬ 
ble,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  will 
be  a  great  deal  of  want  and  suffering  for 
weeks  and  months  to  come.  The  hardship 
falls  alike  on  men,  women,  and  children,  but 
falls  heaviest  on  the  latter  classes,  as  they 
are  the  most  helpless,  so  that  if  the  hard 
necessity  were  imposed  upon  us  of  choosing 
among  the  objects  of  charity,  we  should 
choose  the  women,  the  care  for  whom  involves 
that  of  their  children. 

To  relieve  their  wants  one  of  the  most 
urgent  necessities  is  that  of  an  Industrial 
Home  for  respectable  girls  and  women.  It  is 
a  terrible  indictment  of  our  civilization  that 
Our  City  offers  no  refuge  to  an  honest  woman 
temporarily  out  of  employment  I  To  the  fallen 
woman,  the  inebriate,  the  discharged  convict, 
we  do  indeed  offer  a  refuge,  and  not  a  refuge 
only,  but  every  aid  to  reformation  that  a  de¬ 
voted  and  intelligent  Christian  philanthropy 
can  devise.  But  to  the  servant  girl  out  of 
place,  the  factory  or  shop  girl  “laid  off,"  the 
working  woman  whom  the  slack  times  have 
deprived  of  employment,  it  offers  the  station 
bouse,  nothing  else  I  And  those  who  know 
what  a  station  house  is,  the  character  of  its 
lodgers  and  the  accommodations  it  offers 
them,  know  that  a  self-respecting  woman 
would  suffer  anything  rather  than  pass  a 
night  in  one,  while  to  an  innocent  young  girl 
the  protection  of  a  pest  house  were  more 
kindly. 

Surely  we  have  progressed  so  far  in  eco¬ 
nomic  science  as  to  be  able  to  perceive  the 
foolish  wastefulness  of  a  system  that  allows 
women  to  go  to  ruin  and  then  puts  forth  every 
energy  to  reform  them,  instead  of  stopping  the 
ruin  Wore  it  has  begun.  It  takes  no  great 
skill  in  figures  to  understand  that  the  cost  to 
the  city,  for  example,  of  that  woman  who,  as 
our  court  records  show,  has  been  104  times 
committed  to  “the  Island,”  and  of  all  her 
kind — cost  in  police  force,  court  expenses, 
supervision,  and  maintenance— would  more 
than  cover  the  expense  of  a  Home  which  shall 
save  hundreds  of  girls  from  going  the  way 
that  these  women  have  gone.  Not  to  speak  of 
the  worth  of  their  souls ;  not  to  speak  of  the 
moral  responsibility  which  rests  upon  an  in¬ 


telligent  community:  mere  financial  wisdom 
dictates  puch  a  preventive  measure  as  one  of 
sound  economy.  Doubtless  private  charity 
may  do  something  in  this  direction,  and  some¬ 
thing  it  has  done,  though  pitifully  little. 

Some  inquiry,  probably  not  exhaustive,  has 
brought  to  light  the  existence  of  precisely  six 
places  where,  if  they  be  not  already  crowded, 
women  and  young  girls  may  find  temporary 
shelter,  and  in  some  cases,  free.  The  Tempor¬ 
ary  Home  at  219  Second  Avenue,  has  beds  for 
which  it  asks  thirty,  twenty-five,  or  twenty 
cents  a  night,  and  in  its  restaurant  good  meals 
may  be  obtained  at  an  average  of  about  eleven 
cents.  St.  Mary’s  and  St.  Joseph’s  Shelters  in 
West  Fourteenth  Street  are  pleasant  homes, 
and  for  a  few  days  under  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances  may  be  enjoyed  free.  The  very  ex¬ 
cellent  Home  in  Rivingston  Street  offers  beds 
for  from  fifteen  to  twenty -five  cents  a  night. 
At  the  Elizabeth  Home  in  East  Twelfth,  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Children’s  Aid  Society,  young 
women  will  be  received  free  for  a  few  days, 
and  the  Home  for  Destitute  Young  Oirls  in 
East  Eleventh  Street,  will  take  older  girls  free 
in  a  time  of  emergency.  St.  Barnabas  Home, 
304  Mulberry  Street,  offers  a  generous  hospi¬ 
tality,  but  all  classes  are  taken  in  here,  and  it 
is  not  a  desirable  place  for  young  women  or 
girls  to  go  to.  And  this,  if  it  does  not  ex¬ 
haust  the  list,  certainly  includes  all  that  are 
at  all  well  known  or  easy  of  access.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  a  Home  maintained  by  private  generosity 
is  necessarily  so  bound  by  rules  as  not  to  be 
available  when  and  by.  whom  it  is  most 
urgently  needed — by  friendless  women  in  an 
hour  of  emergency. 

It  is  almost  essential  that  a  privately  main¬ 
tained  Home  shall  make  so^ne  charge,  if  only 
to  keep  away  impostors  and  “rounders.”  And 
it  is  in  every  respect  desirable  that  money  or 
money’s  worth  shpuld  be  required  of  every 
one  in  return  for  lodging  and  food.  No  one 
would  be  more  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
earn  a  shelter  than  the  hj^meless  and  penniless 
women  and  girls  of  good  character  by  whom 
such  a  Home  is  so  urgently  needed.  And  as, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  no  credentials  should 
be  demanded  of  those  who  seek  its  shelter, 
the  industrial  feature  would  be  the  necessary 
and  most  efiicient  means  of  keeping  away  the 
immoral.  Such  an  Industrial  Home  should  be 
opened  by  the  city  without  delay.  It  has 
always  been  needed  ;  it  is  sorely  needed  now. 
It  may  be  assumed,  without  hesitation,  that 
those  citizens  who  with  noble  public  spirit  are 
coming  to  the  aid  of  the  city  in  other  branches 
of  its  present  economic  problem,  will  stand 
ready  to  aid  it,  i*  need  be,  also  in  this. 

The  expense  of  such  an  Institution  once 
under  way,  ought  to  be  very  small.  It  pre¬ 
sents  no  such  problem  as  a  similar  Institution 
for  men  would  do,  for  the  labor  of  women  at 
the  needle,  or  in  the  laundry,  or  bake- house, 
is  directly  available.  And  the  women  who 


All  Round  the  Horizon 


This  is  the  first  day  of  March,  and  in  name 
the  first  day  of  Spring,  though  we  have  not 
bad  such  a  wintry  blast  in  the  whole  season 
as  this  last  week.  The  snows  have  fallen  in 
our  streets,  and  been  blown  into  drifts  that 
recalled  the  great  Blizzard  of  six  years  since> 
which  also  came  not  in  its  proper  season,  mid¬ 
winter,  but  on  the  12th  of  March.  However, 
already  the  sun  has  broken  through  the 
clouds,  the  snows  are  beginning  to  melt,  and 
will  soon  vanish  away  ;  and  the  signs  in  nature 
will  indicate  that,  if  the  Winter  is  not  over 
and  gone,  yet  that  the  Spring  is  not  very  far 
off ;  that  in  a  few  w'eeks — if  it  be  not  in  this 
month  of  March,  yet  in  the  next  month  of 
April — the  grass  will  peep  out  here  and  there 
in  slopes  that  are  exposed  to  the  first  touch  of 
the  sun,  and  that  soon  after  that  the  time  of 
the  singing  of  birds  will  come. 

The  Winter  that  is  just  fiying  away  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind,  has  not  been  harder  than 
others  in  severity  of  weather,  and  yet  in  other 
respects  it  has  been  the  hardest  that  we  have 
ever  known.  There  has  been  a  general  stag¬ 
nation  of  business ;  tens  of  thousands  have 
been  thrown  out  of  employment ;  we  have  had 
to  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  naked ;  and 
thus  Divine  Providence  has  set  before  us  an 
object-lesson,  in  the  light  of  which  to  study 
the  great  problem  of  caring  for  the  poor ;  of 
abating,  if  we  cannot  wholly  remove,  the  pau¬ 
perism  that  is  at  once  our  shame  and  our  dan¬ 
ger  ;  that  we  may  be  no  more  haunted  by  the 
spectacle  of  the  pale,  gaunt  figuies  that  have 
of  late  so  often  appeared  in  our  streets. 

•  Whenever  we  meet  them,  the  question  rises 
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need  this  shelter  are  not  of  the  class  of  incom* 
petents  who  can  and  will  do  nothing ;  thej  are 
of  the  class  who  can  work  and  desire  to  do  so, 
bat  have  no  opportunity.  The  published  bal¬ 
ance  sheet  of  the  Second  Avenue  Home  shows 
that  at  the  average  of  eleven  cents  a  meal,  the 
restaurant  pays  all  the  expense  of  supplies  and 
coal,  and  nearly  half  the  expense  of  manage¬ 
ment  and  service  of  the  Home.  There  are  few 
respectable  women  or  girls  whose  day’s  labor 
would  not  bring  in  a  clear  profit  of  thirty- 
three  cents.  But  whatever  the  cost,  such  an 
Institution  would  be  an  economy  to  the  city. 
And  though  it  were  not,  it  would  still  be  the 
duty  of  the  city  to  offer  to  its  most  defence¬ 
less  class — more  defenceless  even  than  the 
little  child — its  innocent  young  girls,  this 
refuge  from  that  awful  danger  which  lies  in 
wait  for  every  one  of  them,  who  has  no  work, 
no  money,  and  no  home. 


All  the  world — or  at  least  all  the  Christian 
world— has  heard  of  the  Fulton-street  Prayer- 
Meeting,  which  was  bom  September  38,  1857. 
It  owed  its  existence  to  one  devoted  man,  Jer 
emiah  C.  lianphier,  who  was  first  employed 
in  June  of  that  year  “to  visit  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  gather  children  into  the  Sunday- 
school,  and  invite  persons  to  the  services”  of 
the  fine  old  North  Dutch  Church  that  stood  on 
the  northwest  comer  of  Fulton  and  William 
streets.  •  A  simple  and  very  ordinary  pro¬ 
gramme  was  thus  laid  out  for  him,  and  it 
might  have  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter  with 
never  a  daily  prayer  -  meeting.  But  Mr. 
Lanphier  was  bent  on  doing  the  people  good 
in  that  quarter,  and  so  he  magnified  his  ofiSce, 
and  the  result  was  the  Fulton-street  Daily 
Prayer-Meeting,  the  infiuence  of  which  has 
been  felt  all  over  the  world.  Not  a  young  man 
when  he  enlisted  in  this  service,  Mr.  Lan- 
pbier’s  health  has  yet  been  unbroken,  with  a 
single  exception  in  1891,  for  the  thirty-six 
years  of  his  service.  He  now  retires  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  age  and  lessening  strength,  to  an 
honored  repose.  The  Consistory  of  the  Col¬ 
legiate  Beformed  Dutch  Church  has  passed  an 
iq>propriate  minute  recognizing  his  long  and 
faithful  service.  We  add  our  hearty  tribute, 
trusting  that  he  may  yet  be  spared  some  years 
to  see  the  fruit  of  bis  labors,  which  is,  after 
all,  his  best  record.  As  he  refiects  upon  it,  he 
will  find  that  at  evening  time  it  is  light. 


Berea  College  in  Kentucky  has  a  history 
which  dates  back  to  the  times  before  the  war, 
when  it  took  no  small  amount  of  moral  cour¬ 
age  to  avow  anti-slavery  principles  in  any  of 
the  slave  States.  But  even  in  those  days  there 
were  some  who  did  not  bow  the  knee  to  Baal, 
such  as  Cassius  M.  Clay  and  the  Rev.  John  G. 
Fee.  The  latter  has  built  an  abiding  monu¬ 
ment  in  Berea  College,  the  only  college  in  the 
South  freely  and  lately  attended  by  both 
races.  This  unique  school  was  a  great  favor¬ 
ite  of  the  late  Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  whose 
pithy  saying,  “Kentucky  cure  Kentucky,”  is 
well  remembered.  Berea  has  received  quite 
an  impetus  from  the  accession  of  the  Rev. 
Wm.  Goodell  Frost,  Ph.D.,  late  of  Oberlin,  to 
the  Presidency,  and  is  doing  a  larger  work 
than  ever  before.  The  institution  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  “  College  Settlement,  ”  with  a  body 
of  college  students  from  old  anti-slavery  Ken¬ 
tucky  families,  and  from  the  North,  and  with 
normal  and  industrial  departments,  music, 
model  schools,  etc. ,  w'hich  reach  the  masses  of 
the  population,  both  white  and  colored.  The 
nucleus  of  white  students  from  a  dozen  north¬ 
ern  States  and  from  educated  Kentucky  fam¬ 
ilies,  numbers  about  one  hundred,  and  is  rap¬ 
idly  increasing,  while  twice  that  number  of 
"mountain  whites”  are  in  attendance,  and 
about  the  same  number  of  colored  students. 


the  latter  representing  the  best  colored  element. 
There  is  no  social  compulsion,  but  the  caste 
prejudice  melts  before  this  simple  object 
lesson.  Not  every  southern  school  can  do 
this,  and  we  rejoice  the  more  in  the  providen¬ 
tial  mission  of  Berea.  There  ought  to  be 
abundant  northern  “backing”  for  an  enterprise 
which,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Cable,  so  “fore¬ 
casts  the  millennium.” 

There  lies  upon  our  writing  desk  a  late 
number  of  The  Psychical  Review.  It  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  study  of  occult  phenomena,  or  the 
investigation  of  strange  and  unaccountable 
facts  in  the  realm  of  mind.  We  have  bed 
some  experience  of  these  things  ourselves,  but 
never  any  benefit  from  them.  Years  ago  we 
received  a  business  letter  involving  the  finan¬ 
cial  standing  of  a  friend,  the  Vice-President 
of  a  bank,  in  which  he  kindly  warned  us  of 
his  possible  bankruptcy,  but  trusted  our  honor 
to  protect  that  information  from  becoming 
public.  Following  his  suggestion  we  burned 
the  letter  promptly,  without  permitting  it  to 
pass  into  the  hand  of  any  second  party,  but 
prepared  to  take  a  nceessary  trip  when  sum¬ 
moned  by  wire.  Not  an  allusion  to  the  friend 
or  the  message  passed  our  lips,  and  yet  the 
next  morning  the  good  wife  repeated  the 
whole  contents  of  that  letter  as  a  part  of  her 
dream.  Nearly  every  one  can  relate  occur¬ 
rences  somewhat  similar,  but  while  we  have 
known  many  saved  by  common  sense  from 
peril,  we  never  knew  one  saved  by  intuitions 
or  “  telepathy.  ”  If  these  sporadic  occurrences 
follow  any  “law,”  its  discovery  would  proba¬ 
bly  be  of  less  benefit  to  the  world  than  the 
invention  of  a  new  safety  pin. 


A  ministerial  friend  sitting  by  us  tells  us 
that  he  has  been  trying  to  get  his  boy  to 
study  algebra  as  a  discipline  of  his  logical 
faculties.  He  is  a  great  believer  in  habits  of 
precision  as  keeping  one  from  loose  reasoning. 
But  a  little  deeper  study  of  the  facts  will  con¬ 
vince  him  that  character  has  more  to  do 
with  forming  our  conclusions  than  syllogisms. 
The  crankiest  man  we  ever  knew  in  matters 
of  religion  was  a  banker  whose  habits  were 
as  precise  as  tbe  movements  of  a  clock ;  and 
one  of  the  most  successful  business  men  we 
ever  knew  was  upon  any  question  of  faith 
or  philosophy  too  crazy  for  the  ordinary 
asylum.  We  know  to-day  a  judge  upon  the 
Bench  whose  decisions  are  uniformly  respected 
and  seldom  reversed  by  any  higher  court,  who 
occasionally  “drops  into  poetry”  and  forces 
his  friends  to  dodge  him  carefully  until  they 
can  recover  their  gravity  and  self-control. 
The  fact  is  that  many  men  are  made  up 
double,  and  the  philosopher  and  the  fool  play 
equal  parts  in  the  drama  of  their  lives. 

The  French  have  a  saying  to  the  effect  that 
“A  wise  man  is  like  a  pin;  be  has  a  head  on 
him  to  keep  him  from  going  too  far.  ”  But  if 
a  man  have  not  a  head  of  his  own  that  will  bo 
serve  him,  it  is  a  comfort  to  know  that  he  can 
fall  back  upon  some  one  else  who  will  keep 
him  from  “out  Herodihfe  Herod.”  The  one 
advantage  of  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  is 
that  it  trims  down  the  excrescences  that  are 
apt  to  grow  up  about  liturgical  worship.  It 
is  but  a  few  years  since  writers  used  to  deride 
our  “bald”  Presbyterian  worship.  We  can 
now  take  our  critics  into  Puritan  “meeting 
houses”  where  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  performance  was  intended  to  be 
a  sermon  with  musical  adornments,  or  a  con¬ 
cert  with  a  homily  thrown  in.  Each  extreme 
provokes  its  own  reaction,  and  the  most  grate¬ 
ful  change  soon  becomes  unbearable  if  it  be 
overdone. 


THE  SALOON  NOT  THE  ONLY  PLACE  OPEN  TO 
THE  POOB. 

Brethren  of  the  pulpit  and  press !  whatever 
apology  you  make  for  tbe  saloon,  do  not  say 
that  it  is  “tbe  only  place  open  to  tbe  poor!” 
for  it  is  not.  It  may  be  the  only  place  a  cer¬ 
tain  man  will  enter,  but  that  is  quite  another 
thing.  You  may  lead  tbe  horse  to  tbe  water 
or  bring  the  pail  to  the  stall,  but  if  the  horse 
won't  drink  wffiat  more  can  you  do?  Do  you 
forget  the  attempt  of  that  good  friend  of  the 
poor,  Charles  Kingsley,  to  redeem  tbe  laborers 
of  his  parish  from  the  curse  of  tbe  tap- room? 
Did  he  not  hire  a  clean,  sweet  cottage  and 
stock  it  with  good  reading,  and  put  on  tap 
tbe  best  beer,  only  with  this  restriction,  that 
each  patron  must  limit  himself  to  what  beer 
he  could  pay  for  and  carry  home  sober?  And 
you  know  that  Kingsley’s  reformed  saloon 
which  he  called  a  “club-room,”  by  the  way,) 
was  empty,  and  the  sour  and  noisy  tap-room 
was  as  full  and  as  reeking  as  ever.  Years  ago 
in  one  of  our  interior  cities,  being  delayed  for 
an  hour  or  two  between  trains,  we  walked  up 
the  main  business  street  and  could  but  notice 
the  numbers  passing  in  and  out  of  tbe  dirty 
and  foul-smelling  bar-rooms.  With  a  feeling 
of  profound  compassion  we  wondered  that 
God’s  people  had  provided  nothing  better  for 
these  men.  But  at  the  station  we  noticed  a 
Free  Reading  Room,  and  went  in  to  investi¬ 
gate  it.  We  found  a  large,  clean,  well-venti¬ 
lated  room,  abundfintly  supplied  with  the  best 
reading,  but,  alas,  tbe  only  occupant  was  a 
colored  porter  from  the  Pullman  car !  It  may 
be  all  right  to  reform  the  saloon,  but  the  work 
will  not  be  done  until  you  have  reformed  its 
patrons,  too.  Given  a  crystal  pool  and  a  miry 
one,  the  lark  or  the  bluebird  will  take  to  tbe 
first  and  certain  other  creatures  to  the  second. 
It  is  not  wholly  a  question  of  one’s  surround¬ 
ings,  but  of  nature. 

It  was  a  significant  saying  of  Count  Bern- 
stroff  in  his  address  before  the  Parliament  of 
Religions,  that  “  The  University  alone  does  not 
train  our  ministers.”  He  then  referred  to  the 
various  active  organizations  in  which  the  more 
devout  find  congenial  employment  and  their 
graces  development.  An  uneducated  minis¬ 
try  is  a  menace,  but  a  ministry  formed  sim¬ 
ply  by  books  is  not  tbe  less  to  be  feared. 
Even  tbe  Master  of  tbe  Twelve  did  not  fit 
them  for  their  office  in  some  cloistered  re¬ 
treat,  but  sent  them  out,  two  and  two,  into 
every  town  into  which  He  himself  would 
come.  Peter  taken  from  his  nets  and  Paul 
called  from  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  each  had 
something  to  learn  and  something  to  forget. 


The  Dubuque,  la.,  Phi-Gamma  is  printed 
monthly  in  the  interest  of  the  Second  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  It  took  on  a  new  quarto  form, 
two  columns  to  the  page,  with  the  new  year, 
tbe  beginning  of  its  ninth  volume,  by  the 
way ;  an  antiquity  which  no  similar  organ  of 
a  single  church  can  boast.  In  fact  it  had  its 
birth  “away  back  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Burrell,” 
the  same  who  now  adorns  the  Collegiate  Mar¬ 
ble  pulpit  in  Fifth  Avenue.  Tbe  January 
number  contains  the  beautiful  letter  of  the 
Rev.  Henry  Elliott  Mott  written  just  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  on  resigning  the  charge  of 
the  Second  Church,  preparatory  to  his  re¬ 
moval  to  Buffalo.  That  the  Second  Church 
highly  appreciated  the  six  years  of  service  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  retiring  pastor  and  also  bis  wife, 
is  plain.  The  Phi-Gamma  speaks  in  hopeful 
terms  of  the  German  Theological  Seminary  of 
Dubuque.  Steam  has  been  provided  for  beat¬ 
ing  the  building  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $1,400,  and 
some  progress  has  been  made  in  tbe  $50,000 
endowment  project. 
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SERMONS  THAT  FEED. 

By  Bst.  Theodore  I>.  Ouyler 

Dean  Stanley  preached  his  first  sermon  in  a 
little  village  church  near  Norwich,  and  an  old 
woman  was  heard  to  say  after  the  service, 
“Well,  I  do  feel  rather  empty  like.”  “Yes," 
replied  another  venerable  dame,  “that  young 
man  did  not  give  us  much  to  feed  oh.  "  Those 
two  old  saints  understood  what  nutritious 
preaching  is,  and  they  had  probably  come  to 
church  with  a  good  appetite.  Their  comment 
on  the  maiden  effort  of  a  man  who  was  yet  to 
become  famous,  was  very  different  from  the 
remark  of  a  devout  Christian  who  told  me 
that  the  sermons  of  his  pastor  were  “roast 
beef  and  plum  pudding  to  us  for  a  whole 
week.  ”  That  w^as  high  praise,  and  it  bespoke 
honest  work  and  a  full  larder.  What  are 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  nourishing  ser¬ 
mons? 

I.  They  must  have  a  great  deal  of  Bible  in 
them.  Not  an  occasional  scrap,  or  a  text  in¬ 
troduced  to  beautify  a  sentence,  or  round  out 
a  period.  The  strongest  sermon  is  that  which 
is  most  saturated  with  Scripture.  The  min¬ 
ister  who  never  wears  out,  or  wears  out  his 
congregation,  is  the  spiritual  miner  who  digs 
deepest  into  the  golden  ore-beds  of  divine  reve¬ 
lation.  It  was  said  of  Chalmers  that  his  dis¬ 
courses  “held  the  Bible  in  solution.”  The 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  sermons  of 
Spurgeon,  Maclaren,  F.  B.  Meyer,  and  Dr. 
William  M.  Taylor.  All  these  strong  men  had 
a  strong  faith  in  the  perfect  and  plenary  in¬ 
spiration  of  The  Book ;  they  felt  that  when 
they  spoke,  the  Holy  Spirit  was  speaking  in 
every  line  of  Scripture  which  they  were 
weaving  into  their  discourses.  “Thy  words 
were  found,”  said  the  ancient  prophet,”  and 
I  did  eat  them;  and  they  were  unto  me  a  joy 
and  the  rejoicing  of  mine  heart.  ” 

II.  Nutritious  sermons  have  a  great  deal  of 
prayer  over  them.  It  is  not  only  devout 
Quakers  who  hold  that  a  person  cannot  preach 
aright  unless  “the  Spirit  moves  him.”  Prayer 
is  the  ladder  by  which  this  divine  power  de¬ 
scends  into  a  godly  minister’s  study  when  he 
is  preparing  his  beaten  oil  for  the  sanctuary. 
This  same  power  fires  his  soul  in  the  pulpit. 
Feeding  the  intellect  is  not  enough ;  the  con¬ 
science  and  the  affections  must  be  quickened, 
purified,  and  made  strong.  A  very  eminent 
minister  wrote  to  me  forty  years  ago :  “  I  am 
convinced  that  even  aesthetically  considered, 
one  hour  of  prayer  is  a  better  preparation  for 
sermon  writing  than  a  whole  day  of  study.” 
A  sermon  that  will  not  bear  to  be  prayed 
over  is  not  worth  preaching. 

III.  The  preaching  that  feeds  people  has  a 
great  deal  of  what  may  be  called  every-day 
religion  in  it.  It  is  in  the  best  sense  practical, 
for  it  controls  the  daily  practice,  and  teaches 
people  how  to  live.  There  is  a  lamentable 
lack,  with  many  ministers,  of  knowledge  of 
human  nature  and  of  the  wants,  temptations, 
and  trials  of  their  parishioners.  These  men 
are  well  up  in  theology,  and  Biblical  criticism 
and  religious  literature  of  all  kinds ;  some  of 
them  are  walking  encyclopedias.  But  to  the 
living,  acting,  working,  laughing,  weeping, 
and  sinning  world  around  them  they  are 
well-nigh  strangers.  During  the  week  their 
parishioners  have  been  driving  a  pen  or  a 
plough,  hammering  an  anvil,  or  pleading  in  a 
court  troom,  or  up  to  their  eyes  in  stocks,  or 
sugar-casks,  or  cotton  -  bales.  The  women 
have  been  busy  with  their  needles  or  their 
nurseries.  When  the  Sabbath  comes,  they 
bring  their  every-day  wants  with  them  to 
church,  even  though  they  wear  their  Sunday 
clothes.  They  want  preaching  that  tells  them 
how  to  live  and  what  to  believe.  They  want 
plain,  portable  preaching  that  they  can  carry 
home  with  them.  Doctrinal  sermons?  Yes, 


provided  that  it  is  stiff,  vital,  Bible  doctrine, 
not  in  dry  fiour-barrels.  but  baked  into  Gos¬ 
pel-bread  for  every-day  consumption.  Truth, 
all  divine  truth  they  want,  but  not  in  hard, 
scholastic  technicalitier.  Young  men  some¬ 
times  deliver  “trial  sermons  before  Presbytery” 
when  they  apply  for  licensure,  'that  smell 
strongly  of  the  class  room,  and  are  garnished 
with  such  words  as  “predicate,”  “subjective,” 
and  “ratiocination.”  When  they  have  learned 
to  preach  they  will  do  with  such  fodder  what 
Dr.  Edward  N.  Kirk  did  with  his  first  “six 
splendid  sermons” ;  they  will  stick  it  into  the 
grate. 

Sermons  for  every-day  use  will  not  only  be 
Scriptural  and  spiritual ;  they  will  be  simple 
in  language.  There  lay  one  of  the  great  ele¬ 
ments  of  Spurgeon’s  world  wide  popularity  and 
power.  A  discourse  that  a  minister  would  not 
be  willing  to  read  to  his  boy  of  twelve  years 
old,  or  to  an  intelligent  servant  in  his  kitchen, 
is  not  generally  a  safe  sermon  to  take  into  his 
pulpit.  There  may  be  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
but  the  a ceragre  preaching  must  be  to  the  aver¬ 
age  mind  of  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor, 
cultured  and  ill-taught  in  the  congregation. 
A  poor  woman  in  the  congregation  of  old  Dr. 
Ashbel  Green  of  Philadelphia,  once  asked  her 
pastor,  “Dr.  Green,  what  do  you  think  is  the 
great  business  of  the  shepherd?”  “To  feed  the 
fiock,  madam”  was  his  reply.  “That  is  my 
notion,  too,  sir,”  sa’d  she,  “and  therefore  I 
think  that  he  should  not  put  the  hay  up  so 
high  that  the  sheep  cannot  reach  it.  ” 


THE  GREAT  FAST  AND  THE  GREAT  FIGHT. 

By  Bollin  A.  Sawyer,  B.D. 

There  stood  once  on  the  border  of  Lake 
Nemi  a  temple  much  visited  by  Roman  ladies, 
from  which  this  gem  of  the  Alban  Hills  was 
called  Diana’s  Mirror.  The  priest  was  a  slave 
who  had  murdered  his  predecessor,  and  who 
was  ever  on  the  watch,  fearing  a  similar  fate. 
Whenever  a  new  priest  was  installed,  the  road 
to  this  temple  was  crowded  with  the  carriages 
of  the  fashionable  devotees  who  eagerly  went 
out  from  the  city  to  see  this  priestly  slayer  of 
a  brother  priest.  This  drive  to  the  beautiful 
Ariccian  Woods  was  what  passed  for  religion 
and  religious  worship  at  Rome,  when  John 
the  Baptist  came  preaching  in  the  wilderness 
and  Jesus  of  Nazareth  went  out  into  the 
wilderness  to  fast  and  be  tempted  of  the  devil. 

The  meaning  of  this  great  fast  and  fight  be¬ 
comes  clearer  from  a  study  of  the  times  as 
seen  in  the  attitude  of  Roman  society  toward 
the  prime  subject  of  religious  belief,  the  real¬ 
ity  of  the  world  to  come.  The  Epicurean 
philosophy  was  just  then  fighting  the  revival 
of  faith  in  a  hereafter  which  came  in  with 
Augustus.  The  history  is  familiar  to  every 
reader  of  Virgil.  The  Sixth  Book  of  the 
.lEneid,  with  its  disclosure  of  Tartarus,  like 
the  Inferno  of  Dante  a  thousand  years  later, 
was  an  agonizing  revelation  from  which  all 
who  had  leisure  for  thought  fied  to  excess  of 
unbelief.  They  took  up  again  the  polished 
epigrams  of  Cicero’s  letters,  “There  is  no  here¬ 
after,”  and  “No  God  ever  comes  to  mingle  in 
human  affairs” ;  they  repeated  the  maxim  of 
desperate  unbelief :  “Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for 
to-morrow  we  die”  ;  they  reveled  and  intrigued 
and  feasted  with  feverish  eagerness  to  forget 
what  they  had  heard  and  feared  might  be 
true,  and  so  they  drifted  toward  eternity,  as 
the  world  neared  the  hour  of  Christ’s  mani¬ 
festation. 

It  was  a  far  cry  from  the  Jordan  where  John 
was  baptizing,  to  the  Appian  way  along  which 
equipages  rolled  to  the  temple  of  Diana.  How 
could  they  hear  that  Voice:  “Repent,  for  the 


kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand !"  What  mat¬ 
tered  it  that  such  events  transpired  in  Pilate’s 
jurisdiction  as  have  shaped  the  world’s  history 
and  shaken  the  world’s  thought?  What  signify 
these  things  now  to  them  who  deny  heaven 
and  hell,  and  who  sneer  at  a  belief  in  the 
temptation  of  Jesus  as  a  revelation  of  what 
passes  in  the  consciousness  of  men  !  The  times 
are  not  so  very  different.  The  man  right  be¬ 
side  you  to  day  will  take  his  own  life  and  tell 
you  to  write  over  bis  body  the  old  heathen 
falsehood:  “Non  fueram,  non  sum!”  The  en¬ 
chantress  of  souls  to-day  will  whisper  the 
world-old  lie:  “There  is  no  second  death”  ;  you 
can  live  but  once  and  die  but  once ;  make  the 
most  of  life,  therefore,  and  think  little  and 
lightly  of  death.  And  all  this  while  we  live  so 
near  that  world  to  come  that  it  makes  an 
echo  in  every  heart;  “we  hear  the  drum -beat 
of  eternity  in  our  own  breasts,”  we  hear  the 
stir  of  that  great  life  in  the  speaking  silences 
of  this,  and  even  when  we  lie  down  to  sleep, 
we  hear  the  surf  thunder  of  the  shoreless  sea. 

The  fact  of  Christ’s  temptation  is  beyond 
dispute,  if  we  accept  the  record.  The  details 
are  given  with  various  emphasis.  The  fast 
was  an  incidental  necessity  leading  up  to  the 
confiict  and  the  ministry  of  the  angels.  Let 
us  so  treat  it.  The  abstinence  piacticed  in. 
Lent  concerns  not  meat  and  drink,  but  a 
clearing  consciousness  of  the  world  to  come. 
The  fast  of  Jesus  was  proof  that  His  fight 
with  the  tempter  was  real  and  personal,  and 
that  the  ministry  of  the  angels  to  His  bodily 
needs  was  real  and  personal  also.  The  infer¬ 
ences  are  momentous.  There  is  a  real  world, 
unseen  as  yet,  with  which  we  have  personal 
and  real  relations.  This  daily  life  of  ours 
has  vital  links  that  bind  it  to  the  woHd  to 
come. 

The  Puritan  ideas  of  heaven  were  crude  and 
of  hell  were  terrible.  But  that  is  no  reason 
for  denying  the  existence  of  heaven  and  hell. 
The  devil  has  been  made  the  scapegoat  for 
men’s  sins  in  too  many  cases,  but  that  is  no 
reason  for  denying  bis  reality.  He  does  his 
work  most  effectually  where  men  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  his  existence.  He  sends  out  his 
scouts  to  day  to  give  assurance  that  he  is  not 
to  be  feared,  just  as  the  Sioux  runners  lulled 
their  Minnesota  victims  and  so  filled  up  the 
measure  of  that  horror.  The  world  celebrates 
a  fast  this  year  the  thousandth  time,  com¬ 
memorating  our  Lord’s  fight  with  a  personal 
tempter.  The  end  of  the  fight  is  a  ministry  of 
angels. 

The  lesson  for  us  is  to  be  ever  on  the  watch, 
conscious  of  what  is  around  us.  The  solitudes 
of  life  are  beset  by  dangers,  yet  watched  by 
deliverers.  If  there  are  devils  to  tempt  us, 
there  are  angels  to  watch  over  us.  If  we 
would  profit  by  the  story  of  our  Lord’s  fast¬ 
ing  and  temptation,  we  must  consider  it  as  a 
type  of  the  temptations  that  come  to  us  all, 
and  of  the  spiritual  help  by  which  alone  we 
can  find  deliverance. 


The  entirely  rebuilt  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Logansport,  Ind.,  Dr.  Douglas  P. 
Putnam  pastor,  is  to  be  dedicated  on  Sabbath 
morning,  March  11th,  when  President  George 
S.  Burroughs,  D.D.,  of  Wabash  College,  will 
preach.  A  congratulatory  and  praise  service 
is  appointed  at  2.30,  and  Dr.  Charles  Little  of 
Wabash  is  expected  to  preach  in  the  evening. 
The  new  church  is  a  fine  building,  and  a  great 
improvement  upon  the  old.  We  trust  it  may 
turn  out  that  pastor  and  people  are  being 
built  up  correspondingly  in  their  most  holy 
faith.  We  tender  our  best  wishes  to  Dr.  Put¬ 
nam  and  all  who  hold  up  his  bands  in  the 
large  work  of  that  church.  As  may  be  re¬ 
called  this  spacious  old  church  was  burned 
on  Sunday,  January  29,  1898,  a  little  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  usual  hour  of  service. 
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CHICAGO  AFTER  THE  WORLD’S  FAIR. 

Bt  ThoniM  C.  Hall. 

The  Exposition  is  over.  I  suppose  that  even 
New  York  City  now  knows  that,  and  indeed, 
it  is  not  only  over,  but  the  buildings  are  rap¬ 
idly  disappearing.  Many  prophecies  have 
fallen  to  the  ground,  and  much  of  the  anxiety 
concerning  a  great  crisis  succeeding  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  Fair  has  found  its  fulfilment  in  the 
depression  that  is  sweeping  over  the  country. 
At  the  same  time,  so  far  as  it  is  apparent, 
Chicago  has  suffered  less  than  some  other 
great  cities.  Much  ready  money  was  brought 
into  the  city,  and  many  forms  of  industry 
were  maintained  long  after  other  places  had 
closed  their  factories. 

One  of  the  lessons  of  the  depression  ought 
surely  to  be  the  inter-dependence,  not  only  of 
great  city  upon  great  city,  and  of  State  upon 
State,  but  of  one  land  upon  every  other  land  ; 
we  are  linked  together,  high  and  low,  great 
and  small.  If  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  a  sore 
arm,  the  little  maiden  in  the  western  hamlet 
shakes  her  hand  on  the  level  of  her  eyebrows. 
So  rapid  is  the  exchange  of  ideas  that  the 
customs  of  one  country  become  the  customs 
of  distant  lands  almost  by  the  exchange  of 
letters.  It  is  hard  to  realize  that  Chicago  is 
nearer  to  London  to-day,  and  more  dependent 
upon  the  feelings  and  hopes,  the  wishes  and 
fears,  of  that  great  money  centre,  than  was 
Bristol,  Liverpool,  or  Edinburgh  two  or  three 
hundred  years  ago. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  our  new  western 
development  is  the  extraordinary  facility  for 
the  introduction  of  that  which  is  novel  and 
untried.  Every  little  western  town  is  lighted 
by  electricity,  has  a  complete  system  of  elec¬ 
tric  cars,  and  does  its  marketing  by  telephone. 
The  last  time  I  was  in  London  I  desired  very 
much  to  get  a  message  quickly  from  the 
branch  of  the  Union  Bank,  which  is  at  Char¬ 
ing  Cross,  to  the  main  office  in  the  city.  I 
sup{K>sed,  of  course,  I  had  only  to  step  into  the 
office  and  use  a  telephone,  but  the  manager 
nearly  fell  off  his  chair  in  horror  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion,  and  I  found  that  the  quickest  way 
was  to  call  a  hansom  and  go  there  myself. 

Now  even  the  telephone  is  expected  by  all 
loyal  Presbyterians  in  Chicago  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  laid  aside  for  the  telautograph,  which 
is  the  invention  of  one  of  our  most  intelligent 
and  active  elders.  Professor  Gray.  It  will  be 
in  its  effect  a  most  useful  promoter  of  the 
grace  of  humility,  for  now  the  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  will  be  able  to  ask  you  to  step  into  the 
corner  drug  store,  and  there  he  will  draw  your 
face,  and  the  drawing  will  be  reproduced 
exactly  in  the  office  of  his  newspaper,  all  by 
electricity.  There  may  well  be  a  reasonable 
diead  of  those  who  are  honored  by  newspaper 
cuts  of  this  new  invention  for  reproducing  the 
features  of  the  last  noted  prize  fighter  and  the 
fervent  evangelist  in  lines  of  strong  family  re¬ 
semblance.  It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  say 
that  the  illustrations  in  the  newspapers  have 
greatly  improved  within  the  last  few  years, 
and  the  World’s  Fair  has  done  a  great  deal  for 
the  furtherance  of  this  class  of  art  in  Chicago. 
It  was  really  very  remarkable  with  what  ex¬ 
actness  and  with  what  pow'er  the  scenes, 
buildings,  and  exhibits  were  reproduced  from 
day  to  day  on  the  coarse,  cheap  paper  in  lines 
that  showed  both  vigor  and  intelligence.  No 
doubt  the  various  photographic  processes  will 
do  a  great  deal  to  raise  the  standard  of  taste, 
at  least  so  far  as  the  demand  for  accuracy  and 
life-likeness  goes.  Surely  we  all  remember 
when  the  Christian  Union  gained  a  sudden 
and  wide  circulation  by  its  cheap  chromos  of 
“Wide  Awake  and  Fast  Asleep.”  In  contrast 
to  all  this  Chicago  is  now  flooded  with  photo¬ 
graphic  reproductions  of  the  World’s  Fair 
buildings,  which  are  given  away  in  exchange 
for  coupons  which  the  reader  is  expected  to 


clip  from  his  daily  paper,  these  reproductions 
being  on  a  very  high  level  of  artistic  merit 

Many  of  us  who  watched  the  Fair  in  its 
inception,  have  not  dared  so  heartrending  an 
undertaking  as  a  revisit  to  the  grounds  since 
the  fires  have  done  so  much  damage.  It  will 
not  be  the  least  of  the  results  of  the  labor 
and  energy  expended  if  the  whole  idea  of 
municipal  order  and  cleanliness  and  beauty  is 
raised  by  the  contrast  of  our  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  dirt  with  the  White  City  of  the  past. 
Surely  if  we  would  only  put  but  one  tithe  of 
the  energy  and  thought  upon  making  our 
cities  homes,  not  for  a  few  favored  individu¬ 
als,  but  for  the  great  teeming  masses,  that  we 
put  upon  our  individual  business  and  ambition, 
we  might  accomplish  in  a  generation  a  glori¬ 
ous  transformation  cf  municipal  life.  Who 
can  wonder  that  the  ordinary  political  hench¬ 
man  should  rob  the  coffers  of  his  munici¬ 
pality  if  those  who  are  robbed  are  so  care¬ 
less  and  so  selfish  as  to  shut  themselve 
up  in  their  beautiful  homes,  ignorant  of  the 
sufferings  of  those  who  make  our  city  lots  of 
enormous  value  by  the  labor  and  pains  so  often 
ill  requited? 

The  communal  idea  may  not  be  practicable 
as  it  is  worked  out  in  details  easy  to  criticise, 
but  surely  if  the  communal  idea  were  a  real¬ 
ity  and  a  fervent  hope,  it  would  work  out  its 
own  details,  and  faith  would  see  that  which 
seemed  impossible  become  possible.  Manches¬ 
ter  individualism  had  truth  on  its  side  as  over 
against  the  selfish  patriotism  of  a  tyrannical 
and  pampered  government  by  a  few  for  a  few. 
Open  competition  with  all  its  horrors,  unre¬ 
stricted  exchange  with  all  its  disadvantages, 
were  better  than  the  monopolists  who  posed  as 
patriots  and  ruled  England  in  the  interest  of 
a  class.  But  second  growth  prophets  are  not 
the  improvement  on  the  original  that  second 
growth  timber  is  supposed  to  be,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  Manchester  school  who  made 
idols  of  unrestricted  competition  and  unlimited 
individualism,  have  done  much  to  harden 
the  inherent  selfishne^  of  favored  classes. 
“No  man  liveth  to  himself,  and  no  man 
dieth  to  himself;  whether  we  live  or  die,  we 
are  the  Lord’s”  and  the  best  use  He  makes  of 
us  is  to  expend  us  on  the  community. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Adams  has  had  another  at¬ 
tack  of  his  Puritan -phobia.  In  his  late  work 
he  seems  to  make  no  proper  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  real  weakness  and  the  strength  of 
the  Puritan  idea.  The  Puritans,  just  like  the 
Manchester  school,  stood  over  against  a  cor¬ 
ruption,  debauchery,  and  license  that  justified 
almost  any  reaction,  no  matter  how  extreme. 
The  weakness  of  Puritanism  first  shows  itself 
when  another  generation  arises  with  all  the 
formulae  but  without  the  inspiration  that  made 
the  generation  past.  Puritan  legalism  grew 
out  of  Puritan  sternness  and  faith,  and  w’hen 
faith  grew  dim  men  hoped  to  attune  it  by 
even  sterner  insistence  upon  that  which  was 
outward  and  legal.  This  is  that  which  bred 
the  hypocrisy  and  falseness,  narrowness  and 
harshness,  of  which  Mr.  Adams  justly  com¬ 
plains.  The  real  state  of  the  case  is  that  each 
new  inspiration  must  formulate  its  own 
method  of  making  itself  frit  in  the  world,  and 
each  generation  rises  on  the  stepping  stones  of 
the  generation  past  to  better  things.  Each 
generation  must  give  the  same  faith  that  has 
sustained  the  past  a  new  phase,  a  new  form, 
a  new  meaning.  It  is  often  vainly  hoped  that 
by  maintaining  the  forms  of  the  past  we  shall 
preserve  the  virtues  and  the  hopes  that  pro¬ 
duced  them. 

Ideas  rule  men,  even  in  material  Chicago, 
and  it  is  largely  due  to  the  municipal  pride, 
which  is  sometimes  a  little  given  to  boasting, 
that  Chicago  has  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
much  already  in  the  way  of  better  meeting  the 
problems  of  an  increasing  population.  The 


jostling  together  of  ideas  has  widened  men’s 
horizon  to  realize  that  *  there  are  more  things 
in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamed  of  in 
our  philosophy.  ”  The  Evangelist  has  before  it 
a  graat  task  for  the  Church  of  the  no  distant 
future  in  emphasizing  these  essentials,  whose 
better  understanding  will  make  for  peace  un¬ 
der  variety.  Much  of  the  difference  between 
men  consists  in  the  difference  of  e.vpressnon 
rather  than  of  real  belief  or  purpose ;  and  even 
real  differences  of  opinion  ought  to  be  second¬ 
ary  to  the  common  purpose  which  we  all  have 
at  heart.  _ 

DENIAL  FROM  PR0FE880B  HARPER. 

President  Harper  of  the.  University  of 
Chicago  sends  us  the  following  correction  of 
a  report  of  what  he  said  in  a  recent  lecture : 

The  Chicago  Herald  of  January  29th  attrib¬ 
uted  to  me  the  following  language : 

“The  story  of  the  murder  of  Abel  by  hie 
brother  Cain  is  a  myth.  It  is  no  more  the 
truth,  so  far  as  we  know,  than  the  myth  of 
the  capture  of  Troy  by  means  of  a  wooden 
horse,  or  the  founding  of  Rome  by  Romulus 
and  Remus.” 

This  statement  has  been  telegraphed  far  and 
w’ide,  and  has  served  as  the  basis  for  articles 
and  editorials  in  many  of  the  secular  and  re¬ 
ligious  papers.  It  seems,  therefore,  proper  to 
say: 

(1)  That  no  such  statement  occurred  in  the 
lecture  referred  to. 

(2)  That  a  statement  practically  the  opposite 
was  made. 

(8)  That  the  lectures  are  published  in  full 
in  successive  numbers  of  The  Biblical  World, 
a  monthly  published  by  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Press. 

(4)  That  criticism  based  upon  newspaper  re¬ 
ports  is  unfair  and  unjust. 

The  writer  is  willing  to  be  held  responsible 
for  the  utterances  which  he  made,  but  not  for 
utterances  the  very  opposite  of  those  made. 
He  is  willing  to  be  responsible  for  the  state¬ 
ments  made  in  the  articles  published  in  the 
Biblical  World,  but  not  for  brief  newspaper  re¬ 
ports  made  by  men  without  any  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  subject  they  are  treating. 
It  seems  only  just  to  the  interests  with  which 
the  writer  is  connected  to  make  these  state¬ 
ments.  William  R.  Harper. 

DEATH  OF  REV.  JOSEPH  E.  NASSAU,  D.D. 

Dr.  Nassau,  for  nearly  forty  years  the  be¬ 
loved  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  died  on  Wednesday  of  last 
week,  the  21st  of  February.  Born  in  Norris¬ 
town,  Pa.,  March  12,  1827,  where  his  father, 
Charles  W.  Nassau,  D.D.,  was  pastor,  he  was 
graduated  at  Lafayette  College  in  1846  with 
the  highest  honors.  Made  a  tutor,  he  was 
called,  after  two  years’  service,  to  the  famous 
Academy  at  Lawrenceville,  N.  J.  Deciding  to 
study  for  the  ministry,  he  was  graduated  from 
Princeton  Seminary  in  1852,  and  after  a  term 
of  service  as  principal  at  Wilkesbarre,  he  en¬ 
tered  upon  his  life  work  at  Warsaw  in  the 
autumn  of  1855.  A  year  later  he  was  happily 
married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Frank,  who, 
with  two  married  daughters,  survive  him. 

Dr.  Nassau  has  been  a  veritable  tower  of 
strength  in  Warsaw  and  in  all  the  region 
round  about,  for  now  mure  than  a  generation, 
and  his  fellow-presbyters  and  loving  people 
paid  the  last  tribute  to  his  worth  on  Friday, 
when  nine  of  his  ministerial  brethren  took  part 
in  the  services.  All  business  places  were 
closed,  and  the  attendance  was  very  large  and 
solemn. 

Prof.  Graham  Taylor  concluded  his  lectures 
at  Rochester  on  Tuesday  afternoon  and  eve¬ 
ning.  On  Sunday  he  was  heard  in  the  Young 
Men’s  Hall  in  the  afternoon,  and  again  at  the 
Brick  Church  in  the  evening.  Dr.  Taylor’s 
lecture  outing  must  have  proved  a  pleasant 
one  in  all  respects. 
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A  QUESTION  OP  L.AW. 


The  Creneral  AHgembly  and  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

We  are  indebted  to  that  stalwart  defender 
of  the  faith,  the  Presbyterian  Journal,  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  for  the  following  from  a  lawyer  of 
Keokuk,  Iowa  (whom  we  assume  to  be  of  high 
standing  at  the  bar  from  the  weight  given  to 
his  opinion),  which  it  publishes  under  the  em¬ 
phatic  title  “Legally  ad  rem!”  as  if  it  were 
an  end  of  all  controversy : 

To  Rev.  Robert  Service  and  others  from  whom  a 

printed  circular  [the  Cleveland  Statement]  has 

been  received : 

For  over  foity  years  I  have  been  practising  in 
courts  at  law,  including  the  Supreme  Courts  of 
several  States  and  of  the  United  States.  I  have 
learned  therein,  when  a  question  has  been  settled 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  to  yield  and  respect  it, 
whether  I  like  it  or  not.  As  an  elder  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  for  over  thirty  years,  I  have 
learned  the  same  thing,  and  I  expect  to  yield  the 
same  respect  to  the  highest  court  of  our  Church 
that  I  do  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  I  believe  this  principle  of  yielding  obedi¬ 
ence  to  constituted  authority,  whether  in  the  home, 
the  State,  or  the  Church,  is  fundamental,  and  the 
duty  of  every  Christian  minister,  elder,  and  lay¬ 
man.  H.  Scott  Howell. 

This  is  good  up  to  a  certain  point  Submis¬ 
sion  and  obedience  are  excellent  virtues.  But 
submission  to  whom  or  to  what?  Or  how  far? 
We  are  subject  to  our  brethren  in  the  Lord  ; 
but  if  they  vote  to  turn  us  out  of  the  Church 
because  we  voted  the  Democratic  ticket,  we 
must  humbly  protest  that  they  have  exceeded 
their  authority,  and  that  self-respect  requires 
us  to  assert  our  independence.  We  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  laws  passed  by  Congress,  but  that 
does  not  give  Congress  the  power  to  make 
whatever  laws  it  pleases,  for  it  is  itself  subject 
to  law — the  fundamental  law  contained  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  That  Con¬ 
stitution  it  did  not  make,  and  cannot  change 
in  one  jot  or  tittle.  Nor  can  it,  under  the 
specious  pretence  of  “interpreting”  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  inject  new  ideas  and  new  phrases 
into  it.  There  is  another  body  that  is  appoint¬ 
ed  to  “  interpret”  it.  And  if  it  is  to  be  “  changed” 
in  so  much  as  a  single  sentence,  it  muflt  be 
done  in  a  certain  prescribed  way.  Nor  is  this  an 
easy  process ;  there  are  no  short-cuts  about  it ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  long  and  roundabout 
way,  and  w’as  meant  to  be  so,  to  insure  the 
proper  caution.  In  no  one  thing  did  the  found¬ 
ers  of  our  Republic  show  their  almost  inspired 
w’isdom  more  than  by  thus  guarding  against 
rash  and  revolutionary  changes.  They  knew  well 
that  public  bodies  are  subject  to  sudden  ex¬ 
citements,  under  the  stress  of  which  they 
would  turn  everything  upside  down,  and  lay 
the  very  foundations  of  our  government  in 
ruins.  It  was  that  which  turned  the  French 
Republic  into  anarchy,  that  was  only  ended  by 
military  despotism.  Hence  the  wise  men  who 
framed  our  Constitution  put  on  the  brakes,  to 
keep  the  chariot  from  rolling  down  the  steep 
places,  and  going  over  the  precipice.  This 
precaution  of  our  fathers  has  preserved  our 
government  and  our  liberties  for  a  hundred 
years. 

It  is  just  at  this  point,  where  velocity  of 
movement  needs  to  be  checked,  that  is  placed 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which 
may  be  called  the  balance  wheel  of  our  politi¬ 
cal  system,  that  keeps  all  the  machinery  in 


beautiful  running  order.  Appreciating  the 
place  and  the  power  of  a  Court  with  which  we 
have  had  some  personal  acquaintance  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  we  venture  one  or  two  re¬ 
marks  that  may  have  a  certain  application. 

The  first  is  that,  great  as  is  the  authority  of 
that  Court,  it  has  its  limitations.  It  does  not 
make  laws ;  it  simply  interprets  them.  Its  of¬ 
fice  is  to  interpret  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  the  fundamental  law. 
Its  busipess — and  its  whole  business— is  in¬ 
terpretation,  not  creation ;  and  the  moment 
it  steps  (if  it  should  ever  attempt  to  step)  be¬ 
yond  that  line,  it  flings  itself  against  an  irre¬ 
sistible  body  where  at  once  its  authority  is 
gone  and  its  power  destroyed.  The  Editor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Journal  is  old  enough  to  re 
member  the  excitement  caused  throughout 
the  country  by  the  famous  Ured  Scott  decis¬ 
ion,  in  which  Chief  Justice  Taney  was  said  to 
have  used  the  expression  that  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution  “the  negro  had  no  rights  which  the 
white  man  was  bound  to  respect.  ”  That  sin¬ 
gle  sentence  was  one  of  the  watchwords  that 
set  on  fire  the  spirit  of  the  North  and  prepared 
the  way  for  the  Civil  War ;  although,  now  that 
the  passions  of  the  hour  are  past,  history 
records  the  literal  truth,  that  he  never  uttered 
such  an  expression,  or  anything  that  implied 
it ;  yet  no  denial  would  be  listened  to,  and  un¬ 
der  the  odium  of  it  he  went  down  to  his  grave. 

Since  that  time,  and  before  it  also,  no 
body  in  our  whole  political  system  has  been 
so  careful  not  to  exceed  its  rightful  juris¬ 
diction,  or  by  so  much  as  an  inch  to  transcend 
the  limit  of  its  powers.  If  it  were  to  presume, 
by  any  stretch  of  its  authority,  to  inject  into 
the  Constitution  what  had  not  been  placed 
there  by  the  Founders  of  the  Republic,  it 
would  be  met  by  the  protest  of  Congress,  as 
the  only  law- making, power,  or  by  an  outburst 
of  popular  indignation  that  would  be  heard 
even  within  the  quiet  walls  of  that  great  tri¬ 
bunal. 

But  if  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  cannot  itself  make  laws,  it  can  unmake 
them,  if  it  shall  adjudge  them  to  be  contrary 
to  the  Constitution.  If  it  cannot  originate  or 
enact  laws,  it  has  almost  as  great  a  power  in 
annulling  what  has  been  already  enacted. 
Neither  Congress  nor  the  President,  nor 
both  combined,  can  make  that  a  law  which 
the  Supreme  Court  declares  to  be  contrary  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Thus 
it  holds  in  check  both  the  Legislative  and  Ex¬ 
ecutive  branches  of  the  Government,  as  it  is 
itself  held  in  check  by  the  Constitution.  It  is 
this  system  of  checks  and  balances  which 
makes  the  perfect  harmony  of  our  system  of 
government.  Never  was  its  power  shown 
more  admirably  than  right  after  the  War, 
when  the  public  mind  was  so  excited  that 
Congress  was  intent  on  a  system  of  retalia¬ 
tions,  that  would  have  ground  the  South  to 
powder.  Some  States  passed  laws  establishing 
Test  Oaths,  wherein  it  was  solemnly  enacted  that 
no  man  should  be  permitted  to  practise  law, 
or  medicine,  or  even  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
who  could  not  swear,  not  only  that  he  had  no 
part  in  the  Rebellion,  that  he  had  not  in  per¬ 
son  taken  arms  against  the  Government,  but 
that  he  had  no  sympathy  with  it.  It  even  made 
it  a  crime  to  have  discharged  the  common  du¬ 
ties  of  humanity,  to  have  sheltered  a  fugitive, 
or  given  bread  to  a  dying  soldier,  if  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  on  tbe  other  side.  This  iron  rule 
was  not  only  enacted,  but  enforced,  until  the 
question  was  carried  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  when  one  breath  of  its 
voice  swept  all  these  barbarisms  away,  as  a 
system  of  savagery  that  might  have  existed  in 
Spain  in  the  days  of  the  Inquisition,  but  that 
had  no  place  in  a  free  and  Christian  Republic. 

But  to  come  back  to  tbe  General  Assembly, 
which  is  set  before  us  as  a  b<'dv  that  has  an 


authority  like  that  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  In  one  respect  tbe  parallel 
holds  good,  viz:  that  the  Assembly  has  no 
more  right  to  legislate  than  the  Supreme  Court 
has.  Ecclesiastical  legislation  is  a  business 
by  itself,  which  has  its  own  forms — by  a  reg¬ 
ular  process,  sending  down  certain  proposals 
to  tbe  Presbyteries  to  be  ratified,  just  as  alter¬ 
ations  of  tbe  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
can  only  be  ratified  by  tbe  Legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  tbe  States.  The  idea  that 
law  can  he  made  merely  by  a  resolution  in  amass 
meeting,  is  one  that  could  never  enter  any  brain 
but  one  that  was  carried  away  by  party  zeal. 
If  that  were  law,  we  should  all  of  us  be  in  a 
dilemma,  for  if  we  are  to  take  our  opinions 
from  the  General  Assembly,  from  which  As¬ 
sembly  shall  we  take  them?  fur  they  some¬ 
times  contradict  each  other.  An  Old  School 
General  Assembly  passed  a  resolution  almost 
unanimously  that  the  Church  of  Rome  was  no 
part  of  the  Church  of  Christ !  If  that  were 
law,  and  there  bad  been  any  atteknpt  to  en¬ 
force  it,  it  would  have  driven  Dr.  Charles 
Hodge,  the  great  master  in  Theology,  who 
taught  the  last  generation  of  preachers  and 
professors,  out  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  as 
it  would  now  drive  out  President  Patton ! 

The  attempt  to  make  laws  by  vote  of  a 
body  that  only  exists  for  two  weeks  leads  to 
many  absurdities.  It  is  only  within  a  year  or 
two  that  an  Assembly  solemnly  put  under  the 
ban  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form  !  But  who¬ 
ever  shall  attend  tbe  next  meeting  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  will  probably  see  every  day,  after  the 
sessions  are  over,  scores  of  venerable  elders 
and  preachers  sitting  on  the  verandas  of  the 
hotels,  smoking  the  pipe  of  peace,  wickedly 
forgetful  of  the  fact  that  they  are  disregard¬ 
ing  a  solemn  admonitisn  of  the  General 
Assembly ! 

But  we  will  not  argue  a  point,  when  we  have 
an  arbiter  that  would  be  an  end  of  all  strife. 
Since  all  parties  have  unbounded  confidence  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  why  not 
take  the  question  there?  It  will  not  be  the  first 
time  that  the  Civil  Courts  have  had  to  adjudi¬ 
cate  in  matters  of  the  Church.  More  than  once 
have  they  been  appealed  to  to  restrain  the  use,  or 
abuse,  of  ecclesiastical  power,  when  it  may  in¬ 
volve  a  title  to  property.  Surely  a  lawyer  of 
long  experience  can  find  some  way  to  bring 
this  cause  before  the  Court  of  last  resort.  Let 
him  then  make  his  appeal  without  delay,  and 
let  us  have  a  judicial  decision ;  whether  the 
General  Assembly  has  a  right  to  make  a  Creed 
for  us  simply  by  the  vote  of  a  majority ;  and 
to  impose  new  Articles  of  Faith,  which  have  no 
place  in  the  Confessions  that  have  cortie  down 
to  us  from  our  fathers,  as  the  authorized  Law' 
and  Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church ; 
and  whether,  in  case  of  refusal  to  accept  these 
modern  inventions,  said  majority  has  a  right 
to  subject  the  minority  to  the  penalties  of  ec¬ 
clesiastical  discipline?  If  these  questions 
could  ever  be  brought  before  that  august  tri¬ 
bunal,  it  is  just  possible  that  even  a  veteran 
who  has  “practised  in  courts  at  law  for  forty 
years,”  might  learn  something  to  his  advan¬ 
tage,  and  return  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
“a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man.” 

From  Ex-Mayor  Ely. 

Dear  Dr.  Field :  I  have  read  with  much  pleasure 
the  compliments  recently  show’ered  upon  you 
“  from  far  and  near,”  .and  I  desire  to  add  mine  to 
the  number.  During  my  childhood  my  parents 
subscribed  for  The  Evangelist,  and  I  have  wel¬ 
comed  it  weekly  through  all  the  succeeding  years. 
The  question  whether  so  much  excellent  reading, 
continued  for  more  than  half  a  century,  has  pro¬ 
duced  its  proper  effect,  I  leave  to  the  charitable 
judgment  of  my  friends. 

Very  cordially,  Smith  Ely. 
Xkw  York,  February  '2. 
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KCHOES  FROM  FAR  AND  NEAR. '  mobe  samen  fob  the  bou  of  honob. 


ThU  ia  the  eery,  very  oldest  aequalntence.  | 

We  have  had  a  good  many  letters  froni  those  who  ! 
had  taken  The  Evangelist  from  the  beginning,  but  | 
the  writer  of  the  following  carries  back  his  personal  | 
acquaintance  farther  still,  as  the  reader  will  dis¬ 
cover  : 

Dear  I>r.  Field:  A  great  many  readers  of  The 
Evangelist  are  saying  pleasant  things  of  its  Editor 
and  truthful  things  of  his  paper.  I  can  hardly 
keep  silent  while  so  many  challenges  are  sent  out 
for  a  longer  acquaintance  with  the  jxiper  or  a  more 
pleaaant  remembrance  of  its  Editor,  when  I  used 
to  carry  him  in  my  arms  and  dandle  him  on  my 
knee,  while  his  dear  mother  attended  to  the  more 
weighty  matters  of  her  household  ;  this  was  while 
I  was  boarding  in  your  father's  family  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Stockbridge  Academy.  This  little  event 
antedates  a  few  years,  as  you  will  see,  the  fame 
which  The  Evangelist  has  justly  obtained  under 
your  supervision.  But  both  will  afford  pleasant 
memories  till  I  cease  to  read  The  Evangelist.  No 
one  has  read  it  longer  or  with  better  appreciation- 
Its  present  form  is  admirable,  its  religious  and  lit 
erary  tone  never  better.  Please  accept  without  a 
blush  my  admiration  for  The  New  York  Evangelist 
and  its  esteemed  Editor.  Elias  Child. 

Utica.  No.  2  Steuben  Park.  February,  DW. 

P.  S.— I  have  been  a  constant  patron  and  reader 
of  The  Evangelist  from  the  first  numlier  to  the 
present  time. 


Use  of  the  old  blanket  sheet.  | 

Ifcar  Dr.  Field:  I  fear  you  are  overwhelmed 
with  letters  aliout  the  change  in  The  Evangelist, 
and  1  had  not  thought  to  add  to  the  number  until 
I  read  of  the  woman  who  regretted  the  nice  big 
papers  for  her  pantry  shelves.  Then  I  felt  impelled 
to  confess  that  in  years  gone  by  I  used  to  paper  the 
walls  of  my  pantry  with  the  clean  strong  sheets  of 
The  Evangelist,  and  more  than  once  a  heaven-sent 
message  came  to  me  from  behind  the  cups  and 
saucers. 

I  well  remember  one  day,  when  the  sun  was  too 
hot  for  comfort,  when  the  untrained  servant  seemed 
more  stupid  than  usual,  when  dishes  broke  and 
bread  burned,  when  children  fretted,  and  hungry, 
impatient  men  came  in  from  the  harvest  field  be¬ 
fore  dinner  was  quite  ready,  I  stepped  into  this 
pantry,  a  weary,  discouraged  mortal,  inwardly 
fighting  my  environments.  Somehow  my  eyes 
caught  some  lines  that  bad  been  before  unnoticed. 
They  were  Randolph's  lieautiful  verses  on  “Abid¬ 
ing  with  God.’’  How  true  it  was  that 
• 

*■  I  had  grown  weary  with  my  strifes  and  cares. 

And  murmuied  o’er  the  service  of  the  day. 
Wherein  I  had  futgotten,  unawares. 

That  thns  1  still  might  honor  and  obey.’’ 

How  perfectly  my  home  was  descrilted  among 
those 

*’  where  unseen  currents  drift 
A  thousand  petty  cares  through  open  gates.’’ 

It  seemed  as  if  those  verses  had  been  saved  to 
meet  that  particular  hour,  and  I  read  them  many 
times  afterward,  always  finding  something  to  help 
or  encourage.  Parts  of  them  are  stored  away  yet 
in  my  memory,  and  I  wish  I  might  read  them  again 
in  the  new  Evangelist.  It  was  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  ago  that  they  appeared,  and  several  years 
afterward,  when  I  wanted  to  own  them  in  some 
volume,  I  was  told  that  they  bad  not  been  pub¬ 
lished,  so  perhaps  they  may  meet  the  eyes  of  many 
new  readers  of  The  Evangelist,  and  comfort  anew 
the  hearts  of  old  ones,  if  you  can  find  a  place  for 
them.  .Ti'lia  W.  Bailey. 


I  read  with  great  interest  the  article,  “Four  Good 
Men  and  True,”  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Evan- ! 
gelist.  With  each  of  these  I  enjoyed  an  intimate  i 
acquaintance,  and  I  had  the  honor  to  walk  beside 
one  of  them  for  forty-five  years,  until  his  “  transla¬ 
tion,”  August  12th.  1891.  The  historian  has  not  yet 
arisen  who  has  recorded  half  the  good  that  was  ac¬ 
complished  by  those  consecrated  lives. 

But  the  object  of  my  writing  is  to  add  two  names 
to  the  galaxy.  One  of  these,  John  M.  Buchanan, 
D.D.,  was  for  many  years  pastor  of  the  North 
Church  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  where  his  ser¬ 
vice  began  in  1849.  One  mouth  ago  to  day  he  en¬ 
tered  into  rest.  His  son,  the  Rev.  Walter  D.  Buch¬ 
anan,  is  now  in  New  York  city,  pastor  of  the  Thir¬ 
teenth-street  Church. 

The  other  clergyman  referred  tp,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Fraser,  D.D.,  survives,  and  is  still  doing  good  work 
for  the  Master.  For  many  years  he  was  Synodical 
Missionary  in  California,  and  more  recently  a  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary,  i 
“  His  bow  abides  in  strength.”  | 

Allow  me  in  closing  to  express  my  personal  grat-  I 
ification  on  account  of  the  new  form  of  The  Evan- 1 
geiist.  I  have  read  it  for  many  years  with  deep  in- ! 
terest,  but  have  of  late  realized  that  in  a  more  com-  i 
pact  arrangement  of  pages,  it  would  be  more  large¬ 
ly  ii.seful.  Indeed  one  member  of  my  own  house¬ 
hold,  who  had  heretofore  passed  the  paper  by,  now 
devours  its  contents  with  eagerness,  being  attract¬ 
ed  by  its  greater  convenience.  But  I  have  particu¬ 
larly  appreciated  the  change  as  I  see  that  it  will 
wear  longer,  and  thus  serve  more  readers.  This 
appeals  to  me,  as  I  pass  all  my  religious  papers 
along  to  those  who  otherwise  never  receive  such 
helpful  literature.  With  .high  respect. 

Yours,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Lisdslev. 

Portland,  Oregon.  February  13, 1894. 


I  A  Frieiulship  of  almost  flfty  Years, 

i  It  is  a  great  plea.sure  to  get  letters  from  old 
j  fiiends,  which  come  fioating  through  the  air  (like 
i  the  tnowflakes  that  we  see  at  this  moment,  as  we 
I  look  out  of  the  window,  whisking  over  Brooklyn 
j  Bridge),  but  seldom  one  that  dates  quite  so  far 
i  back  as  the  following  from  the  Rev.  David  Dimond, 
D.D.,  who  writes  from  Brighton,  Illinois  ; 

“  I  believe  you  and  I  are  the  only  two  men  living 
who  took  part  in  the  exercises  at  my  ordination  in 
the  Washington  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  in 
St.  Louis  in  April.  1846.  The  others.  Dr.  Bullard, 
Townsend.  Gallaher,  Homes,  and  Grosvenor,  are 
all  gone.  We  two  survive, 

{  ‘  Rari  uaotes  in  Kurgite  vasto.’ 

j  “I  began  to  take  The  Evangelist  in  the  year  1844, 
j  when  a  student,  and  have  had  a  high  opinion  of  all 
I  the  Editors  from  Leavitt  and  Bidwell  to  the  pres- 
j  ent  day,  never  obtruding  my  opinions  upon  the  in- 
I  fallible  Editor,  and  I  recall  with  interest  and  affec¬ 
tion  many  of  the  scenes  which  you  have  depicted, 
both  of  the  land  and  the  sea. 

“  Hoping  for  your  long  continued  prosperity  and 
happiness  and  the  constant  enlargement  of  The 
Evangelist,  I  remain  yours, 

David  Dimosd.” 


BELIEF  FOB  A  BROKEN  ARM. 

I  A  subscriber  in  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  writes  : 

'  We  like  the  new  form  in  which  you  come,  and 
j  especially  since  my  wife  broke  her  arm.  The  foi- 
‘  mer  quadruple  fold  of  your  paper  was  not  so  easily 
i  handled  by  a  one-armed  lady  as  your  new  form, 

I  and  when  the  first  specimen  was  handed  to  her,  a 
I  smile  of  satisfaction  betokened  her  approval,  and 
i  she  remarked,  “Ah,  T  can  turn  these  leaves  with 
j  one  hand  !  ”  G.  B.  Perkins. 


THE  BABBABY  COA8T. 

Letter  from  a  young  American  who  was  the  com- 

pamton  of  the  Editor  of  The  Evangelist  In  going 
down  Into  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  and  all  the 
way  to  Constantine  and  Tunis, 

Dear  Dr.  Field:  At  frequent  Intervals  for  many 
weeks  past  my  bookseller  has  been  reminded  to  de¬ 
liver  to  me  the  very  first  copy  of  Dr.  Field’s  new 
book  on  Northern  Africa,  and  to-day  it  came  !  I 
cannot  tell  you  the  thrill  it  gave  me  to  see  those 
observations  which  I  was  privileged  to  share  with 
you,  matured  and  mellowed,  and  recorded  in  such 
interesting  form.  In  the  large  Christmas  litera¬ 
ture  I  know  of  no  appeal  half  so  pathetic,  half  so 
significant,  as  the  picture  you  have  painted  of 
“  poor,  dark  Africa.”  It  comes  with  singular  ap¬ 
propriateness  at  this  time  of  year,  when  we  are 
rejoicing  at  the  celebration  of  the  birth  of  Christ. 

And  apart  from  the  seriousness  of  the  book,  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  have  caught  the  charm  of 
those  smiling  days  of  Spring  to  bring  them  back  to 
us  again  through  all  the  cold  and  snow  of  Winter. 
Your  pages  speed  like  remembered  hours,  and 
your  words  are  all  too  few. 

You  have  given  me  a  pleasure  which  it  Is  a  privi¬ 
lege  and  an  obligation  to  acknowledge,  and  I  hope 
you  will  think  sincere  the  least  deserving  of  your 
friends  when  I  thank  you  for  having  written  “  The 
Barbary  Coast .” 

Gratefully  and  affectionately, 

George  A.  Soper. 

Troy.  N.  Y.,  December,  1893. 


SITTING  I'NDEK  THE  PALMS-INVITATION  TO 
SOUTH EBN  CALIFORNIA. 

Dear  Dr.  Field :  In  The  Evangelist  of  January 
11th  you  write  of  wishing  to  take  the  “  steanjer  for 
Gibraltar,  where  it  is  sunny,  and  sit  under  the 
palms.”  Now  I  am  a  staunch  old  friend  (of  fifty 
years)  of  The  Evangelist,  and  this  is  my  reason  for 
intruding  on  your  tipie — to  tell  you  to  enmc  to 
j  Southern  California,  and  you  can  do  that.  This  is 
I  my  fourth  winter  here,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  with 
I  all  the  love  I  have  for  my  Eastern  friends  and 
lovely  sons,  who  are  in  business  in  New  York  city, 

I  seek  this  home  with  my  daughter  for  winters.  I 
j  ask  you  to  try  it  and  see  for  yourself, 
i  [In  answer  to  this  kind  invitation,  we  would  say 
I  that  we  have  once  had  a  glimpse  of  Southern  Cali- 
j  fomia.  and  agree  in  all  that  is  said  of  the  charm  of 
j  its  climate,  as  equal  to  that  of  the  Barbary  Coast. 
Ten  years  ago — in  the  winter  of  1884 — we  took  a 
j  trip  to  New  Orleans,  and  continued  over  the  South- 
I  ern  E^cific  to  Riverside,  the  very  place  from  which 
i  our  correspondent  writes,  where  we  spent  a  week  ; 

1  and  afterwards  another  at  Los  Angeles,  and  again 
I  at  the  Villa  Mad  re,  at  Pasadena,  and  at  Monterey 
I  at  the  Hotel  Del  Monte- all  which  were  most  de- 
i  lightful,  as  were  the  two  or  three  weeks  in  San 
i  Francisco.  But  it  was  all  too  short,  and  we  confess 
'  to  a  great  longing  to  go  again  and  have  an  un¬ 
broken  winter.  The  only  drawback  is  the  consid- 
I  eration  of  time.  It  takes  nearly  as  long  to  go  to 
I  Southern  California  as  to  go  to  Africa.  But  it  is 
indeed  a  great  thing  to  have  within  the  borders  of 
our  own  country  such  varieties  of  climate— from 
I  the  cold  and  bracing  air  of  the  North,  to  a  semi- 
I  tropical  region,  where  one  can  sit  under  the  palms 
I  as  in  Morocco  or  in  Egypt.] 

I  desire  to  tell  you  that  I  like  the  change  in  the 
I  paper,  but  shall  always  think  of  it  with  i/oii  at  its 
'  head.  I  am  just  passing  the  boundary  line  of  sev- 
j  enty,  and  if  it  were  my  last  words,  I  would  send 
!  good  cheer  to  the  dear  Evangelist,  that  I  have 
j  loved  and  read  so  long. 

i  Affectionately  yours.  Mrs.  ,I.  I.  Morse. 

I  Riverside.  C ALIFORM  •. 


March  1,  1894. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


THE  BLACK  BELT  CONVENTION. 

By  Bev.  Hollis  B.  Frissell,  Hampton,  Va. 

Tuskegee  is  at  all  times  a  most  interesting 
place.  No  one  who  is  concerned  for  the  future 
of  the  ne|;ro  race  can  fail  to  appreciate  the 
signiflcance  of  a  great  Christian  Industrial 
School  like  this  placed  in  the  heart  of  the 
“Black  Belt”  of  Alabama.  Then  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  because  it  is  entirely  a  negro  school. 
It  is  a  work  of  the  blacks,  by  the  blacks.  It 
is  a  great  thing  for  the  race  to  have  Booker 
Washington  achieve  such  a  success  as  the  Tus¬ 
kegee  Institute.  No  other  one  thing  that  the 
black  man  has  accomplished  in  this  country 
means  so  much.  He  has  caught  the  spirit 
of  Gen.  Armstrong  and  of  Hampton  to  a  re¬ 
markable  degree,  and  is  putting  into  practice 
for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  youth  of  Ala¬ 
bama  the  methods  which  have  proved  so 
effective  for  the  Indians  and  negroes  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  One  cannot  walk  about  the  Tuskegee 
grounds  without  feeling  Gen.  Armstrong’s 
spirit,  and  recognizing,  in  the  little  details 
of  its  every  day  life,  the  thought  of  the  great 
leader  in  negro  education.  And  yet  Mr. 
Washington  has  been  no  servile  imitator.  He 
has  studied  his  people  to  good  effect.  He  has 
gotten  very  close  to  their  hearts  and  needs, 
and  is  exercising  n  wonderful  influence  upon 
them  for  good. 

This  influence  has  been  most  apparent  in  the 
conference  of  negro  farmers  which  was  held 
yesterday  in  the  main  hall  of  the  institution. 
All  the  night  before  the  rain  fell  in  torrents, 
but  in  spite  of  rainy  weather,  swollen  streams, 
and  almost  impassable  roads,  there  gathered 
on  mules  and  ox-carts,  in  vehicles  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions,  a  company  of  between  four 
and  six  hundred  farmers  from  fifteen  counties 
of  Alabama,  to  meet  Mr.  Washington  and  some 
friends  from  the  North,  and  talk  over  together 
the  problems  connected  with  the  elevation  "of 
their  race.  One  man  rode  nearly  fifty  miles. 
A  stream  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
cross  was  swollen,  and  he  had  to  wait  for 
hours  until  the  waters  subsided.  Some  had 
journeyed  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles  by 
wagon,  and  had  spent  the  night  preceding 
the  conference  upon  the  road.  As  they  gath¬ 
ered  in  the  hall  and  sat  with  intent  faces,  it 
was  quite  evident  that  they  had  come  for  a 
purpose.  It  was.  as  Mr.  Washington  had  said 
the  evening  before  in  his  talk  to  the  students, 
“their  only  day  of  school  in  the  year.”  While 
the  details  of  organization  of  the  meeting  were 
being  arranged,  Mr.  Washington  called  on  a 
Tuskegee  negro  farmer,  Willis  Ligon,  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  but  had  bought 
several  farms  and  was  a  stockholder  in  the 
bank,  to  speak.  He  told  the  story  of  his 
struggle  for  a  piece  of  land.  He  commenced 
by  saying,  “De  Lord  says  if  you  has  a  will,  I 
will  provide  a  way.”  Then  he  went  on  to 
show  how’  he  had  provided  the  will.  When  he 
had  no  mule  and  had  to  work  all  day  for  oth¬ 
ers,  he  put  the  mule’s  harness  on  himself,  and 
pulled  the  plough  over  his  own  land  by  moon¬ 
light. 

The  discussion  in  regard  to  education  showed 
that  in  a  great  many  of  the  counties  the  negro 
children  had  no  chance  of  attending  school, 
that  in  others  they  had  only  three  months, 
that  the  teachers  were  frequently  very  igno¬ 
rant  and  morally  unfit  for  their  places,  that 
there  were  in  many  counties  of  the  State  no 
school  houses,  that  in  others  there  were  poor, 
smoky  sheds  in  which  the  children  collected. 
And  yet  these  people  seem  anxious  to  have 
their  children  educated.  In  some  cases  they 
had  raised  funds  to  lengthen  the  school  term, 
and  had  put  up  school-houses  with  their  own 
hands.  Pathetic  stories  were  told  of  how 
parents  had  gone  without  food  in  order  to  let 
their  children  attend  school. 

The  discussion  in  regard  to  property  showed 


that  the  average  negro  of  Alabama  rented 
lands  and  mortgaged  his  unplanted  crops  for 
the  supplies  furnished  -him.  These  farmers 
furnished  most  emphatic  testimony  as  to  the 
terrible  results  of  this  mortgage  system.  Said 
one :  “A  mortgage  is  a  thing  that  never  sleeps. 
It’s  laying  in  wait  for  you.  It’s  cornin’  in 
your  door.  It’s  gwine  ter  sweep  out  all  yer 
got.  ”  Said  another :  “  Dese  mortgages  is  a 
rope  you  can’t  break.  Dey  holds  yer,  an’  yer 
jist  got  ter  lay  down  and  wallow."  And  yet 
there  were  stories  of  successful  and  heroic 
struggles  out  from  this  condition. 

Though  the  last  two  years  have  been  espe¬ 
cially  hard,  one  man  testified  that  he  bought 
320  acres  of  land  and  was  paying  $32  a  month. 
He  had  stopped  planting  all  cotton,  as  he  bad 
been  used  to  do,  and  was  ft)w  selling  butter, 
eggs,  syrup,  greens,  cucumbers,  squashes,  and 
wood.  Another  man  said  he  began  with  three 
acres ;  now  he  had  three  hundred.  Another 
said  he  paid  taxes  on  $4,300  worth  of  property, 
which  he  bad  gained  by  self-denial,  w'earing 
jeans  all  winter,  and  working  hard  all  the 
year. 

There  was  an  abundance  of  emphatic  testi¬ 
mony  in  regard  to  the  value  of  these  confer¬ 
ences.  Many  said  that  they  had  learned  from 
them  how  to  build  decent  homes,  instead  of 
living  in  the  one  roomed  cabins ;  that  they 
had  here  gained  their  first  idea  of  diversified 
crops.  Many  had  never  known  before  these 
conferences  were  started,  that  it  was  possible 
to  raise  a  crop  without  a  mortgage. 

To-day  a  conference  of  teachers  has  been 
held  in  Phelps  Hall,  in  which  representatives 
from  Fisk,  Atlanta  University,  Hampton, 
Talladega,  Aiken,  Spelman  Seminary,  and 
about  twenty  other  negro  schools  have  met  to 
discuss  the  best  methods  of  reaching  the 
masses,  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the  gradu 
ates  of  the  schools.  The  peculiar  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  different  institutions  have  been 
brought  out,  and  the  workers  had  a  chance  to 
compare  the  results  of  different  methods  and 
to  form  plans  for  cooperation. 

Certainly  no  one  will  go  away  from  this  con 
ference  without  a  deeper  sense  of  the  needs  of 
this  negro  race,  and  yet  I  believe  that  no  one 
who  has  looked  into  the  earnest  faces  of  this 
great  black  mass,  and  heard  their  stories  of 
self-denial  and  struggle,  but  has  felt  that  this 
Southern  field  is  a  most  hopeful  one,  and  that 
no  other  will  give  quicker  or  surer  returns  for 
the  efforts  put  forth. 

Tuskeoez.  At.abama,  February  23.  IS94. 


The  Church  of  Les  Billettes,  Paris,  cele¬ 
brated  last  month  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
its  organist,  M  Renckhoff.  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  only  instance  on  record  of  such  long  ser¬ 
vice  in  this  capacity.  A  special  and  appropri¬ 
ate  service  was  arranged,  at  which  a  large 
number  of  persons  were  present.  The  oration 
was  pronounced  by  the  pastor.  Auguste  Mette 
tal,  and  a  hymn,  composed  for  the  occasion, 
by  M.  Monod,  was  sung.  M.  Renckhoff  is  very 
active  in  good  works.  He  is  the  joint  founder 
of  several  benevolent  societies,  and  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  the  dean  of  the  Missionary  Committee  of 
the  Reformed  Church.  He  is  President  of  the 
Mission  for  the  Jews,  and  has  lately  been 
made  a  Commissioner  of  Public  Instruction. 
It  is  a  matter  of  interest,  rather  than  of  im¬ 
portance,  that  nearly  fifty  years  ago  he  intro¬ 
duced  the  first  Christmas  tree  to  the  Protest¬ 
ants  of  Paris. 


The  police  census  of  the  unemployed  shows 
that  the  number  is  not  so  high  as  was  esti¬ 
mated.  The  figures  may  be  relied  on.  as  they 
were  tabulated  by  Professor  Mayo  Smith  of 
the  department  of  Political  Science,  Columbia 
University,  with  the  assistance  of  ten  of  his 
students.  The  total  number  of  Unemployed  is 


about  4(4000,  and  not  80,000  or  120,000  as  was 
sometimes  estimated ;  but  the  actual  number 
presents  a  sufficiently  appalling  situation.  In 
one  precinct,  the  Twenty -fourth,  of  1,500  work¬ 
ers  1,800  are  out  of  employment.  In  the  Sev¬ 
enth  Precinct,  with  4,000  workers,  8,500  are 
now  unemployed. 

THE  INSTABILITY  OF  THE  PASTORATE. 

This  is  a  distressing  subject  to  contemplate, 
but  good  may  be  done  by  looking  steadily  at 
the  facts.  In  New  England  the  settled  pastor 
has  become  an  exception.  The  custom  is  to 
hire  the  minister  for  a  year,  on  his  good  con¬ 
duct,  as  it  practically  means. 

A  Presbyterian  friend  of  mine  received  a  call 
from  a  very  respectable  church  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  was  about  to  accept,  when  he 
learned  that  there  was  to  be  no  installation 
service,  and  only  definite  hire  for  a  year,  when 
he  somewhat  indignantly  declined  the  call. 

But  not  only  in  New  England  is  the  pastoral 
tie  dishonored.  A  letter  came  lately  to  me, 

saying:  “Mr. - came  to  see  me  to-day. 

He  is  Stated  Supply,  and  has  done  an  excellent 
w’ork  ;  sent  to  the  church  by  the  Synod.  He 
received  notice  suddenly  and  unexpectedly, 
that  at  a  meeting  where  only  those  that  were 
‘  in  it,  ’  knew  what  was  going  on,  it  was  voted 
that  he  was  not  wanted  any  more.  Yet  the 
church  was  never  in  its  history  so  prosperous  as 
it  has  been  under  his  ministry.  ”  This  case  falls 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Synofl. 

My  friend  writes  me  again;  “So  in  a  little 
church  nearby  they  had  a  minister,  a  Stated 
Supply,  a  capital  man  and  an  admirable  preach¬ 
er,  who  had  an  enthusiastic  Young  People’s 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  and  who  has 
had  a  revival  lately,  in  which  about  twenty 
souls  were  gathered  in,  and  they  have  turned 
him  out.  Is  not  this  a  ease  for  Presbyterial  in¬ 
vestigation  ?” 

I  remember  well  how  a  certain  copresbyter 
of  mine  managed  this  thing.  It  is  perhaps 
forty  years  ago.  The  minister  concerned,  who 
himself  related  the  incident  to  me,  is  living 
yet,  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  now  over  eighty 
years  of  age,  and  after  a  most  fruitful  and 
vigorous  ministry,  wearing  the  medal  of  H.R. 
to  his  name.  If  be  reads  The  Evangelist  (as 
no  doubt  he  still  does),  he  will  recall  the 
scene  as  I  depict  it.  In  his  parish,  which  was 
a  large  rural  one,  was  an  elder  of  much  capac¬ 
ity  and  of  preponderating  influence,  who 
might  have  filled  out  Dr.  Cox’s  description  of 
Robert  J.  Breckinridge  before  the  latter  be¬ 
came  a  preacher,  “A  ruling  elder,  yes,  sir,  a 
very  ruling  elder !”  The  style  and  bearing  of 
the  man  was  such  that  he  was  familiarly 
called,  “The  Governor.”  He  was  in  the  habit 
of  dismissing  the  pastor  at  the  close  of  the 
third  or  fourth  year,  and  sometimes  oftener. 
Well,  at  the  close  of  the  third  year  (as  I  think) 
the  Governor  came  to  his  pastor  and  said  to 
him,  no  doubt  with  a  becoming  preface:  “Mr. 
S. ,  I  think  your  usefulness  has  about  culmi¬ 
nated  here,  and  that  the  time  has  come  for  us 
to  have  a  change.”  Now  the  pastor  was  an 
impressive  sort  of  man.  of  large  mould,  and 
with  a  voice  of  sonorous  power,  and  he  opened 
on  the  Governor  about  thus:  “Mr.  P. ,  this  is 
not  unexpected  to  me ;  I  learn  that  it  has  been 
a  habit  with  you  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time 
to  give  your  pastor  the  notice  you  have  given 
me.  Now  I  have  only  this  to  say  to  you,  that 
if  you  attempt  to  carry  this  any  further,  or 
make  me  any  trouble.  I  will  bring  you  before 
the  Session  for  discipline,  and  failing  there, 

I  will  arraign  you  rt  the  bar  of  the  Presbytery 
as  a  man  who  is  a  troubler  in  Israel.” 

I  give  the  spirit  of  his  words,  the  effect  of 
which  was  immediate  and  magical.  It  ended 
with  the  Governor  becoming  a  firm  friend  of 
the  pastor,  and  a  reliant  supporter  during 
many  succeeding  years  of  blessed  revival  and 
spiritual  work.  This  was  evidently  a  case  for 
pastoral  management.  A. 
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THE  DUTY  OF  BEINO  CBEE^FUL. 

‘‘Cheerfulness  is  the  first  thing;  cheerful¬ 
ness  is  the  second;  cheerfulness  is  the  third!” 
So  says  a  devotional  writer.  He  is  speaking 
of  the  way  in  which  we  are  to  meet  and  over¬ 
come  temptations,  but  the  suggestion  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  a  much  wider  application.  There  is 
special  need  to  preach  this  Gospel  of  cheerful¬ 
ness  to  the  young  people  of  the  present  day, 
particularly  those  in  fashionable  circles,  where 
to  be  cheerful  and  seem  really  happy  is  too 
often  thought  to  be  the  mark  of  the  “country 
cousin  t”  They  seem  afraid  to  be  enthusiastic 
or  to  enjoy  anything  heartily  lest  people  should 
think  them  unsophisticated,  though  some  of 
them  are  sophisticated  enough.  And  so  the 
look  of  being  bored,  with  its  sullen  brow  and 
drooping,  dissatisfied  mouth,  settles  like  a 
cloud  upon  some  of  the  fnirest  faces,  remind¬ 
ing  one  of  a  beautiful  landscape  shrouded  by 
a  gray  sky.  If  only  these  young  people  could 
realize  the  charm  that  lightness  and  bright¬ 
ness  of  spirit  shed  over  even  very  plain  fea¬ 
tures,  and  how  this  lingers  lovingly  about  the 
eyes  and  mouth  long  after  the  roses  have 
faded  from  their  cheeks,  making  them  still 
beautiful  in  the  sight  of  those  who  love  them 
best,  they  would  cultivate  it,  if  from  no  high¬ 
er  motive. 

But  there  i*  a  higher  motive — the  Christian 
motive  of  doing  good  to  those  about  us,  and 
no  persons  infuse  more  happiness  into  the  lives 
of  others  than  those  who  are  uniformly  cheer¬ 
ful,  hearty,  and  sunny.  Sunny  1  The  very 
word  is  so  suggestive.  Flood  a  room  with 
sunshine,  and  though  bare  or  but  poorly  fur¬ 
nished,  it  is  beautiful  and  attractive  m  itself ; 
but  close  up  the  windows,  and  though  the 
room  be  filled  with  treasures  of  art,  we  do  not 
care  to  linger  long.  So  it  is  with  the  human 
soul.  The  outward  person  may  be  fair,  and 
the  mind  stored  with  wisdom,  but  unless  the 
heart  is  full  of  God’s  pure  sunshine,  one  is 
but  a  sorry  companion  over  life’s  rough  path. 
Some  great  writers  are  sour  and  morose.  We 
admire  their  genius,  but  who  would  wish  to 
live  under  the  same  roof ;  in  the  same  chilling 
atmosphere?  Yet  Walter  Scott  filled  and 
flooded  Abbotsford  with  his  own  joyousness, 
because  be  bad  not  only  a  great  brain,  but  a 
large,  generous,  loving  heart. 

In  a  room  full  of  sunshine  there  are  no  dark 
comers ;  so  in  a  heart  full  of  the  love  of  Christ 
there  can  be  no  sullen  tempers,  or  selfish, 
gloomy  thoughts.  A  temperament  that  leans 
to  sadness  and  despondency  is  out  of  harmony 
with  youth,  when  life  should  be  brightest. 
And  yet  it  is  surprising  how  many  young  peo¬ 
ple  there  are  nowadays,  especially  those  who 
have  an  abundance  of  the  good  things  of 
life,  who  lack  the  enthusiasm  and  the  happi¬ 
ness  natural  to  their  years.  Within  the  past 
week  tw’o  of  my  friends,  under  twenty,  whom 
the  world  would  deem  favorites  of  fortune, 
have  spoken  of  “things  looking  dark!”  A 
young  man  who  has  recently  attained  his 
majority  and  come  into  a  comfortable  income, 
said  to  me,  in  the  course  of  a  serious  conver¬ 
sation,  that  he  seldom  felt  really  happy,  and 
could  quite  understand  the  feelings  which 
prompted  a  person  to  commit  suicide!  Of 
course  one  may  say  these  are  extreme  cases, 
yet  they  are  samples  of  the  morbid,  discon¬ 
tented  view  of  life  which  stamps  itself  on 
the  faces  of  the  generation  just  growing  up. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  “live  in  a  Fool’s 
Paradise”  than  to  walk  through  a  real  one, 
with  eyes  that  refuse  to  see  glorious  sunshine 
on  the  flowers  growing  at  our  feet? 

Let  the  sense  of  gratitude  to  your  Heavenly 
Father,  the  Giver  of  ail  good  things,  abine 
in  your  eyes,  ring  in  your  voice,  and  gladden 
the  hearts  of  those  less  fortunate  than  your 
self.  Learn  a  lessen  from  the  birds  of  the  air. 


How  the  robins  in  yonder  tree  sing  and  sing, 
as  though  their  little  throats  would  burst  with 
sheer  joyousness!  Begin  to-morrow.  Take 
Mark  Tapley’s  motto  for  your  own,  “Cheerful, 
always  cheerful !”  Come  down  to  the  break¬ 
fast  table  with  a  bright  smile  and  a  cheery 
“Good  -  morning,”  and  some  bright  chatter 
about  little  nothings.  Return  home  from  the 
“  tea,  ”  or  evening  party,  not  looking  tired  out 
and  cross,  but  ready  to  “tell  all  about  it”  to 
those  who  did  not  go,  with  some  of  the  laugh¬ 
ter  and  a  little  of  the  nonsense  that  you  have 
lavished  upon  those  outside  the  home  circle. 
Look  bright  and  interested  when  you  take 
your  walk  or  drive. 

Last  winter  I  was  walking  'n  the  Park  when 
there  was  a  gr^t  turn-out  of  sleighs,  filled 
with  those  who  were  muffled  up  in  the  richest 
furs.  To  one  who  looked  on  as  the  sleighs 
flew  by  with  their  jingling  bells,  it  was  all  a 
scene  of  gayety  and  happiness.  And  yet  some¬ 
how  the  faces  of  the  riders  told  another  story. 
A  poor  woman  who  stood  by  me,  said.  “All 
the  people  in  those  sleighs  look  so  cross !  I’m 
glad  I’m  not  one  of  ’em !” 

A  friend  of  mine  once  said  that  she  thought 
“abnormal  cheerfulness  was  depressing!”  But 
I  have  never  found  cheerfulness  depressing, 
though  I  have  frequently  experienced  the  chill¬ 
ing  effects  of  a  “wet  blanket.”  Still,  there 
are,  of  course,  times  for  everything  (even  the 
“wet  blanket”  being  sometimes  a  healthy  ap¬ 
plication),  as,  after  weeks  of  unclouded  sun¬ 
shine,  one  may  be  glad  of  a  gray  sky  and  the 
quiet  drip,  drip  of  the  rain.  But  then  it  is 
that  we  draw  the  curtains,  stir  the  fire,  and 
light  the  lamps  early,  so  that  our  home  may 
present  a  cheery  contrast  to  the  sombre  out¬ 
side  w'orld.  I  know  one  sweet  woman  who 
always  wore  her  prettiest  dresses  at  home  on 
a  rainy  night !  The  delicate  thoughtfulness  of 
what  would  please  her  family  has  a  moral  in 
it,  which  we  should  all  do  well  to  regard. 

“  In  moming’s  light  let  ronth  be  bright ; 

Take  in  the  snnshine  tender: 

Then  at  the  close  shall  life's  decline 

Be  fall  of  sunset  splendor." 


A  LESSON  FROM  A  USEFUL  LIFE. 

On  the  first  Sabbath  morning  of  this  month, 
a  little  before  church  bells  w’ere  calling  wor¬ 
shippers  to  the  house  of  God,  there  entered 
into  His  eternal  rest,  from  her  own  quietly 
home  in  Brick  Church,  N.  J. ,  one  who  has 
spent  a  long  life  of  Christian  usefulness  and 
service.  Happily  such  records  are  not  so  rare 
that  they  need  to  be  especially  noted,  but 
sometimes,  as  in  this  case,  there  are  features 
that  have  a  value  in  illustrating  truths  too  lit¬ 
tle  appieciated. 

The  life  just  closed  owed  its  earnestness 
and  steadfastness  in  Christian  character  and 
service  to  the  very  wise  action  of  her  parents 
at  a  critical  period  of  her  youth,  and  this 
account  is  given  with  the  thought  that  it  may 
be  useful  by  way  of  example. 

Mrs.  Juliana  Bulkley  was  the  widow  of  the 
late  Dr.  Henry  D.  Bulkley,  for  nearly  a  third 
of  a  century  a  leading  New  York  physician. 
The  home  of  her  early  life  was  at  Rome,  N. 
Y. ,  and  when  she  had  availed  herself  of  the 
advantages  the  place  could  give,  her  parents 
sent  her  to  a  school  of  high  character  in  a  dis¬ 
tant  city.  Some  time  after  she  had  left  her 
home  a  new  and  stirring  interest  arose  in  the 
town ;  that  wonderful  evangelist,  the  Rev. 
Charles  G.  Finney,  visited  it,  moving  its  peo¬ 
ple  deeply  as  he  spoke  of  the  things  of  God. 
As  the  interest  increased  Juliana’s  parents 
greatly  regretted  the  absence  of  their  young 
daughter  from  these  influences. 

She  was  a  dutiful  daughter,  the  kindest  of 
sisters,*  but  they  knew  she  had  not  settled  the 
question  between  God  and  her  soul,  and  the 
more  they  thought  of  it,  the  more  their 


anxiety  increased.  To  bring  her  home  for 
some  time  meant  an  interruption  of  her  duties, 
a  loss  of  standing,  and  possibly  a  serious  in¬ 
jury  to  the  effort  at  what  was  in  those  days  a 
considerable  sacrifice.  Their  anxiety  for  her 
religious  interests,  however,  prevailed,  and 
they  had  her  return.  She  came  with  a  young 
school  friend  as  a  companion,  and  little  in 
sympathy  with  the  great  interest  of  the  town, 
she  determined  to  make  it  a  lively  and  very 
pleasant  winter  vacation. 

It  was  indeed  to  be  so,  but  in  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  wav  from  her  anticipations,  for  the  Holy 
Spirit  brought  her  heart  in  penitence  to  the 
foot  of  the  Cross,  and  she  gave  herself  unre¬ 
servedly  to  the  crucified  One.  Those  who  re¬ 
call  the  thorough,  heart- searching  work  so 
characteristic  of  the  revivals  President  Finney 
conducted,  will  also  remember  the  fruit  they 
bore  in  steadfast  and  devoted  lives. 

All  the  first  missionaries  of  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  w'orks  carried  on  by  the  American  Board 
were  converted  under  his  ministrations.  It 
was  work  which  involved  a  complete  surren¬ 
der  to  Christ,  and  whether  the  convert  entered 
upon  a  public  service,  or,  like  Mrs.  Bulkley, 
served  God  in  her  home,  church,  and  neigh¬ 
borhood,  it  was  a  life  “always  abounding  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord.  ” 

Mrs.  Bulkley  and  her  family  were  for  many 
years  connected  with  the  church  of  the  late 
Dr.  Crosby  in  New  York,  where  she  was  active 
in  the  missions  of  the  church,  in  the  Sunday- 
school,  and  the  little  prayer  circles.  When, 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  took  up 
her  home  in  Brick  Church,  N.  J. ,  the  church, 
the  needy  of  the  neighborhood,  the  hospital, 
and  the  orphan  asylum  were  constantly  bene¬ 
fited  by  her  good  works  as  well  as  by  her 
Christian  walk  and  example. 

She  early  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  all 
her  family  (always  strongly  influenced  by  her) 
members  of  the  fold  of  Christ.  Her  last  few 

ears  were  spent  in  feebleness  and  seclusion, 

ut  in  unfaltering  trust  in  her  divine  Master, 
in  whose  arms  at  last  she  gently  sank  to  rest. 

In  these  days  when  the  ambition  of  parents 
for  the  advantages  of  their  children  in  ma¬ 
terial  things  so  often  far  outweighs  any  anx¬ 
iety  for  their  soul’s  interests,  does  not  this 
story  of  olden  time  come  with  a  most  useful 
lesson?  Who  can  estimate  the  good  resulting 
from  the  decision  of  those  parents  to  seek  for 
their  child  “first  the  kingdom  of  God,”  placing 
it  before  all  other  interests,  an  act  which  God 
blessed  with  a  blessing  that  not  only  pervaded 
her  whole  life,  but  was  shared  by  those  about 
her.  Let  us  not  forget  that  “ile  is  the  re¬ 
warder  of  those  who  diligently  seek  Him,” 
and  especially  that  to  those  who  seek  to  bring 
the  young  to  Him  His  favor  and  reward  is 
unbounded. _ 

It  will  be  pleasant  news  to  many  of  our  read¬ 
ers  here  in  New  York  to  learn  that  Prof. 
George  D.  Herron.  D.  D. ,  of  the  chair  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Christianity  in  Iowa  College,  is  now  in 
this  city.  He  came  from  the  West  about  the 
middle  of  last  week,  and  is  having  a  busy  time 
here  at  the  East  among  those  who  have  read ' 
his  writings,  setting  forth  his  peculiar  ideas 
of  “The  Christian  Society.”  and  are  glad  to 
hear  his  views  explained  and  defended  by  him¬ 
self.  On  Sunday  morning  he  preached  in  New 
York,  and  in  the  evening  at  Plymouth  Church 
in  Brooklyn.  On  Monday  he  spoke  to  a  large 
number  of  our  New’  York  ministers,  and  in 
the  evening  addressed  the  Brooklyn  Congrega¬ 
tional  Club.  Yesterday  (Wednesday)  he  ad¬ 
dressed  the  faculty  and  students  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  and  the  same  evening 
went  to  Princeton,  where  he  will  spend  the 
rest  of  the  week,  having  an  engagement  to 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  sociological 
questions  before  the  College  and  Seminary. 
But  thirty-two  years  of  age.  Dr.  Herron’s  ap¬ 
pearance  is  youthful.  Recently  quite  ill,  we 
trust  our  salt  air  will  prove  just  the  tonic  he 
seems  to  need. 

“Books  of  Tested  Value." 

The  attention  of  buyers  of  books  of  substantial  merit 
is  called  to  the  announcements  on  page  26,  under  head 
of  “  Books  of  Tested  Value."  Here  is  always  to  be 
found  an  interesting  selection  of  the  best  reading  of 
the  day. 
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Socialism  and  the  American  Spirit.  By 
Nicholas  Paine  Oilman.  Boston:  Hough¬ 
ton,  Mifflin  and  Company.  $1.60. 

That  socialism  is  entirely  out  of  harmony 
with  the  true  American  spirit  is  Mr.  Oilman’s 
thesis,  and  he  maintains  it  with  vigor  and 
spirit.  Not  all  Americans,  he  holds,  knows 
what  manner  of  spirit  they  are  of;  not  many, 
for  example,  of  the  hordes  of  immigrants  who 
weekly  become  naturalized  citizens,  have 
any  true  perception  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  the  American  spirit.  And  yet  so 
potent  is  it,  so  living,  and  so  true,  that  nearly 
all,  even  of  these,  are  more  or  less  inspired  by 
it  than  even  they  are  aware,  and  ceasing  to  be 
essentially  Irish,  or  Italian,  or  Pole,  become, 
in  reality,  though  most  imperfectly,  that 
which  they  are  in  name,  Americans. 

Under  the  brooding  influence  of  such  a 
spirit,  science  does  not  change  its  nature  nor 
bec^pe  other  than  it  is  elsewhere.  As  Mr. 
Oilman  says,  economics  is  no  more  American 
than  physics  is  Belgian,  or  chemistry  Spanish. 
But  because  the  science  of  economics  is  the 
same  everywhere,  it  does  not  follow  that  its 
adaptation  to  the  existing  status  will  be  in 
every  case  the  same.  And  there  is  in  the 
American  social  order  something  so  distinc¬ 
tive  as  to  force  upon  its  bearers,  whether  they 
will  or  no,  a  different  method  of  applying  sci- 
entiflc  facts  from  what  prevails  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  It  is  not  certain,  for  example,  to  use 
an  illustration  of  Mr.  Gilman’s  preface,  that  a 
governmental  railway  system  will  work  well 
in  America  because  it  has  been  proved  to  work 
well  in  Great  Britain  and  France. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Other  motives  rule  our 
civilization,  other  principles  guide  it,  another 
spirit,  to  return  to  Mr.  Gilman’s  thesis,  ani¬ 
mates  it,  from  anything  that  prevails  in  other 
countries.  And  to  all  these,  motives,  princi¬ 
ples,  spirit,  the  very  notion  of  socialism  is 
foreign.  The  spirit  of  America  is  the  spirit  of 
individualism.  This  is,  in  a  measure,  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  though  it  is  not  all  of 
the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Mr.  Gilman  quotes 
Emerson’s  remark,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was 
“the  only  soul  in  history  who  has  appreciated 
the  worth  of  a  man,”  and  this  is  far  more  true 
than  the  Christian  Church  itself  realizes.  But 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  is  more  than  indi¬ 
vidualism,  more  even  than  that  which  Mr. 
Gilman  nobly  describes  as  the  higher  indi¬ 
vidualism,  and  perhaps  the  weak  point  in  a 
book  otherwise  strong,  is  that  he  fails  to  make 
snfficiently  evident  that  the  end  of  higher  in¬ 
dividualism  is  not  itself,  but  all  mankind.  He 
does,  indeed,  show  an  apprehension  of  this 
great  truth  in  his  synmpathetic  and  yet  dis¬ 
criminating,  chapter  on  Christian  Socialism, 
in  which  he  shows  how  well  worthy  of  the 
name  was  the  form  of  it  which  Maurice  and 
Kingsley  and  Hughes  founded  and  taught, 
and  how  far  short  of  the  Christian  ideal  is 
that  which  in  America  bears  the  same  name. 

He  touches  upon  the  great  truth,  yet  does 
not  quite  go  to  its  heart,  in  summing  up  on 
the  Hieher  Individualism.  “The  gospel  of 
membership  one  in  another  is  still  the  saving 
truth.  ‘No  man  liveth  to  himself,’  says 
Christian  Socialism.  ‘Bear  ye  one  another’s 
burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ.  ’ 
Christian  Individualism  declares  ‘each  man 
shall  bew  his  own  burden.  ’  The  reconcilia¬ 


tion  of  all  such  apparent  oppositions  is  found 
in  human  life,  which  is  large  enough  to  need 
and  absorb  all  the  Higher  Individualism  and 
all  the  Spiritual  Socialism  we  can  bying  to 
it.”  This  is  admirable,  though  limited,  as  it 
appears  to  stop  short  at  a  religon  which  is 
little  other  than  the  much  needed,  but  not 
sufficient  “enthusiasm  of  humanity. ”  In  the 
next  chapter,  however,  on  Social  Spirit,  he 
goes  farther,  and  plainly  declares  that  no 
social  idea  can  take  the  place  of  religion, 
emphatically  stating  that  “the  words,  ‘King¬ 
dom  of  God,’  still  express  a  commanding 
truth  for  social  reformers."  “In  constant 
progress  toward  the  ideal  they  denote,  purified 
by  wider  knowledge  and  purer  insight,  stand 
the  hope  and  the  salvation  of  mankind.” 
“Continuous  social  reform  in  the  name  of  the 
Most  High  God  of  the  actual  universe,  is  the 
religious  commandment  of  our  age.  ” 

To  a  very  large  number  of  readers,  doubt¬ 
less,  the  volume  will  be  the  more  directly  stim¬ 
ulating  because  it  does  not  go  further  in  this 
line,  because  it  remains  within  the  immedi¬ 
ately  practicable  and  concrete.  Like  all  of 
Mr.  Gilman’s  works,  this  is  a  compendium 
of  facts,  a  statement  of  things  as  they  are, 
very  much  to  be  relied  upon,  with  clear  indi¬ 
cations  of  the  direction  in  which  they  are  im¬ 
mediately  tending  and  practical  suggestions 
as  to  how  they  may  be  made  to  move  in  the 
right  direction.  The  chapters  on  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Future,  Industrial  Partnership,  and  The 
Functions  of  the  State,  contain  precisely  what 
every  intelligent  person  ought  to  know,  and 
what,  if  they  all  did  know,  would  be  of  imme¬ 
diate  avail  in  bringing  about  a  true,  not  a 
merely  superficial,  betterment  of  the  present 
state  of  things.  The  final  chapter.  The  Way 
to  Utopia,  is  a  very  exquisite  discussion  of 
Sir  Thomas  More’s  immortal  work,  showing 
how  marvellously  the  famous  statesman  of 
Henry  the  VIII.  foresaw  the  ideal  life  of  men 
on  earth.  The  chapter  is  of  high  value  by 
way  of  encouragement ;  we  have  realized  so 
much  of  Utopia  already,  let  us  resolutely  turn 
our  faces  thitherward  and  never  give  up  the 
quest  I 

The  Jacobean  Poets.  By  Edmund  Gosse, 
Hon.  M.A.  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
The  University  Series.  New  York  :  Chanes 
Scribner’s  Sons.  1894.  |1. 

This  series  is  one  of  small  books,  but  not  at 
all  of  light  reading.  The  subjects,  such,  for 
example,  as  The  Philosophy  of  the  Beautiful, 
The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Money,  The  Psychology 
of  the  Senses,  and  Logic,  Induction  and  De¬ 
duction,  are  subjects  which  call  for  serious 
thought,  though  in  general  they  are  treated 
by  writers  whose  reputation  is  literary  quite 
as  much  as  scientific.  Where,  as  frequently 
happens,  and  as  is  in  this  instance  the  case, 
the  subject  is  purely  literary,  and  treated,  as 
of  course  it  should  be,  by  a  man  eminent  in 
literature,  it  is  still  treated  most  seriously  and 
with  no  intent  merely  to  furnish  amusement 
for  an  idle  hour. 

Mr.  Gosse  recognizes  as  clearly  as  any  one 
the  hazard  of  attempting  to  make  a  literary 
epoch  tally  with  the  advent  of  any  given  king 
or  queen.  Yet  he  sees  quite  accurately  that 
there  is  an  essential  difference  between  the 
verse  which  is  truly  Elizabethan,  and 
that  which  is  actually  characteristic  of  the 
reign  of  James.  The  freshness,  the  uplift,  the 
soaring  quality,  which  characterize  the  poetry 
of  the  earlier  time  as  they  characterize  child¬ 
hood  and  the  springtime,  are  mostly  lost  in 
the  greater  polish,  the  more  melodious  dic¬ 
tion,  the  more  conventional  rhythm,  of  the 
matnrer  period.  In  this  evident  fact  Mr.  Gosse 
finds  sufficient  reason  for  the  line  of  demarca- 
I  tion  he  has  drawn.  The  special  note  of  his 
I  book,  if  the  expression  may  be  used,  is  his 
,  avoidance  of  the  well  known  in  his  illustra-  \ 


tions.  Few  of  the  verses  he  gives  will  be 
found  in  any  anthology.  Of  course  by  thi 
method  he  loses  the  best  of  any  given  poet, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  his  readers  are  much 
the  gainers,  for  the  selections  are  all  worthy 
of  their  writers,  and  to  know  them  is  to  add 
much  to  one’s  knowledge  of  what  of  true  and 
noble  verse  our  language  has  to  boast. 

The  Adventure#  of  Sherlock  Holmes.  By 
A.  Conan  Doyle.  Illuotrated.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers.  1894.  $1.26. 

Sherlock  Holmes  is  not  the  only  hero  whom 
his  author  has  been  forced  to  dispose  of  by 
death,  but  perhaps  he  is  the  only  one  who  has 
been  the  martyr  to  his  own  popularity.  The 
clever  detective  whom  Dr.  Doyle  was  so  fortu  - 
nate  as  to  create  won  the  favor  of  all  readers 
from  the  very  first,  and  to  the  credit  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  be  it  said,  not  simply  because  he 
was  a  clever  detective,  but  because  he  was  so 
high-minded,  so  invariably  on  the  side  of 
right,  so  willing  to  believe  the  best  of  human 
nature,  though  his  calling  brought  him  into 
contact  with  all  that  was  worst.  Since  he  be¬ 
came  a  factor  in  fictitious  literature.  Dr.  Doyle 
has  been  so  importunately  called  upon  for 
“more”  of  him  that  at  last  it  became  positive¬ 
ly  necessary  to  do  away  with  him,  and  the 
final  sketch  included  in  this  volume  shows 
him  as  coming  to  a  violent  end,  but  in  a  noble 
cause,  and  not  without  having  finished  his 
work.  There  have  been  detective  stories  in 
plenty,  too  many  of  them  in  fact,  by  far ;  but 
never  perhaps  any  which  have  openly  shown 
that  they  were  inspired  by  a  truly  moral  pur¬ 
pose.  “Sensational”  of  course  they  are,  but  it 
would  be  difficult  for  the  most  perverse  mind 
to  receive  harm  from  this  or  the  preceding 
volumes  of  Sherlock  Holmes’s  memoirs. 

In  Direst  Peril.  A  Novel.  By  David  Chris 
tie  Murray.  New  ITork:  Harper  and 
Brothers.  1894. 

The  struggle  for  Italian  unity  and  independ¬ 
ence  forms  the  background  for  this  story,  of 
which,  however,  the  greater  part  transpires  in 
England.  There  is,  indeed,  the  rescue  of  an 
Italian  nobleman  for  twenty  years  confined  in 
an  Austrian  dungeon,  in  which  the  hero  plays 
a  right  manly  part.  There  is  also  a  burglary 
in  which  he  plays  a  part  no  less  notable,  being 
himself  the  burglar  and  robbing  a  young  lady 
of  forty  thousand  pounds.  And  strange  to  say, 
the  young  lady  is  charmed  by  the  action  and 
agrees  to  marry  the  burglar  without  delay. 
And  thereby  is  taken  an  important  step  in  the 
Italian  cause. 


BeOK  NOTES. 

In  University  Foot-Ball  James  Church  has 
gathered  together  the  views  of  college  experts 
on  the  play  of  each  position  in  the  game.  The 
volume  contains  portraits  and  illustrations  of 
plays.  (Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $1.26.) 

The  Emigrant  Ship  by  W.  Clark  Russell  is 
a  highly  entertaining  seafaring  story  such  as 
Mr.  Russell  is  famous  for  writing.  To  the 
landsman  some  things  in  this  one  seem  unreal. 
(The  Cassell  Publishing  Co.  $1.00.) 

Fragments  in  Baskets,  by  Mrs.  Boyd  Car¬ 
penter,  the  wife  of  the  well-known  Bishop  of 
Ripon,  is  a  collection  of  short  religious  alle¬ 
gories  well  written  and  full  of  truth.  (J.  Sel- 
wyn  Tait  and  Sons. ) 

The  American  Book  Company  has  issued  a 
very  useful  collection  of  the  Myths  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  narrated  with  special  reference  to  liter¬ 
ature  and  art,  by  H.  A.  Guerber.  As  a  text¬ 
book  for  literature  and  art  classes  it  is  admir¬ 
able,  and  hardly  less  useful  as  a  reference  book 
for  the  general  reader.  Tne  volume  is  fully 
illustrated,  and  contains  a  map  showing  the 
location  of  these  myths,  with  genealogical 
table,  index  to  poetical  quotations,  glossary, 
j  and  general  index.  $1.50. 
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An  interesting  contribution  to  the  widely- 
discussed  question  of  Church  Unity  is  now 
to  be  bad  in  book  forro  from  the  pen  of  Prof. 
Charles  W.  Shields  of  Princeton,  author  of 
Philosophia  Ultima.  It  is  entitled  The  His¬ 
toric  Episcopate,  and  is  an  essay  on  the  four 
articles  of  Church  Unity  proposed  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  House  of  Bishops  and  the  Lambeth  Con¬ 
ference.  No  work  on  the  subject  of  Cburcb 
Unity  has  attracted  wider  attention.  It  has 
been  read,  by  spec'ial  invitation  before  clerical 
assemblies  representing  the  different  Christian 
denominations,  and  is  now  printed  in  answer 
to  many  requests  for  its  publication.  As  our 
readers  are  aware.  Dr.  Shields,  though  a  loyal 
Presbyterian,  takes  strong  ground  in  favor  of 
the  Historic  Episcopate  as  the  only  possible 
basis  for  the  reunion  of  Christendom.  (Scrib¬ 
ner's. ) 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Preacher's  Magazine  for  February  (Ketch- 
am)  contains  the  eloquent  plea  against  The 
Sunday  Secular  Newspaper  delivered  by  Dr. 
Cuyler  before  the  American  Sabbath  Union  at 
its  fifth  anniversary  last  December. 

Two  daughters  of  Alma  Tadema,  the  well 
known  painter  of  classic  subjects,  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  tbe  pages  of  the  li^arch  Harper’s. 
Miss  Laurence  Alma  Tadema  is  tbe  author  of 
An  Undivined  Tragedy,  a  romantic  story  told 
in  a  dialogue  between  mother  and  daughter. 
The  two  illustrations  were  drawn  by  Miss 
Anna  Alma  Tadema. 

The  current  (December)  number  of  the  Bul¬ 
letin  of  the  American  Geographical  Society,  un¬ 
der  the  topic  Matabele,  gives  an  excellent  map 
of  the  territories  claimed  by  the  British  South 
African  Company,  reduced  from  the  map  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  company.  They  include  with 
Matabeleland,  Mashonaland,  Bechuanaland, 
and  tbe  Khamas  country.  The  article  severe¬ 
ly  criticises  the  unchristian  course  of  England 
in  respect  of  these  parts  of  the  Dark  Continent. 

Miss  Anna  L.  Bicknell,  an  American  lady 
who  was  instructor  of  the  children  of  one  of 
tbe  ladies  of  the  Imperial  household,  con¬ 
tributes  an  article  to  the  March  Century  on 
The  Tuileries  under  the  Second  Empire. 
Miss  Bicknell  was  an  inmate  of  the  palace  at 
the  time  of  the  downfall  of  the  Emperor.  She 
describes  the  Tuileries  as  a  most  uncomforta¬ 
ble  habitation,  with  no  conveniences  of  mod¬ 
ern  life,  its  sanitary  arrangements  and  drain¬ 
age  very  bad,  while  in  parts  of  the  palace  the 
air  was  absolutely  pestilential.  A  careful 
watch  was  kept  on  tbe  inmates,  and  they  were 
subiected  to  military  discipline.  No  parcels 
could  be  removed  without  authorization,  and 
any  one  who  was  out  after  midnight  was  re¬ 
ported  the  next  morning. 

The  Silver  Cross,  the  organ  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Order  of  the  King’s  Daughters  and 
Sons,  has  changed  its  form  from  the  magazine 
to  the  quarto  page.  It  has  enlarged  the  num¬ 
ber  of  its  departments,  and  has  secured  a 
number  of  new  contributors,  among  them  Mrs. 
Logan,  Mrs.  Cleveland,  Lady  Somerset,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Sangster,  Mr.  Depew,  General  Por¬ 
ter,  Dr.  Parkhurst,  and  Dr.  Rainsford.  The 
subscription  price  is  unchanged,  one  dollar  a 
year. 

A  certain  interest  attaches  to  books  issued 
anonymously  from  well  known  publishing 
houses.  In  the  January  Harper’s  appeared  a 
strong  unsigned  article  on  “The  Mission  of 
the  Jews.”  The  writer  is  the  author  of  the 
volume  on  The  Jewish  Question,  which  will 
be  published  by  Harper  and  Brothers  about 
the  Itttb  of  this  month. 

Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  has  written  an  article 
on  the  Midison  Square  Garden  of  New  York, 
which  will  appear  in  the  March  Century.  She 
thinks  that  the  architects  have  made  a  tower 
which  is  much  more  beautiful  than  its  proto 
type,  the  Giralda  tower  at  Seville.  The 
Oiralda  tower  is  in  two  distinct  parts,  sep¬ 
arated  from  each  other  by  nearly  four  cen¬ 
turies  of  time,  and  just  as  widely  by  dispari¬ 
ties  in  style.  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  considers 
the  New  York  tower  from  base  to  crown  a 
consistent  and  harmonious  piece  of  work.  Its 
general  scheme — its  outline  and  a  portion  of  its 
main  parts — is  borrowed  from  the  Giralda. 
The  latter  is  275  feet  in  height,  but  the  New 
York  tower  is  850  feet  in  height  to  the  points 
of  Diana’s  crescent.  Tbe  Girald  tower  is  not 
attached  to  a  building,  but  stands  alone. 


The  tower  of  the  Madison  Square  Garden  rises 
from  a  long  facade  60  feet  in  height. 

A  new  novel  by  Dr.  Georg  Ebers,  entitled 
Cleopatra,  is  in  the  press  of  D.  Appleton  and 
Company,  the  publishers  of  Dr.  Ebers’s  works 
in  this  country. 

The  Life  Here  and  the  Life  Hereafter  is  the 
title  of  an  Easter  Sermon  by  Phillips  Brooks 
that  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company  will  publish 
in  a  few  days. 

Ginn  and  Company  announce  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  selections  from  tbe  essays  of  Francis 
Jeffrey  edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by 
Mr.  Lewis  E.  Gates  of  Harvard.  The  book  is 
meant  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  his¬ 
torical  study  of  literary  criticism. 

It  is  understood  that  the  History'  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  upon  which  Mr.  Edgar 
Stanton  Maclay  has  been  engaged  for  the  last 
nine  years,  is  now  nearing  completion.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  no  complete  history  of 
the  navy  has  been  published  since  Fenimore 
Cooper’s  time.  Mr.  Maclay’s  history  comes 
down  to  1894. 

Professor  Richard  T.  Ely’s  Social  Aspects  of 
Christianity,  published  by  T.  Y.  Crowell  and 
Company,  has  been  placed  by  The  United 
Brethren  in  Christ  in  their  course  of  study  for 
theological  students.  The  Methodists  have 
also  adopted  it  in  theii  prescribed  course  of 
study.  It  has  likewise  found  its  way  into  the 
Bible  classes  of  several  of  the  Western  churches, 
and  it  is  used  as  a  text-book  by  many  students 
of  social  science  all  over  the  country. 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mitilin  and  Company  have 
issued  Longfellow’s  poems  in  their  Cambridge 
edition  of  American  poets.  While  it  is  the 
only  complete  edition  of  Longfellow’s  Poetical 
Works  yet  published  in  a  single  volume,  and 
far  more  complete  in  editorial  equipment,  bio¬ 
graphical  and  bibliographical  notes  than 
any  other  inexpensive  edition,  it  is  perhaps 
the  handsomest  edition  of  the  kind  that 
has  been  produced  in  this  country.  The 
type,  the  paper  thin,  yet  so  opaque  that  the 
print  does  not  show — and  the  binding, — are 
features  which  ought  to  commend  it  to  a  very 
large  circle  of  readers. 

The  International  Sunday-school  Lesson 
Committee,  perceiving  the  importance  of  giv¬ 
ing  a  greater  continuity  to  the  study  of  the 
Bible  than  was  effected  by  the  selections 
for  this  year  and  next,  issue  leaflets  giving 
with  the  Lessons  and  the  Golden  Text  a  series 
of  parallel  or  illustrated  passages  which  may 
be  studied  or  read  in  connection  with  the 
lesson.  This  is  excellent.  Teachers  will  do 
well  to  ask  their  superintendents  to  supply  their 
schools  with  the  leaflet  for  this  year.  Those 
who  are  preparing  “Helps”  for  1895  will  doubt¬ 
less  incorporate  these  parallel  and  illustrative 
passages  into  their  work. 

In  his  paper  on  “Peons  of  the  South,”  pubJ 
lisbed  by  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  Mr.  George  K.  Holmes  of 
the  Census  Bureau  shows  that  tbe  Southern 
farmer  is  held  in  a  form  of  bondage  by  the 
merchant.  This  bondage  is  one  of  debt,  con 
tracted  to  furnish  himself  with  clothing,  sup¬ 
plies,  etc.  Since  the  merchant  thus  controls 
the  farmer,  he  makes  the  farmer  produce 
that  crop  that  can  most  readily  be  marketed. 
This  crop  is  cotton,  and  it  is  produced,  there¬ 
fore,  in  quantities  proportionate  to  the  in¬ 
debtedness.  “Every  crop  of  cotton,”  says  Mr. 
Holmes,  “is  mostly  consumed  before  it  is 
harvested,  and  after  the  harvest  the  farm 
owner  or  tenant  has  to  place  a  lien  on  next 
year’s  crop  often  before  the  seed  goes  in  the 
ground.  These  liens  bear  high  rates  of  inter¬ 
est,  because  the  supplies  are  advanced  at  ex 
cessive  prices.  ”  Mr.  Holmes  also  suggests  a 
remedy  for  this  state  of  aflFairs,  but  does  not 
have  any  hopes  of  its  adoption. 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company  will 
soon  publish  in  their  Riverside  Literature  Se¬ 
ries  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers.  This 
edition  has  a  Frontispiece  which  is  a  reduced 
reproduction  of  the  first  page  of  the  opening 
number  of  The  Spectator ;  a  Table  of  Contents 
which  gives  the  author  and  date  of  each  essay  ; 
a  Chronological  Table  of  the  principal  events 
in  the  lives  of  Addison  and  Steele ;  an  Intro, 
duction,  in  which  the  editor  has  given  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Essay  and  the  great  influence  it 
exerted  on  the  literature  of  tbe  eighteenth 
century,  and  tells  of  the  career  of  Tbe  Specta¬ 
tor  and  tbe  reasons  of  its  great  and  immediate 
popularity.  The  Notes,  which  are  quite  numer¬ 
ous,  explain  allusions  to  events  and  customs 
contemporaneous  with  the  essays.  The  price 
of  the  book,  which  is  bound  in  linen  covers, 
is  40  cents. 


The  American  Folk-Lore  Society  is  about  to 
undertake  an  extensive  scheme  of  publication, 
under  the  name  of  “Memoirs  of  the  American 
Folk-Lore  Society.”  The  first  volume  of  this 
series,  to  be  published  this  month,  will  be 
Folk-Tales  of  Angola,  b^  Heli  Chatelain,  late 
United  States  Commercial  A^ent  in  Loanda, 
West  Africa.  ’The  work,  which  will  give  in 
original  text  and  literal  translation  the  oral 
literature  of  the  West  African  coast,  will  be 
the  first  published  representation  of  the  ideas, 
emotions,  and  moral  sentiments  of  races  from 
which  has  been  derived  a  great  part  of  the 
negro  population  of  the  Southern  States,  and 
will  therefore  have  an  important  bearing  on 
American  history.  Among  other  works  in¬ 
tended  to  continue  tbe  series  are  collections 
of  the  French  Creole  tales  of  Louisiana,  and 
of  the  Current  Superstitions  still  found  in 
great  mass  among  the  English-speaking  popu¬ 
lation.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  publications 
proposed  w’ill  constitute  an  important  addi¬ 
tion  to  Americana,  but  the  complete  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  plan  will  depend  on  adequate  sup¬ 
port  from  the  American  public.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  the  number  of  members  of  the  Society 
should  be  increaesd  by  at  least  five  hundred. 
Persons  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Society 
will  gladly  be  received  as  members,  the  an¬ 
nual  fee  being  three  dollars,  giving  the  right 
t«:  a  copy  of  tbe  organ  of  the  Society,  the 
Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore  (Quarterly). 
Persons  wishing  to  become  members,  or  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  Publication  Fund,  will  please 
address  the  Permanent  Secretary,  W.  W. 
Newell,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  :  The  Jacobean  Poets  ; 
Edmund  Gosse. — The  Historic  Episcopate;  Gharles 
Woodruff  Shields. 

Harper  and  Brothers  :  The  Mystery  of  A  bel  Fore¬ 
finger  ;  William  Drysdale. - The  New  Prince  For- 

tunatus;  William  Black. - A  Child’s  History  of 

Spain  ;  John  Bonner. - Studies  of  the  Stage  ; 

Brander  Matthews. - Tempe;  Constance  Cotterell 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  :  The  Story  of  Spain ;  Henry 

Edward  Watts. - Fairy  Tales  from  the  Arabian 

Nights.  Illustrated.  C.  Dixon. - Secularism; 

John  M.  Benham. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company  :  The  Conversion  of 

India ;  George  Smith. - Paul  Errington  and  Our 

Scarlet  Prince:  .Tohn  McDowell  Leavett. - Among 

the  Matabeles ;  D.  Carnegie. - Popular  Selections 

from  Hymns  New  and  Old ;  D.  B.  Towner  and 
Others. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company,  Boston :  The 
Sir  Roger  de  Coveriey  Papers;  from  The  Spectator. 

Macmillan  and  Company :  The  Epistles  of  St. 
Peter ;  J.  Rawson  Lumby. 

Lee  and  Shepard,  Boston  :  The  Political  Economy 
of  Natural  Law  ;  Henry  Wood. 

Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. :  Preaching  in  Siuim ;  Hampden  C. 
DuBose. 

Thomas  Whittaker  :  The  Hebrew  Twins  ;  Sam¬ 
uel  Cox. 

Contemporary  Publishing  Company  :  My  Arctic 
Journal ;  Josephine  Diebitsch  Peary. 

George  H.  Ellis,  Boston  :  The  Spirit  of  God  ;  Pro¬ 
tap  Cbundar  Mozoomdar. 

American  Book  Company :  Manual  for  Fifth 
Year  Grade  of  Art  Instruction ;  White’s  New 
Course. 

Ginn  and  Company,  Boston  :  Selections  from  the 
Essays  of  Francis  Jeffrey  ;  Lewis  E.  Gates. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Company  :  Inspiration;  W. 
Sanday. 

The  Baker  and  Taylor  Company  :  The  Friendship 
of  Jesus  ;  Frank  Samuel  Child. 

National  Temperance  Publication  Society  :  “The 
Fruit  of  the  Vine”;  John  Ellis. 

PERIODICALS. 

For  January  :  Chine.se  Recorder. 

For  February  :  Silver  Cross;  Christian  Litera¬ 
ture;  Missionary  Record;  Pansy;  Teachers’ World; 
School  Review:  Thinker;  Spirit  of  Missions;  Lit- 
tell;  Christian  Thought;  Quiver:  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury;  Hartford  Seminary  Record;  Charities  Re¬ 
view;  Fortnightly;  Yale  Review. 

For  March  :  Popular  Science  Monthly;  Mission¬ 
ary  Review  of  the  World;  Pilgrim  Tegcher;  The 
Church  at  Home  and  Abroad  ;  Harper’s ;  Century; 
Magazine  of  Art. 


Discussing  the  smoke  nuisance  in  its  sanitary 
aspect,  the  Medical  News  foresees  that  at  no 
distant  day  such  energy  as  is  to  be  obtained 
from  coal  will  be  produced  at  the  mines  and 
transmitted  to  centres  of  population  in  the 
form  of  electricity,  to  be  again  converted  into 
light,  heat,  and  power.  The  sanitary  gain 
that  will  thus  result  will  certainly  not  be  in¬ 
considerable.  The  avoidance  of  smoke,  ashes, 
deleterious  gases,  bulky  fuels,  and  care  of  fur¬ 
naces  must  certainly  tend  to  increase  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  life  and  to  make  it  more  enjoyable. 
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THE  MARKET  SQUARE  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHIRCH,  HARRISBURG. 

THE  CENTENNIAE  CELEBRATION. 

Last  week  was  a  memorable  one  for  Presby¬ 
terians  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  especially  for 
the  Market-square  Church  in  that  city.  In  a 
burst  of  melody,  with  the  rays  of  a  smiling 
February  sun  streaming  through  every  win¬ 
dow,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  thousand  peo¬ 
ple,  the  Centennial  of  the  Market-square  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  was  inaugurated,  on  Sunday 
morning,  February  11,  that  being  the  one  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  of  the  eleMon  of  the  first 
elders  of  that  church.  With  a  brilliant  social 
reception  attended  by  fifteen  hundred  people 
on  Friday  evening,  February  16th,  the  one 
hundredth  anniverary  of  the  orditiation  of  the 
first  elders,  the  centennial  celebration  came 
to  an  end.  For  weeks  the  committees  in 
charge  had  been  working  assiduously  for  the 
success  of  the  event.  For  weeks  Presbyterians 
of  the  city  had  been  looking  forward  to  its 
coming.  It  was  therefore  in  keeping  with  the 
expectations  of  the  public  that  the  church 
should  be  crowded.  It  was  taken  as  an  omen 
of  good  fortune  that  the  opening  days  should 
be  bright  with  sunshine,  and  it  is  certain  that 
something  would  have  been  wanting  had  there 
been  less  of  song. 

The  hands  of  the  decorator  had  transformed 
the  beautiful  white  auditorium  into  a  pleas¬ 
ing  picture.  Over  and  about  the  pulpit  were 
blue  streamers  with  here  and  there  a  touch  of 
scarlet.  Down  either  pillar  hung  blue  banners 
bearing  the  words,  “Jesus  Christ  and  Him 
Crucified,”  and  “Jesus  Christ  the  Chief  Corner 
Stone.”  Above  the  pulpit  on  either  side  of  a 
large  rosette  of  blue  and  scarlet,  were  the 
mottoes  from  the  church  seal  in  Latin,  “Vox 
Clemantis  in  Deserto,”  “A  voice  of  one  crying 
in  the  wilderness,”  and  “Philadelphia  Maneto,” 
“Let  brotherly  love  remain.”  On  scarlet 
streamers  in  the  front  of  the  church  were  the 
names  of  John  Knox  and  John  Calvin,  while 
on  the  window  ledges  were  the  names  of  Fran¬ 
cis  Herron,  Jonathan  Edwards,  John  Wither¬ 
spoon,  John  Rogers,  John  McMillan,  Archi¬ 
bald  Alexander,  David  Elliott,  Charles  Hodge, 
Albert  Barnes,  Philemon  Fouse,  John  Elder, 
and  Charles  Nisbet.  A  profusion  of  smilax 
added  to  the  attractiveness,  and  the  platform 
was  beautified  by  century  plants  and  cut  flow¬ 
ers  in  abundance.  The  front  of  the  choir 
gallery  was  draped  in  scarlet  and  blue  bunt¬ 
ing,  and  there  was  a  charm  about  the  whole 
church  that  was  irresistible. 

The  service  was  conducted  by  the  pastor, 
the  Rev.  George  B.  Stewart,  D.  D. ,  assisted 
by  the  Rev.  David  M.  Skilling,  the  pastor’s 
assistant;  the  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Robinson, 
D.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  John  DeWitt,  D.  D. , 
LL.  D. ,  who  gave  the  address,  whom  Dr. 
Stewart  introduced  by  saying:  “It  is  fitting 
that  the  address  on  this  occasion  should  be 
given  by  one  whose  father  for  fifty  years  was 
the  beloved  pastor  of  this  church,  one  who 
was  born  and  reared  among  you,  and  who  is 
peculiarly  qualified  to  speak  at  this  time.  ” 
He  referred  briefly  to  Dr.  DeWitt’s  work 
since  entering  the  ministry ;  how  he  had  risen 
from  one  position  to  another,  first  as  pastor  of 
churches  in  Irvington,  Boston,  and  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  then  as  professor  in  Lane,  McCor¬ 
mick,  and  Princeton  Theological  Seminaries. 
Dr.  DeWitt’s  subject  was  “The  Beginnings  of 
Presbyterianism  in  the  Middle  Colonies.” 

DR.  DE  WITT’S  ADDRESS. 

Dr.  DeWitt  began  by  thanking  the  congre¬ 
gation  for  the  invitation.  He  would  always 
regard  this  church  as  his  church,  as  no  other 
could  be.  Harrisburg  could  never  be  any¬ 
thing  to  him  except  his  home.  He  had  only 


lately  come  to  Harrisburg  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  the  graves  of  five  generations  of  ances¬ 
tors.  Though  the  most  of  his  life  had  been 
lived  away  from  the  city,  he  had  carried  with 
him  vivid  recollections  of  the  natural  beauty 
of  its  situation.  (In  this  connection  he  quoted 
at  length  from  the  late  Dr.  Benjamin  J. 
Wallace  a  beautiful  description  of  Harrisburg 
and  the  surrounding  country.)  He  dwelt  at 
length  on  the  charming  social  life  which  had 
always  characterized  the  town,  and  said  that 
no  small  part  of  this  charm  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  Harrisburg  and  the  surrounding 
country  were  settled  by  two  classes  of  people, 
and  that  the  interaction  of  the  two  great  ele¬ 
ments  of  this  early  population,  the  Scotch- 
Irish  element  and  the  Teutonic  element,  had 
made  a  larger,  richer,  and  kindlier  social  life 
than  either  element  would  have  maae  by 
itself.  The  present  generation  of  Harrisburg- 
ers  inherits  the  qualities  of  both  peoples. 

In  coming  to  the  subject  of  his  discourse, 


ism.  The  Reformed  theologians  supposed  they 
found  the  element  of  the  government ,  in  the 
New  Testament,  but  there  was  needed  a  genius 
who  could  seize  these  elements  and  embody 
them  in  a  Church  that  would  serve  as  a  model 
to  the  Reformed  churches  of  Europe.  Such  a 
genius  appeared  in  the  Frenchman,  John 
Calvin,  and  the  church  in  Geneva  as  organ¬ 
ized  by  him  became  the  model  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  churches  of  the  world.  _ ^ 

The  Reformed  theology  and  Presbyterian 
Church  order  were  eagerly  accepted  by  the 
people  of  Scotland,  and  were  established  as 
the  national  religion  against  the  influence  of 
the  crown.  When  the  plantations  in  Ulster 
were  settled,  they  were  settled  by  these  Pres¬ 
byterians  from  Scotland,  and  a  century’s  life 
there  showed  that  their  national  characteris¬ 
tics  were  too  persistent  to  be  absorbed  or 
modified  by  contact  with  the  Irish  Celts. 
During  this  life  in  Ireland  the  Ulster  Scotch 
Presbyterians  were  subjected  to  severe  oppres¬ 
sions  and  persecutions  not  only  during  the 
reign  of  the  Stuarts,  but  even  in  the  reigns  of 
Anne  and  the  earlier  Georges,  though  these 
later  monarebs  owed  to  the  Ulster  men  their 
throne.  The  details  of  these  oppressions  were 
dwelt  upon  in  the  address. 

It  was  these  oppressions  that  led  to 
the  migrations  of  the  Scotch  Irish  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  They  came  to 
America  burning  with  a  sense  of  the 
wrong  done  by  Great  Britain,  and  set¬ 
tled  in  all  the  colonies  south  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  receiving  a  very 
large  share  of  them.  The  result  was 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  War  of 
Independence  every  colony  south  of 
New  England  had  a  large  population 
not  only  ready,  but  eager  to  declare 
the  colonies  independent  of  the  mother 
country,  eager  also  to  make  good  that 
declaration  in  actiial  war.  Without 
seeking  at  all  to  minimize  the  services 
of  New  England  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  it  must  be  said  that  the  services 
of  the  Scotch-Irish  were  at  least  equal 
to  those  of  the  English  of  New  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  Scotch-Irish  occupied  in  the  col¬ 
onies  a  very  different  position  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  civil  governments  from  that 
occupied  by  the  New  Englanders  and  by 
the  Dutch,  and  afterward  the  English 
in  New  York.  The  Scotch-Irish  had 
no  company  of  their  own  that  received 
a  charter  of  civil  government.  They 
migrated  to  colonies  whose  govern¬ 
ments  had  already  been  formed.  Hence 
in  certain  colonies  their  mode  of  relig¬ 
ion  was  regarded  as  dissent  and  treated 
as  unlawful.  This  was  the  case  in 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  in  New  York. 
Happily  our  Scotch-Irish  ancestors  in 
Pennsylvania  escaped  this  particular 
kind  of  suffering.  They  owed,  and  we 
as  their  descendants  owe,  a  debt  of 
gratitude  not  easily  estimated  to  Will¬ 
iam  Penn  for  the  form  of  government 
which  he  gave  to  the  province  of  which 
he  was  the  proprietor.  That  govern¬ 
ment  was  distinguished  by  two  traits. 
First,  the  people  were  to  govern,  and 
second,  there  was  to  be  perfect  liberty 
in  religion.  This  liberty  in  religion  was 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  popularity  that 
Pennsylvania  enjoyed  among  the  Scotch-Irish 
immigrants.  Hence  they  emigrated  in  great 
numbers  to  Pennsylvania,  so  that  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  province  rose  from  20,000  in  1701 
to  250,000  in  1749. 

The  moment  they  came  they  began  to  organ¬ 
ize  congregations  and  to  build  churches.  ’They 
valued  religion  and  enjoyed  this  new  liberty 
and  took  advantage  of  it.  They  were  never  a 
people  who  needed  missionaries  to  evangelize 
them.  They  were  religious  communities  from 
the  beginning.  Moreover,  closely  connected 
with  the  organization  of  the  churches  was  the 
organization  of  the  parochial  schools.  In  all 
this  valley  the  two  institutions  were  con¬ 
temporaneous.  Nor  did  they  stop  with  these. 
Quite  as  soon  after  their  settlement  as  the  New 
England  Puritans  they  founded  institutions  for 
the  higher  education  —  the  schools  out  of 
which  were  developed  Princeton  College  and 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  DeWitt  also  described  the  life  of  the 
settlers  and  its  hardships,  and  said  that  the 
great  danger  to  which  they,  like  all  new  set¬ 
tlers,  were  exposed,  that  of  a  relapse  into  bar¬ 
barism,  was  escaped  because  they  were  held  to 
a  high  ideal  of  life  by  their  theology  and  their 
church  organization.  He  defended  them 
from  the  attacks  made  upon  them  by  some 
writers  for  their  treatment  of  the  Indiana.  The 


he  said  that  as  the  church  was  to  spend  a 
week  in  recalling  the  life  of  this  particular 
congregation,  it  would  be  well  to  call  up  a 
picture  of  the  beginnings  of  Presbyterianism 
in  this  part  of  the  United  States.  The  refor¬ 
mation  begun  by  Martin  Luther  not  only 
divided  Western  Christianity  against  itself, 
but  introdued  into  the  life  of  Christianity  a 
critical  and  Protestant  spirit  which  issued 
first  in  national  and  afterward  in  denomina¬ 
tional  churches.  Whether  what  was  gained 
by  the  introduction  of  this  spirit  had  ade¬ 
quately  compensated  for  the  loss  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  unity  of  the  church,  he  would  not  dis¬ 
cuss.  He  simply  noted  the  great  historical 
fact  that  Protestantism  was  not  only  itself  a 
division  of  the  Church,  but  impressed  upon 
’the  Church  a  tendency  still  more  to  divide. 
The  first  division  was  that  between  Luther  and 
Zwingli  touching  the  presence  of  the  body  of 
Christ  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper.  The 
Zwinglian,  or  Reformed  type  of  Protestantism, 
spread  itself  more  widely  over  Europe.  It 
was  not  so  closely  associated  with  the  State 
as  was  Lutheranism,  and  therefore  required 
for  its  healthful  development  a  government 
that  would  be  both  strong  and  representative 
of  the  people.  Such  a  church  government 
was  organized,  and  is  known  as  Presbyterian- 
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period  in  which  these  earlier  churches,  such 
as  Derry  and  Paxton,  were  planted,  was  not  a 

Siriod  of  warm  and  glowing  religious  life. 

ut  soon  after  they  were  planted  the  great 
revival  in  England  and  America,  which  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Wesleyan  communion, 
largely  affected  the  lives  of  these  Scotch -Irish 
churches,  and  it  was  after  this  more  generous 
religious  spirit  bad  begun  to  pervade  them 
that  the  first  church  in  mirrisburg  was  founded 
a  century  ago.  Leaving  the  history  of  the 
last  hundredyears  to  be  told  by  Dr.  Robin¬ 
son,  Dr.  Dewitt  concluded  by  calling  upon 
those  be  addressed  to  honor  the  memory  of 
their  ancestors. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL  ANNIVKKSABT. 

In  the  evening  the  seventy  eighth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Sunday-school  was  celebrated  in 
the  auditorium.  As  the  scbosl  was  the  pioneer 
Sunday-school  in  this  region,  being  organized 
in  1816,  it  was  fitting  that  its  anniversary 
should  be  moved  forward  one  week  in  order 
to  have  it  as  part  of  the  special  centennial 
programme.  A  programme  had  been  prepa}*ed 
consisting  of  music  by  the  choir  of  the  senior 
department  and  musical  exercises  by  the  in¬ 
termediate  and  primary  departments.  The 
singing  and  responsive  reading  of  the  little 
ones  was  a  feature  of  the  occasion.  Superin¬ 
tendent  S.  J.  M.  McCarrell  presided.  There 
were  addresses  by  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Robinson, 
George  E.  Sterry  of  New  York,  brother-in-law 
of  Dr.  John  DeWitt,  and  son-in-law  of  Dr. 
William  R.  DeWitt,  former  pastor  of  the 
church,  and  the  pastor  of  the  church,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Stewart.  Interesting  reports  showing 
the  fiourishing  condition  of  the  schools  were 
presented  by  the  Secretary,  Samuel  C.  Miller. 
The  school  now  numbers  nearly  seventeen 
hundred  members.  As  at  the  morning  ser¬ 
vice,  the  church  was  crowded  and  many  were 
unable  to  gain  admittance. 

THE  COMMUNION. 

On  Monday  evening  there  was  a  communion 
service  of  all  the  Presbyte/ian  churches.  A 
vielent  storm  prevailed  all  day  and  evening, 
and  yet  the  church  was  well  filled  with  com-  ! 
municants.  The  Rev.  George  S.  Chambers, 
D.  D. ,  of  the  Pine-street  Church  presided,  and  ' 
the  Rev.  Albert  B.  Williamson  of  Paxton  I 
Church,  Pastor  George  B.  Stewart,  D.  D. ,  the 
Rev.  David  M.  Skilling,  his  assistant,  the  Rev. 
Reuben  H.  Armstrong  of  Elder-street  Church, 
the  Rev.  George  S.  Duncan  of  Westminster, 
and  the  Rev.  William  P.  Patterson  of  Olivet 
Church,  assisted. 

The  emblems  were  distributed  by  the  elders 
of  these  several  churches.  It  was  an  im¬ 
pressive  occasion,  and  beautifully  illustrated 
the  unity  of  the  household  of  faith. 

MUSICAL,  YESTIVAI,. 

On  Tuesday  evening  there  was  a  musical 
festival,  which  was  the  most  notable  event 
in  the  musical  experience  of  Harrisburg  for 
many  years. 

The  large  centennial  choir,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  George  R.  Fleming,  a  leading 
attorney  in  the  city,  with  Mr.  David  Edgar 
Crozier,  the  accomplished  musician  at  the 
organ,  rendered  the  most  difficult  church 
music  with  accuracy,  skill,  and  sympathy. 

The  choir  gave  Buck's  “Festival  Te  Deum,” 
Faure-Shelly’s  “Lo,  it  is  I,”  Buck’s  "O  Clap 
your  Hands,  ”  and  Farmer’s  “  Qui  Tollis.  ”  The 
organ  pieces  were  Wagner’s  Vorspiel  to  Parsi¬ 
fal,  Reinberger’s  Pastorale  from  Sonata  in  D 
Minor,  Mozart’s  Andante  in  F,  and  tiem- 
meus’s  Marche  Pontificals. 

William  G.  Underwood  sang  Gounod’s 
“Glory  to  Thee,  My  God,  this  Night”;  Miss 
Reba  Bunton  sang  “Eye  bath  not  seen,”  from 
Gaul’s  Holy  City;  “Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Z.  Gross 
gave  “Forever  with  the  Lord”  as  a  duet,  and 
Miss  Helen  Espy  sang  “Jerusalem.”  Mr.  H. 
Murray  Graydon,  an  elder  in  the  Pine-street 
Church,  whose  father  and  brother  were  for 
many  years  in  the  Market  square  Church,  and 


who  himself  was  for  many  years  the  leader  of 
the  choir  in  the  mother  church,  read  a  paper 
on  “The  Hymnology  of  the  Mother  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Harrisburg,  with  Some  Rem¬ 
iniscences  of  Choirs  and  Choir  Days.”  This 
paper  was  devoted  strictly  to  its  theme,  and 
contained  interesting  local  matter.  The  music 
throughout  the  week  was  of  a  very  high  order. 

Wednesday  evening  was  a  field  day  for  all  of 
the  Presbyterian  churches  of  the  city,  and 
Paxton  Church,  just  beyond  the  city  limits, 
and  another  large  audience  enjoyed  the  ser¬ 
vice.  The  Rev.  William  A.  West,  formerly 
pastor  of  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  city,  stated  clerk  of  the  Carlisle  Pres 
bytery,  presided.  The  meeting  was  a  union 
one,  each  Presbyterian  congregation  in  the 
city  having  a  representative  on  the  platform. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  these  representa¬ 
tives,  setting  forth  the  history  past  a^d  pres¬ 
ent  of  his  church. 

Paxton  Church,  Organized  about  1726,  was  rep¬ 
resented  by  Kev.  Albert  B.  Williamson. 

Market  Square  Church,  Organized  February  16, 
1794,  by  Rev.  Geo.  B.  Stewart,  D.D. 

Pine  Street  Church,  Organized,  May  22, 1858,  by 
I  Prof.  Jacob  F.  Seiler,  Ph.D. 

Elder  Street  Church,  Organized  October  28, 1858, 
by  Mr.  Cassius  M.  Brown 

Covenant  Church,  Organized  September  9,  1866, 
by  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Garland. 

Westminster  Church,  Organized  June  19,  1873, 
’'‘y  Rev.  George  S.  Dnncan. 

I  Olivet  church,  Organized  October  15,  1889,  by 
I  Rev.  William  P.  Patterson. 

Senator  McCarrell,  who  was  to  have  respond- 
I  ed  for  Market-square  Church,  was  absent  on 
I  aoount  of  illness,  and  Dr.  Stewart,  the  pastor, 
took  his  place,  speaking  of  the  present  condi- 
;  tion  of  the  congregation.  Market  -  square 
{  Church,  he  said,  was  in  a  condition  of  grow¬ 
ing  prosperity,  with  no  indications  of  old  age. 
Its  present  membership  is  768.  Of  this  num¬ 
ber  ten  have  been  members  for  more  than  fifty 
years,  thirteen  others  for  more  than  thirty 
I  years,  229  for  more  than  ten  years,  and  516 
I  have  united  with  the  church  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  pastorate. 

DR.  B0BIN80N’8  ADDRE88. 

Thursday  evening  was  the  jewel  of  the 
week.  That  wh’ch  went  before  and  that 
which  came  after  was  the  resplendent  setting. 
Tbe  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Robinson,  D.D. ,  now 
professor  in  Western  Theological  Seminary  at 
Allegheny,  for  thirty  years  pastor  of  the 
church,  thirteen  of  which  was  spent  as  the 
colleague  of  Dr.  DeWitt,  gave  the  historical 
address.  Dr.  Robinson  spoke  for  an  hour 
and  three-quarters,  and  retained  throughout 
the  close  attention  of  the  vast  audience  crowd¬ 
ed  into  the  large  auditorium, 
i  The  music  of  the  evening  was  especially 
I  appropriate.  After  Mr.  Crozier  had  opened 
j  the  service  with  Mackenzie’s  Benedictus,  the 
congregation  repeated  the  Apostles’  Creed, 

!  and  were  led  in  the  invocation  by  the  Rev. 
I.  Potter  Haj’es  of  Wrightsville,  formerly  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Covenant  Church  in  the  city.  The 
hymns,  “Before  Jehovah’s  Awful  Throne,” 
“Our  God,  our  help,  in  ages  past,”  and  Ein 
Feste  Burg,  the  “  Battle  hymn  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation,”  were  sung  with  great  heartiness  by 
the  congregation.  As  the  first  notes  of  the 
Hallelujah  Chorus  from  the  Messiah  burst 
forth  from  the  choir,  the  audience  by  common 
impulse  rose  to  their  feet  and  remained  standing 
I  until  the  last  note  of  the  great  song  of  prasie 
died  away. 

Dr.  Robinson  was  introduced  with  words  of 
affectionate  regard  by  bis  successor.  Dr.  Stew¬ 
art.  Hie  theme  was  “A  Century  Plant.” 
We  can  only  give  a  small  portion  of  his  admir¬ 
able  setting  forth  of  this  church’s  history. 

He  took  for  bis  text  tbe  words  of  Isaiah, 
thirtieth  chapter  and  eighth  verse,  as  follows  - 
“Now  go,  write  it  before  them  in  a  tablet  and 
inscribe  it  in  a  book,  that  it  may  be  for  the 
time  to  come  forever  and  ever.”  Concluding 


bis  fitting  introduction.  Dr.  Robinson  con¬ 
tinued  : 

One  hundred  years  carry  us  back  to  1794, 
the  date  of  organized  Presbyterianism  on 
this  spot.  At  that  time  large  forest  trees 
w^ere  standing  upon  the  greater  part  of  the 
ground  now  occupied  by  the  city.  When  in¬ 
corporated  as  a  borough  in  1785  and  named 
Harrisburg,  there  were  about  120  bouses,  scat¬ 
tered  somewhat  irregularly  below  the  site  of 
tbe  present  building.  There  were  few  houses 
above  Market  Street,  or  beyond  Third.  In  a 
log  bouse,  near  the  corner  of  Front  and  Vine, 
were  held  tbe  county  courts,  and  a  short  dis 
tance  away  was  the  pillory.  Tbe  large  stone 
house,  recently  the  residence  of  General  Cam¬ 
eron,  was  erected  by  John  Harris,  the  founder 
of  the  town,  in  1766.  The  population  was 
mixed,  mainly  of  Scotch-Irish  and  German. 
Families  that  were  prominent  in  tbe  organiza¬ 
tion  of  this  church  had  been  resident  here  for 
a  number  of  years.  Presbyterianism  here  an¬ 
tedates  by  many  years  tbe  organization  of  the 
church,  the  families  of  that  faith  being  mem¬ 
bers  of  tbe  venerable  Paxton  church,  where 
the  Rev.  John  Elder  Preached  for  fifty-seven 
years. 

The  first  public  movement  toward  organiza¬ 
tion  here  was  made  in  1786,  when  a  petition  was 
present  to  tbe  Presbytery  of  Carlisle  from 
Harrisburg  requesting  an  organization.  The 
result  of  this  movement  was  its  postponement 
during  the  lifetime  of  Mr.  Elder. 

A  record  of  July  30,  1798,  states  that  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Harrisburg  congregation  the 
following  persons  were  chosen  a  committee  to 

fovern  the  affairs  of  the  church,  viz:  Joseph 
lontgomery,  Samuel  Weir,  Moses  Gilmore, 
James  Mitchell  and  William  Graydon.  The 
first  Treasurer,  so  far  as  known,  was  Henry 
Fulton,  who  served  prior  to  1790.  There  is 
scarcely  a  doubt  but  that  tbe  congregation 
was  an  organized  body  as  early  as  1786. 

On  October  2,  1793,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  R. 
Snowden  was  ordained  to  tbe  ministry  as  pas¬ 
tor  of  Paxton  and  Derry,  with  Harrisburg  as 
part  of  Paxton.  In  January,  1794,  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  committee  of  the  Harrisburg  con¬ 
gregation  it  was  agreed  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
congregation  for  the  puipose  of  electing  five 
ruling  elders.  This  meeting  was  held  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  11,  1794,  and  on  Sunday,  February  16th, 
the  church  became  a  regularly  organized  Pres¬ 
byterian  church.  In  October,  1795,  Mr.  Snow¬ 
den  was  released  from  the  charge  of  Derry, 
and  six  months  later  relieved  of  ^e  charge  of 
Paxton,  and  the  Harrisburg  church  assumed 
his  entire  support  and  tbe  whole  of  his  time. 

The  congregation  was  without  any  fixed 
abode.  For  a  time  services  were  held  in  a 
loft  of  tbe  old  jail !  In  1798  it  was  granted 
the  use  of  a  room  in  the  court  house.  The 
congregation  at  this  time  undertook  to  oto- 
vide  itself  with  its  first  house  of  worship.  The 
course  taken  was  at  that  day  neither  legally 
forbidden  nor  morally  condemned.  The  Leg¬ 
islature  in  March,  1798,  granted  the  congrega¬ 
tion  permission  to  raise  85,000  by  lottery  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  lot  and  erecting 
thereon  a  bouse  of  worship.  The  scheme  was 
carried  out,  and  tbe  lottery,  though  not  as 
successful  as  anticipated,  closed  July  7,  1803. 
On  June  7,  1804,  the  lot  on  the  comer  of 
Cherry  Avenue  and  Second  Street  was  pur¬ 
chased  and  a  contract  made  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  church  edifice.  It  was  ready  for 
use  .in  1806,  though  not  formally  dedicated 
until  1809.  The  pastoral  relation  between  the 
church  and  Mr.  Snowden  was  dissolved  June 
25,  1805.  On  February  18,  1809,  after  preach 
ing  to  the  church  for  nine  months,  the  Rev. 
James  Buchanan  was  installed  as  its  pastor. 
He  continued  as  such  until  September  20,  1815. 
During  bis  brief  pastorate  the  church  gained 
in  members,  in  religious  intelligence,  and  im 
spiritual  power.  In  less  than  a  year  from  after 
bis  resignation  the  first  Sunday-school  in  this 
region  was  organized  by  a  few  earnest  women 
connected  with  this  church. 

In  September,  1818,  William  Radcliffe  De¬ 
Witt  by  invitation  preached  for  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  and  on  October  5tb  was  unanimously 
called  to  be  the  pastor.  On  tbe  26tb  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1819,  Mr.  DeWitt  was  ordained  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Carlisle,  and  on  the  12th  of  the 
following  November  was  installed.  This  was 
his  first  and  only  charge,  and  be  was  sep¬ 
arated  from  it  only  by  the  hand  of  death  De¬ 
cember  28,  1867.  Until  1854  he  was  the  sole 
pastor  of  the  church,  and  from  that  date  until 
I  his  death  he  had  a  colleague.  About  twenty 
'  intelligent,  earnest.  God-fearing  men  served 
j  tbe  church  as  elders  during  this  time. 

I  Tbe  church  building,  becoming  too  small, 

I  was  tom  down  in  1841,  to  give  place  to  a  more 
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commodious  building  on  the  same  site.  The 
new  building  was  dedicated  January  18,  1842. 
After  sixteen  years  of  service  it  was  totally 
consumed  by  fire  on  the  evening  of  March  80, 
1858.  During  Dr.  DeWitt’s  sole  pastorate  there 
were  many  revivals,  the  most  noted  of  which 
were  in  1819,  ’24,  ’27,  ’80,  ’84,  and  ’48.  In 
18^  the  great  division  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  country  occurred.  This  church 
at  first  determined  to  remain  independent, 
but  in  1840  it  was  received  into  the  Presbytery 
of  Harrisburg  in  connection  with  the  New 
School  branch. 

On  account  of  failing  health  Dr.  DeWitt  in 
1854  requested  the  church  to  give  him  a  col¬ 
league.  This  request  was  granted,  and 
Thomas  H.  Robinson,  a  graduate  of  Western 
Theological  Seminary  at  Allegheny,  and  a 
licentiate  of  the  old  Presbytery  of  Ohio,  was 
called  to  be  the  co-pastor.  He  entered  upon 
his  work  in  October,  1854,  and  was  ordained 
and  installed  January  21,  1855. 

The  present  house  of  worship  was  dedicated 
March  18,  1860.  In  1854  this  church  had  a 
membership  of  170,  and  now,  according  to  the 
statistics  of  the  last  General  Assembly,  there 
are  776 ;  then  a  Sunday-school  of  240,  now 
1,789;  then  the  contributions  for  all  causes 
were  82,500 ;  now  over  $20,000  per  year.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  forty  years,  the  years  through 
which  statistics  have  been  preserved,  the  con¬ 
tributions  to  all  objects  have  been  over  $500,- 
000,  $100,000  of  which  was  to  Home  and  For¬ 
eign  Missions. 

The  Civil  War  had  a  marked  influence  upon 
this  church.  The  people  were  thoroughly  loyal 
and  contributed  thousands  of  dollars  to  the 
Christian  and  Sanitary  Commissions. 

Negotiations  had  begun  in  1866  to  heal  the 
division  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  One  of 
the  conferences  between  the  Old  and  New 
School  Assemblies  was  held  during  the  session 
of  the  New  School  Assembly  in  this  room  in 
May,  1868.  The  report  which  formed  the  basis 
of  Reunion  was  unanimously  adopted  by  that 
Assembly.  Some  of  the  great  leaders  of  the 
two  Churches  were  here,  and  this  room  re¬ 
sounded  with  their  eloquent  and  fraternal  ad¬ 
dresses.  Twelve  who  have  filled  the  chair  of 
Moderator  in  the  New  School  Church  or  in 
the  reunited  Church  were  here,  viz;  William 
Adams,  Thomas  H.  Skinner,  Henry  B.  Smith, 
George  L.  Prentiss,  Samuel  W.  Fisher,  Jona¬ 
than  F.  Stearns.  Laurens  P.  Hickok,  Samuel 
Hanson  Cox,  George  Duffield,  Edward  D. 
Morris,  Robert  W.  Patterson,  and  Henry  A. 
Nelson.  From  the  Old  School  body  the  follow¬ 
ing  were  here  as  commissioners:  Charles  C. 
Beatty,  V.  D.  Reed,  Dr.  R.  H.  Richardson, 
Robert  Carter,  Chancellor  Green,  and  Henry 
D^. 

The  pastoral  relation  between  Dr.  Robinson 
and  the  church  was  dissolved  by  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Carlisle  to  take  effect  the'  first  Sabbath 
of  June,  1884,  but  he  continued  to  supply  the 
pulpit  until  the  last  Sabbath  of  the  month, 
which  was  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  his  first 
sermon  to  the  congregation.  The  Rev.  George 
B.  Stewart  of  Auburn,  N.  Y. ,  was  called  as 
Dr.  Robinson’s  successor.  The  call  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  him,  and  he  was  installed  January 
2,  1885,  the  fifth  in  the  line  of  pastors.  This 
relation  still  continues. 

Friday  night  the  celebration  was  brought 
to  a  close  by  a  reception,  at  which  there  were 
rom  1,200  to  1,500  persons  present,  many  of 
them  from  Pittsburg,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
and  other  places.  During  the  evening  brief 
addresses  were  made  by  prominent  persons 
present ;  among  whom  were  General  George  R. 
Snowden  of  Philadelphia,  Col.  J.  Ross  Thomp¬ 
son  of  Erie,  Hon.  Samuel  G.  Thompson  of 
Philadelphia,  all  of  whom  are  grandsons  of 
the  Rev,  Nathaniel  R.  Snowden,  the  first  pas¬ 
tor;  the  Rev.  William  C.  Cattell,  D.  D. ,  of  the 
Board  of  Ministerial  Relief,  and  Hon.  John  W. 
Simonton  of  Harrisburg.  Hon.  John  B.  Mc¬ 
Pherson  of  Lebanon,  whose  family  for  several 
generations  has  been  connected  with  this 
church,  presided.  The  delights  of  the  evening 
were  increased  by  an  informal  musical  pro¬ 
gramme. 

During  the  week  a  large  collection  of  relics, 
curios,  and  memorabilia  of  the  church  and 
officers  were  on  exhibition  in  the  parlor  of  the 
church,  and  drew  many  interested  visitors. 
Mr.  Crozier  gave  a  daily  organ  recital  from  11 
to  13,  which  was  a  great  treat  to  the  several 
hundred  people  who  assembled  for  them. 

The  whole  proceedings,  with  much  historical 
matter  added,  will  be  published  in  an  elegant 
volume  for  $2.50.  The  edition  will  he  limited 
to  the  actual  number  subscribed  for  before 
publication. 


THRO’  THE  RIFT. 

A  stranger  guest,  I  rose  at  dead  of  night. 

And  threw  the  window  wide,  hnt  pansed  aghast ! 
Barred  was  the  massive  shatter  grim  and  fast. 

I  stood  forbade,  an  alien  to  the  light ! 

Lo !  a  white  spirit  swift  thro'  crevice  slight 
Olided  to  beckon  me ;  then,  Joy  at  last  I 
For  from  that  slender  rift  the  mighty  vast 
And  all  the  worlds  shone  welcome  to  my  sight ! 

The  tender  moon,  and  that  fair  light  of  love 
That  glows  beside  her ;  every  planet  clear 
Inclined,  gav^  gase  for  gaze,  and  smiled  on  me ! 

O  soul  that  gropes  in  darkness,  from  above. 
Crowding  the  rift,  thy  heaven  shall  draw  near 
And  the  stars  troop  to  be  thy  company. 

EUZABKTH  WORTHIMOTON  FlHKK. 


LETTER  FROM  BOSTON. 

Two  occurrences  during  the  present  week 
have  stirred  this  wide-awake  city  to  unusual 
interest. 

A  DEMAND  FOR  WORK. 

On  Wednesday  Gov.  Greenhalge  was  sur 
prised  by  the  appearance  of  perhaps  seven 
hundred  men,  headed  by  Swift  and  Casson, 
who  are  agitators.  These  leaders  called  at 
the  Executive  Chamber  of  the  State  House 
to  invite  the  Governor  to  address  an  audience 
of  10,060  unemployed  persons,  who  were  await¬ 
ing  his  appearance  on  the  steps  outside.  A 
memorial  was  handed  His  Excellency,  de¬ 
manding  that  Municipal  and  State  employ¬ 
ment  be  at  once  furnished,  that  the  churches 
and  public  balls  of  the  city  be  opened  for  the 
advocacy  of  this  measure,  with  ominous 
threats  in  case  its  demand  was  disregarded. 
Gov.  Greenhalge  endeavored  to  reason  with 
Mr.  Swift,  and  to  convince  him  of  the  ab 
surdity  and  impracticability  of  his  position, 
responding  in  substance  that  no  public  work 
could  be  undertaken  in  this  Commonwealth 
unless,  first,  it  is  necessary ;  second,  it  is 
beneficial,  and  third,  unless  there  is  money 
enough  in  the  treasury  to  pay  for  it.  A  vig¬ 
orous  dissent  was  made  to  this  courteous  re¬ 
sponse  by  Mr.  Swift,  which  was  echoed  by  the 
motley  crowd  outside.  After  assuring  the 
leaders  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  officials 
to  treat  all  in  a  fraternal  spirit,  and  to  do 
everything  possible  under  the  Constitution  to 
relieve  distress,  they  were  informed  that  no 
official  of  this  Commonwealth  could  be  intimi¬ 
dated. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks  Gov. 
Greenhalge  retired  to  the  Executive  Chamber, 
when  Swift  was  lifted  upon  the  shoulders  of 
some  of  his  followers,  and  the  order  was  given, 
“On  to  the  House,  where  we  will  present  our 
petition,  and  if  the  suggestions  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor  are  not  carried  out,  we’ll  clean  out  every 
man  in  the  Legislature.”  His  Excellency  hav¬ 
ing  been  apprised  of  this  anarchistic  utterance, 
returned  and  informed  the  leader  that  his  re¬ 
mark  was  obnoxious  and  would  not  be  tol¬ 
erated,  that  any  attempt  to  bulldoze  the  au¬ 
thorities  would  be  vigorously  resisted  and  pun¬ 
ished.  Soon  a  squad  of  police  appeared  and 
cleared  the  corridors  of  the  disreputable  gang. 
Balked  thus  in  their  purpose,  they  hastened  to 
“The  Common,”  when  Swift,  having  been 
denied  the  position  that  he  had  chosen  on  one 
of  the  very  best  points  of  the  base  of  the 
Soldier’s  Monument  to  harrangue  the  crowd, 
by  the  menacing  order  and  action  of  a  police¬ 
man,  straightway  took  refuge  in  the  crotch  of  a 
tree  near  by,  and  from  this  rather  inconvenient 
rostrum,  proceeded  to  ventilate  bis  notions  as 
to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  these,  for  the 
most  part,  recent  arrivals  from  abroad.  As 
Mr.  Swift  is  a  graduate  of  Amherst  College, 
and  a  university  student,  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  also  abroad,  bis  appearance  in 
this  role  seems  the  more  culpable.  At  all 
events,  such  demonstrations  in  our  commercial 
centers  furnish  food  for  reflection,  and  ought 
to  put  us  on  our  guard  in  revising  our  immi¬ 
gration  laws. 


THE  INVASION  OF  BOSTON. 

During  the  present  week  our  streets  have 
put  on  a  gala-day  appearance  by  the  march¬ 
ing  and  counter  marching  of  the  cohorts  of 
the  Salvation  Army,  with  their  showy  uni¬ 
forms  and  brilliant  banners,  flags,  ^nd  trans¬ 
parencies.  As  this  is  “Congress  Week”  they 
were  honored  by  the  presence  of  Commander 
Ballington  Booth  and  bis  lovely  wife.  The 
air  quivered  and  vibrated  with  the  clash  of 
cymbals,  the  blare  of  loud  trumpets,  and  the 
resounding  of  big  bass  drums,  which  the 
reporters  declared  bad  a  most  “paralyzing 
effect.  ”  The  culminating  point  of  interest  in 
this  week  of  immense  audiences  was  at  Music 
Hall  last  evening,  when  in  spite  of  the  admis¬ 
sion  fee,  every  seat  was  occupied,  and  the 
request  of  a  large  number  of  our  representative 
people  for  admission  was  reluctantly  denied 
as  the  limit  of  the  law  bad  been  reached  as  to 
passage  ways.  Very  seldom  in  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  your  correspondent  has  any  cause  been 
more  ably  and  happily  advocated  than  was 
the  work  of  the  Salvationists  by  Commander 
and  Mrs.  Booth.  Grand  and  effective  as  was 
the  address  of  the  former,  Mrs.  Booth  ex¬ 
celled  her  husband  in  the  winsomeness  of  her 
eloquence  and  the  tender  pathos  that  held  the 
vast  audience  spellbound  to  the  close. 

An  appeal  from  Captain  Brewer,  the  superior 
officer  of  Boston,  for  aid  in  the  work,  brought 
a  shower  of  greenbacks  from  the  main  floor 
and  galleries,  which  being  quickly  gathered 
by  the  “scouts”  despatched  to  every  part  of 
the  vast  auditorium,  realized  over  $700  as  the 
“sinews”  of  warfare  against  the  devil  and  bis 
minions. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Cook,  who  was  an  inter¬ 
ested  auditor,  responded  to  an  invitation  by 
Commander  Booth  by  giving  a  brief  but 
impassioned  endorsement  of  the  work  of  the 
Army.  He  declared  it  as  his  mature  judg¬ 
ment,  after  considering  this  work  in  different 
quarters  of  the  globe,  that  behind,  and  in 
spite  of  all  this  noise,  there  is  “the  still,  small 
voice,”  and  that  in  this  noble  attempt  to  drain 
and  cleanse  the  moral  cesspools  of  this  and 
other  countries,  he  saw  a  possible  solution  of 
some  of  the  most  portentous  problems  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

THE  CHVRCHEH. 

Newport,  R.  I. — A  notable  event  to  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
this  city  (the  Rev.  J.  M.  Craig,  pastor),  was 
their  advent  into  the  new  and  handsome  quar¬ 
ters  in  the  basement  of  the  church  edifice  in 
process  of  erection  on  Broadway.  The  occasion 
was  signalized  by  the  rendering  of  a  fine 
sacred  concert,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Salmond,  by  the  choir.  Addresses  were  made 
by  the  pastor  and  Messrs.  Reynolds  and  Fitts, 
officers  of  the  church.  Members  of  the  Young 
People’s  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion  by  in¬ 
teresting  remarks. 

Pastor  Craig  is  feeling  keenly  the  stress  of 
his  undertaking  to  erect  a  house  of  worship  at 
this  celebrated  resort  that  shall  be  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  requirements,  not  only  of  the 
permanent  residents,  but  of  the  thousands  of 
Presbyterians  who  visit  Newport.  May  he 
receive  that  substantial  aid  from  loyal  and 
generous  hearts  and  bands  which  will  enable 
the  congregation  to  occupy  the  auditorium  be¬ 
fore  the  coming  “season.”  A  small  amount 
will  secure  the  realization  of  this  hope. 

Taunton,  Mass. — The  Rev.  Edward  Scofield 
has  recently  moved  his  family  to  this  city, 
and  is  earnestly  engaged  in  the  work  of  gather¬ 
ing  the  somewhat  dispirited  congregation, 
many  of  whom  have  been  long  idle  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  depression.  With  a  commodious 
brick  church  and  an  experienced  leader,  with 
a  good  record  of  success,  there  is  hope  for 
a  new  life.  D. 
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WORK  AMONG  THE  ITAUAN8. 

l<«tter  from  Poator  Arrlghl. 

“Ring  the  bells  of ’heaven,”  for  many  of  the 
Prodigal  Sons  of  Italy  have^left'the  service  of 
Satan  and  ’have  returned  to  their  father’s 
house.  Within  the  last’two'months  sixty-two 
have  been  reclaimed,  not  only  from  the  super¬ 
stitions  of  the  Church*of  Rome,2but  from  the 
power  of  sin.  ’Of  these*on]y’thirty-five  could 
be  examined  by  the^Session^in^time  for  our 
last^communion.  That’was  a  memorable  day 
when  they  stood  up'before  'a  house  crowded 
by  their  countrymen,  and  publicly  confessed 
Christ,  and  for  the  first  'time  partook  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper."Of  these  thirty-five  but  three 
were  women  ;”all*the*rest  were  grown  up 
men.  The  impression'was  very  deep  upon  the 
spectators,  some  “of^w’hom  said  if  the  Lord 
spared^  theirJJlives*'to^another  communion, 
they,  too,  would"confess*Christ. 

For^the  last  two  months^the  church  has  been 
crowded  withjinterested  listeners.  Such  a  re¬ 
ligious  'awakening^has  Jnever  been  witnessed 
in  an  Italian  church*in"America,  nor  in  Italy. 

I  have  been  a'missionary  among  the  Italians  ! 
for  more  than  twentyjyears,  but  I  have  never 
seen'such  a’movement  among  the  people.  It 
is  so  novel,  so  unusual,  that  we  are  led  to  ask. 
What  is  the'cause  of  this^work  of  grace  among 
these  “strangers  Jin^Ja  strange  land,  a  people  I 
brought’up  from“childhood’to  despise  and  hate  ; 
the  very  name  of  Protestant?  Some  may  think  i 
that  it  is  on  'account  'of  the  hard  times,  and  | 
that'these  people^are'driven  to  these  meetings  j 
by^want’and  poverty,  with  the  hope  of  receiv-  j 
ing  help.  That,  I  must  confess,  was  my  opin-  i 
ion  “at  the'beginning  of  the  revival,  but  as 
wejgavej  nothing,  because  we  had  nothing  to 
give, 'and  the  number  of  those  coming  in¬ 
creased  and  ^lultiplied,  I  soon  came  to  the 
conclusion^that  it^was  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  Italian 
church,  with  its  worthy  poor,  and  many  of 
these  in  real  distress,  has  been  forgotten  by 
the  several  ^organizedjcharities  of  the  city. 
While  other^mission  churches  have  received 
tickets  Jto  “be’Jdispensed  among  their  poor ; 
tickets  from  The  New  York  Herald  for 
clothes,  and”from^The  New  York  Tribune  for 
coal,  groceries,  and  bread,  and  from  other 
organized  charities,  we  have  had  nothing. 

But  pt  mayjae^supposed  that  we  have  had 
aomeJpowerful”attraction,  such  as  some  great 
and  renowed'evangelist,  or  some  “sweet singer 
in  Israel.  ”  We  have  not  gone  out  of  the  com¬ 
mon  way,  but  we^ave*prayed  for  a  baptism 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  Jupon^pastor  and  people. 
The  pastor  has  not  only  lived  near  to  the 
cross,  but  under  the'Jcross^of  Jesus,  and  the 
blessing  we  prayed^or  has'been  granted,  and 
what  is  most  enouraging,  the  work  is  still 
going  on. 

•The  effect  of  this  good  work  is  seen,  also, 
in  our  JSunday- school,  in  which  we  have  had 
several  conversions.  Generally  the  attend 
ance  at  all  the  Sunday-schools  falls  off  after 
Christmas,  but  it  has^not^been  the  case  with 
us,  for  our  school  has  almost  doubled.  We 
have  the  largest  Bible  class  of  any  Sunday- 
school  in  the  city  I  ,  If  you  want  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  this,  come  Jon  Sunday  morning  be- 
tw’een  10.30  and  12  o’clock,  and  see  for  your¬ 
self.  Our  classes  are  too  large.  We  are 
obliged  to  make  them  so,  because  we  have 
not  enough  teachers, “of  whom  we  are  sadly 
in  need.  Possibly  there  may  be  some  who  are 
inclined  to  come  and  help  us.  If  they  think 
they  cannot  be  of  service  because  they  cannot 
speak  Italian,  let  me  say,  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  exercise  is  conducted  in  English,  and  that 
nearly  all  the  classes  are  taught  in  English, 
for  it  is  our  aim,  first,  to  Christianize  these 
people,  and  second,  to  Americanize  them. 
Who.  then,  will  hear  our  cry  and  “  come  over 
and  help  us”?  At  any  rate,  come  and  see  us 
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at  any  of  our  principal  meetings,  Sundays  at 
10  A.  M..  Sunday-school  at  7.45  P.  M.,  or  on 
Thursday  night  at  8  o’clock.  We  hold  also 
preaching  service  at  the  Broome-street 
Tabernacle  at  8  o’clock  Tuesday  evening.  May 
the  Master  raise  up  many  warm  friends  for 
this  work  among  the  Italians  I 

Antonio  Arrighi,  Pastor. 


IS  THERE  ONE  RULE  OF  FAITH  FOR  MIN¬ 
ISTERS,  AND  ANOTHER  FOR*  LAYMEN  J 
A  Buffalo  correspondent,  after  making  a 
kindly  reference  to  the  Christian  Endeavor 
article  of  February  8th,  on  “Our  Denomina¬ 
tion,”  makes  the  following  request:  “Will  you 
kindly  explain,  in  the  columns  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist,  the  reasons  why  your  Church  adopts 
one  standard  of  confession  for  its  ministers 
and  elders,  and  a  different  one  for  its  mem- 


to  the  Church  for  adults  was  baptism  alone, 
and  the  name  for  converts  was  believers. 
They  believed  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ  who 
rose  from  the  dead,  and  confessed  their  faith 
in  Him  in  baptism.  All,  therefore,  that  the 
Church  should  require  for  admission  to  the 
Church  is  an  intelligent  faith  in  what  is  im¬ 
plied  in  baptism..  In  St.  Paul’s  preaching,  as 
recorded  in  the  Acts  and  in  his  Epistles  there 
runs  this  very  simple  creed  of  two  doctrines : 
Christ  died  for  our  sins,  and  rose  again. 
When,  however,  he  writes  to  Timothy,  the 
young  pastor  of  the  church  of  Ephesus,  he 
charges  him  about  the  mystery  of  godliness 
and  aptness  to  teach.  Paul  was  the  teacher 
and  organizer  of  the  Church,  and  writes  to  the 
churches  as  to  the  simplest  things  of  doctrine 
and  life.  He  also  ordained  elders  in  every 
church  who  should  rule  and  teach  They 
were  leaders  of  the  rank  and  file,  and  specially 
set  apart  to  their  work,  because  of  peculiar 
Our  Lord  also  called  His  Apostles  and 


bers?  Kindly  give  the  Scripture  authority  for  | 
imposing  that  on  the  officers  of  the  local  |  fitness, 
church  which  is  not  asked  of  the  member  in  t&aght  them  concerning  Himself  and  His  mis 
the  rank  and  file?  Why  not  make  the  ‘^at  they  might  be  witnesses"  of  His 

.  .  . ,  ,  4.-  teaching  and  life  and  resurrection.  To  His 

just  as  answerable  to  what  your  legislative  |  children  to 

bodies  decree  as  doctrine?  Is  it  not  just  as  ^ 

important  that  the  humble  member  should  be  |  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  and  pro- 

I  nunced  His  woe  against  those  who  should 


sound  as  the  officer?” 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  answer  these  questions,  | 
because  they  bring  out  both  the  liberality  and 
conservatism  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
First,  let  us  see  exactly  what  is  required  of 
ministers  and  elders  and  of  the  rank  and  file. 


who 

offend  one  of  these  little  ones.  He  demanded 
very  little  knowledge,  and  faith  as  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed,  to  enter  the  kindgoin  of  heaven. 
When  a  baby  is  born  in  the  house  we  do  not 
feed  it  on  roast  beef  and  strong  coffee,  but 


So  far  as  doctrine  is  concerned,  the  minister  |  nurture  it  tenderly  until  it  is  able  to  think 


subscribes  at  his  ordination  to  the  following: 

I.  Do  you  believe  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  to  be  the  word  of  God,  the  only 
infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice  ? 

Do  you  sincerely  receive  and  adopt  the  Confession 
of  Faith  of  this  Church  as  containing  the  system  of 
doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  ? 


and  act  for  itself.  Now  the  Church  is  a  nur¬ 
sery  and  a  school.  It  says.  Come  into  the 
fold  and  be  fed  and  protected,  and  if  one 
w'anders,  it  goes  out  after  him. 

The  fact  that  children  of  believing  parents 
are  in  covenant  wdth  God,  and  that  baptized 
children  are  members  of  the  Church,  is  not 
made  enough  of  by  parents  or  the  Church. 


The  other  questions  refer  to  the  polity  of  !  The  Presbyterian  Church  expects  that  its  bap- 


his 


the  Church,  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
godly  life. 

Now’  as  to  the  requirements  for  church 


tized  children  shall  be  so  taught  and  trained 
by  parents  and  Sunday  school  teachers  that 
they  shall  grow  up  into  Christ  and  become 
members,  chapter  ix.  of  the  Directory  reads  j  Christians  so  early  that  they  shall  not  know 
as  follows :  when  the  change  from  death  to  life  took  place. 

“Children  bom  within  the  pale  of  the  visible  I  We  observe,  also,  that  deacons  were  ordained 
Church  are  under  the  inspection  and  government  j  to  that  office  because  of  special  fitness.  An 
of  the  Church ;  are  to  be  taught  to  read  and  repeat  j  election  to  the  office  of  deacon  gives  one  a  cer- 
the  Catechism,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  the  Lord's  j  tain  modest  authority,  and  so  far  imposes  upon 
Prayer.  They  are  to  be  taught  to  pray,  to  abhor  i  ®  responsibility. 


sin,  to  fear  God,  and  to  j>bey  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
And  when  they  come  to  years  of  discretion,  if  they 
be  free  from  scandal,  appear  to  be  sober  and  steady, 
and  to  have  sufficient  knowledge  to  discern  the 
Lord’s  body,  they  ought  to  be  informed  that  it  is 
their  duty  and  their  privilege  to  come  to  the  Lord’s 


He  has  a  certain  “minis¬ 
try”  in  the  church,  even  though  it  be  only 
that  of  looking  after  the  poor.  Every  member 
of  the  Church,  old  or  young,  should  be  sound 
in  the  faith  so  far  as  his  knowledge  goes,  but 
should  not  be  required  to  be  “learned  in  the 
faith”  or  “apt  to  teach.” 

Nor  should  it  be  required  of  the  young  that 


Supper.”  The  Session  is  to  judge  of  their  knowl-  i  they  should  lyiow  and  believe  any  more  than 
edge  and  piety.  is  essential  to  discipleship.  The  Confession  of 

“When  unbaptized  persons  apply  for  admission  |  Eaith  contains  not  only  these, 
into  the  Church,  they  shall,  in  ordinary  cases,  after 


Faith  contains  not  only  these,  but  also  a 
multitude  of  particulars  in  matters  not  essen- 

.  .  ^  -  ;tialtosalvation,butimportanttoafullunder- 

gn-ing  satisfaction  with  respect  to  their  knowledge  I 

and  piety,  make  a  public  profession  of  their  faith,  p^esbyterian  Church  is  very  high  ;  it  implies 
in  the  presence  of  the  congregation,  and  thereupon  ^  thorough  instruction,  and  a  high  degree  of 
be  baptized.’  |  knowledge. 

To  teach  and  rule  in  the  Church  is  an  en-  |  Our  correspondent  thinks  that  “all  being 
tirely  different  thing  from  confessing  one’s  j  priests  unto  God,  the  humble  members  should 
faith  in  Christ.  One  is  an  officer,  and  the  |  be  as  sound  as  the  officer.”  Priests  were  high 


other  a  member  of  the  Church.  One  should 
be  an  “elder,”  a  man  taught  and  trained  and 
able  to  teach,  and  the  other  may  be  only  a 
little  child.  One  must  be  able  to  partake  of 
strong  meat,  while  the  other  may  be  able  only 
to  drink  milk  for  babes.  What  could  a  litle 
child  understand  of  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
whose  language  is  technical  and  theological? 


officers,  specially  set  apart  to  offer  sacrifices 
and  make  intercession  for  the  jieople.  Since 
Christ  died  there  are  no  more  priests.  He 
offered  Himself  once  for  all  and  ascended  to 
become  our  great  High  Priest,  to  make  inter¬ 
cession  for  us.  We  are  priests  only  as  we  may 
pray  for  others  in  the  name  of  Christ. 

We  do  not  want  a  high  denominational 


It  would  be  farcical  to  ask  such  a  subscrip-  fence  around  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
tion,  and  it  would  be  wrong,  binding  on  him  :  Any  faith  which  unites  to  Christ  saves  the 
a  burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  i.soul  and  ought  to  admit  to  the  sacraments  of 

The  New  Testament  condition  for  admission  ;  the  Church.  S.  W.  Pratt. 
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The  Religious  Press, 


The  Outlook  asks,  Just  what 'did  our  Master 
mean  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  how 
far  is  He  to  be  taken  literally? — grounding 
these  questions  on  a  current  criticism : 

The  “New  Review”  in  its  January  number 
had  a  strong  and  severe  article  by  Count  Tol¬ 
stoi,  criticising  the  orthodox  Church  for  mis¬ 
representing  Christ’s  teaching  in  relation  to 
private  property  and  the  non  resistance  of 
evil.  The  position  of  Count  Tolstoi  on  these 
subjects  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  read 
his  book,  entitled,  “My  Religion.”  This  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  January  number  of  the  “Review” 
is  followed  in  the  February  number  by  four 
replies— from  the  Bishop  of  Ripon  ;  Archdeacon 
Sinclair  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  London  ;  the 
Jesuit  Father  Rickaby.  and  the  Rev.  J.  Guin¬ 
ness  Rogers,  one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
able  of  English  Congregationalists.  The  Bish¬ 
op  of  Ripon  disputes  the  Count’s  exegesis,  and 
declares  that  he  has  fallen  into  literalism, 
a  prolific  source  of  error.  He  says :  “  There  are 
times  when  the  kindest  thing  we  can  do  is  to 
hinder  man’s  violence  and  resist  his  evil.” 
He  concludes  by  saying ;  “The  precept,  ‘Resist 
not  evil,’  was  given  to  prevent  us  from  taking 
pleasure  in  revenge,  in  which  the  mind  is 
gratified  by  the  sufferings  of  others,  but  not 
to  make  us  neglect  the  duty  of  restraining  men 
from  sin.”  'The  Archdeacon  defends  the 
Church  of  England  from  Tolstoi’s  charges, 
identifies  him  with  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  in  reply  to  his  statement  that  the  churches 
originated  from  misunderstanding  Christ, 
says  that  the  misunderstanding  must  have 
begun  very  early,  as  the  churches  were  found¬ 
ed  by  the  Apostles.  He  says:  “There  is  always 
loom  for  improvement,  but  in  England,  at  any 
rate,  the  whole  nation  is  working  together  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  all.  Manual  labor 
is  not  necessarily  suffering  Capital  is  not 
necessarily  oppression.  It  is  in  the  friendly 
cooperation  of  both  that  the  line  of  true 
national  prosperity  will  be  found.  ”  The  Jesuit 
says  that  “Count  Tolstoi  does  not  observe  the 
distinction  between  a  command  and  a  counsel. 
If  a  person  throws  stones  through  a  bed  room 
window,  I  may  band  him  over  to  the  police: 
but  if  he  is  my  parishioner,  and  I  have  a  duty 
to  that  man’s  soul,  I  may  conclude  that  the 
better  course,  though  not  the  bounden  course 
for  me,  is  to  overlook  the  injury  and  try  to 
win  him  by  kindness.”  This,  the  Father 
argues,  would  be  a  counsel  more  or  less  press¬ 
ing,  but  not  a  universal  command.  He  con¬ 
cludes  by  saying  that  “private  interpretation 
is  the  mother  of  delusion,”  and  that  “Christ 
is  misunderstood  everywhere  but  in  His  own 
house — the  Church.”  Mr.  Rogers,  the  Con- 
gregationalist,  thinks  that  Count  Tolstoi  is 
greatly  overrated  as  an  ethical  teacher,  and  ac¬ 
cuses  him  of  breaking  Christ’s  law  of  love  by  his 
attacks  upon  the  great  body  of  Christians.  He 
says  that  the  New  Testament  does  not  sanction 
communism,  and  that  the  Count’s  theory 
comes  to  a  kind  of  spiritual  anarchism.  When 
he  speaks  of  the  Church,  Mr.  Rogers  says  that 
he  would  accept  his  teaching  about  that  had  it 
not  been  pushed  to  such  an  extreme.  Mr. 
Rogers  denies  the  correctness  of  Count  Tol¬ 
stoi’s  picture  of  things  as  they  are  to-day, 
but  admits  the  force  of  many  of  his  rebukes  of 
the  Church  which  “the  limp,  lax,  selfish  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  be  found  in  all  our  communities” 
has  done  so  much  to  justify. 


The  Churchman  would  fain  have  any  in  its 
clerical  ranks,  who  may  be  debating  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  change  of  Church  relations  from  the 
too  tenuous  tactual  succession  to  the  storm - 
tossed  Bark  of  Peter,  go,  if  go  they  must, 
with  their  eyes  open.  Hence,  as  we  inter¬ 
pret  it,  this  glance  at  the  real  situation : 

Of  the  merits  of  the  case,  as  between  Arch¬ 
bishop  Corrigan  and  his  adversaries,  we  are 
in  no  position  to  speak.  We  doubt  whether 
any  of  the  rumors*  and  newspaper  reports  on 
this  subject  can  be  entirely  trusted.  But  it 
is  certain  that  much  acrimonious  discussion  is 
going  on  in  the  Roman  Church.  All  sorts  of 
reports  from  Rome—  not  necessarily,  of  course, 
from  persons  in  authority  —  derogatory  to 
Archbishop  Corrigan  as  an  ecclesiastical  ruler, 
are  in  circulation ;  and  the  appointment  of 
Mgr.  Satolli  as  the  Pope’s  delegate  has  pro¬ 
duced  an  amount  of  irritation  and  misunder¬ 
standing  that  is  no  longer  denied  and  is  ex¬ 
tremely  serious. 

Under  the  old  arrangement  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  mission  in  this  country  was  under  the 


direction  of  the  Propaganda,  and  enjoyed  an 
unusual  amount  of  peace  and  prosperity.  But, 
with  a  large  increase  in  the  actual  number  of 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  multiplication  of 
dioceses  and  bishops,  there  has  been  a  change. 
Evidences  of  insubordination  on  the  part  of 
priests  have  become  common,  and  a  quasi- 
Pope  has  made  his  appearance,  who  overrides 
the  authority  and  intrudes  into  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  most  distinguished  prelates. 

In  the  words  of  The  Sun,  “  Rebellious  priests, 
in  a  condition  of  passive  disaffection,  became 
open  in  their  resistance  to  authority  and  defi¬ 
ant  of  their  superiors.  There  was,  in  truth, 
no  subordinate  authority ;  all  the  ancient  land¬ 
marks  of  government  were  trampled  down. 
Soon  there  was  a  rebel  camp  of  disorganizing 
priests,  and  demoralization  of  discifdine  be¬ 
came  flagrant.” 

Now,  the  Roman  Church  has  constantly  re 
iterated  the  charge  that  churches  outside  of 
the  Roman  obedience  are  in  a  state  of  anarchy 
and  confusion,  and  claims  that  in  the  Roman 
body  all  is  orderly  and  harmonious.  Until 
Mgr.  Satolli  was  sent  over,  and  all  quarrels 
could  be  settled  one  way  or  the  other,  in 
almost  absolute  secrecy,  that  claim  was  plausi¬ 
ble  ;  now  it  is  absurd.  Surely  these  restless 
and  discontented  spirits,  who  are  looking  to 
Rome  as  a  haven  of  rest  and  a  centre  of  unity, 
may  well  pause  and  seriously  consider  whether 
they  are  not  in  danger  of  becoming  the  un- 
happy  subjects  of  a  grievous  delusion. 

The  Examiner  notes  a  situation  that  may 
have  its  counterpart  in  other  churches  than 
the  one  here  described : 

There  has  been  brought  to  our  attention 
the  case  of  a  small  country  church  which  is 
divided  and  in  grief  because  a  part  of  the 
Young  People’s  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor, 
under  the  leadership  of  “a  young  heady  dea¬ 
con,”  maintains  that  the  Society  is  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  church  and  pastor,  and  that  church 
officers  and  pastor  have  no  right  to  places  on 
committees  unless  by  special  appointment. 
■This  is  a  situation  which  could  arise  only 
through  a  misapprehension  on  both  sides  of 
the  true  and  only  tenable  relation  between  the 
church  and  the  society.  The  fundamental 
idea  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  as  of 
the  Young  People’s  Union,  is  loyalty  to  the 
church.  'This  is  manifestly  inconsistent  with 
any  attitude,  whether  of  organization  or  of 
procedure,  which  places  it  in  antagonism  to 
the  church.  Better  far  that  it  should  disband 
at  once  than  that  division  and  grief  should 
result  from  its  existence.  But  the  pastor  and 
officers  who  should  insist  upon  their  “right” 
to  places  on  the  committee  without  appoint¬ 
ment  show  a  lack  of  sanctified  common  sense 
which  might  well  explain  the  antagonism  of 
the  young  people.  The  adoption  of  the  wise 
apostolic  rule,  “Forbearing  one  another  in 
love,”  would  put  an  end  at  once  to  all  such 
unseemly  divisions  among  brethren.  We  can¬ 
not  help  suspecting  that  a  pastor  whose  active 
cooperation  and  sympathy  in  the  Society’s 
work  is  not  joyfully  welcomed  must  in  some 
way  be  himself  at  fault.  The  pastor  and  the 
young  people  should  be  heartily  at  one  in  every 
endeavor  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  Master, 
and  with  the  cultivation  of  a  right  spirit  on 
both  sides  they  surely  will  be. 

The  Christian  Inquirer  claims  the  first  case 
of  double  ordination,  after  the  pattern  of 
Dr.  Shields : 

In  his  lecture  on  “The  Historic  Fpiscopate,” 
just  published,  Professor  Shields  advocates 
double  ordination.  He  would  have  Presby¬ 
terian  ordination  followed  by  prelatical  ordin¬ 
ation.  A  Baptist  council  on  Long  Island,  last 
week,  voted  to  ordain  a  man  who  after  his 
“historic”  immersion  was  ordained  by  an  Epis¬ 
copal  bishop.  He,  therefore,  has  the  double 
ordination  Professor  Shields  proposes,  but  it  is 
rather  doubtful  whether  the  “historic  episco¬ 
pate”  would  now  be  willing  to  allow  him  to 
preach  in  an  Episcopal  pulpit.  Yet,  why 
should  one  care  whether  a  minister  first  re 
ceives  the  Episcopal  or  non  Episcopal  ordina 
tion?  If  Bishop  Littlejohn  and  his  clergy  will 
apply  to  some  of  our  churches  for  “historic 
baptism,”  they  may,  if  they  pass  a  proper  ex¬ 
amination,  receive  our  ordination,  and  so, 
perhaps,  we  can  get  under  way  for  that  re 
united  Christendom  so  ardently  desired. 


The  Jewish  Messenger  pauses  before  the 
new  Cathedral,  and  refuses  to  enter  in,  with 
its  poets  and  men  of  letters: 

It  is  very  kind  of  Bishop  Potter  to  suggest 


a  transept  in  the  new  Protestant  Cathedral  for 
distinguished  American  poets  and  men  of  let¬ 
ters,  like  the  Poets’  Comer  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  But  as  we  have  no  established  Church 
in  America,  Brother  Jonathan  can  hardier  be 
expected  to  stand  in  such  intimate  relation¬ 
ship  with  St.  John  the  Divine.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  the  founders  of  the  new  edifice 
think  It  large  enough  for  all  creation ;  but  our 
country  has  long  since  grown  too  large  for 
any  one  sect  or  cathedral,  particularly  as  it  is 
finding  at  least  as  much  humanity  and  religion 
outside  consecrated  walls,  with  va^ly  more 
humility  and  usefulness,  as  within  sound  of 
choral  outbursts  and  treasured  litanies. 
Brother  Jonathan  could  never  masquerade  as 
St.  Jonathan.  He  is  too  much  a  genuine  man 
to  be  a  saint. 


EARLY  HOMILT  ON  THE  PENITENT  THIEF* 

All  those  who  have  followed  artistic  re¬ 
search  during  the  last  twenty  years,  are  aware 
that  the  Mechitarist  Fathers  edited,  1878,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Armenian  translation  of  the 
Apology  of  Aristides,  a  homily,  also  in  Arme¬ 
nian,  on  the  incident  of  the  penitent  thief, 
which  they  believed  to  bear  the  name  of  Aris- 
teas,  but  which  has  since  been  found  to  be 
ascribed  to  Aristides.  This  homily  has,  until 
recently,  received  very  little  attention  from 
students,  largely  because  Haraack  pronounced 
it  a  forgery  in  the  Nestorian  interest.  In  his 
great  work  on  the  literature  of  the  early 
Church,  this  writer  has  repeated  his  sugges¬ 
tion.  but  much  more  diffidently:  “The  homily 
perhaps  proceeds  from  the  Nestorian  struggle.  ” 
Meanwhile  it  has  been  carefully  examined  by 
Zahn  and  Seeberg  (Professor  of  Theology  at 
Erlangen),  with  the  result  that  these  scholars 
are  convinced  of  its  genuineness.  The  last- 
mentioned  has  republished  a  German  transla¬ 
tion  of  it  with  critical  notes  and  a  disserta¬ 
tion,  in  which  he  strenuously  advocates  the 
antiquity  of  the  document.  The  chief  points 
in  his  argument  are  the  following:  (1)  The 
Armenian  tradition  carries  some  weight,  espe¬ 
cially  as  Aristides  was  comparatively  obscure. 
(2)  'There  are  several  points  of  contact  between 
the  homily  and  the  Apology,  the  genuineness  of 
which  is  undisputed.  (S)  Both  Zahn  and  See¬ 
berg  lay  great  stress  on  the  homilist’s  evident 
familiarity,  from  personal  observation,  with 
the  details  of  the  crucifixion.  As  this  punish¬ 
ment  was  abolished  by  Constantine  the  Great 
this  circumstance  alone  would  seem  to  carry 
the  date  of  the  homily  bonsiderably  further 
back  than  the  age  of  Nestorius.  (4)  The 
designation  of  the  Gospels  as  “the  priestly 
books”  an  expression  found  nowhere  else  the 
very  free  citation  of  facts  and  words  recorded 
in  the  New  Testament  and  the  archaic  way  of 
applying  the  Old  Testament  prophecies,  are  all 
notes  of  antiquity.  (5)  The  plainness  and 
transparency  of  the  style  point  in  the  same 
direction,  especially  when  contrasted  with  the 
speculative  rhetorical  manner  of  the  period  of 
Constantine.  (6)  The  error  which  the  hom¬ 
ilist  seeks  to  combrt  is  far  less  complicated 
than  the  error  of  Nestorius.  The  problem 
with  which  he  deals  is  simply  this:  “Is  Christ 
by  nature  a  mere  man,  and  nothing  more ;  or 
is  He  God,  and  God’s  Son?”  These  arguments 
are  clearly  stated  and  ably  supported,  but  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  they  are  absolutely 
convincing.  A  strong  case,  however,  has  been 
made  out  for  an  earlier  date  than  that  assigned 
by  Harnack  :  and  the  authorship  of  Aristides 
has  been  shown  to  be  at  least  possible.  Any¬ 
how,  this  little  bit  of  Christian  antiquity  mer¬ 
its  wider  circulation.  Whaiever  its  origin,  it 
is  a  curious  example  of  early  Christian  homi¬ 
letics.  Its  doctrinal  treatment  of  the  incident 
is  by  no  means  contemptible,  and  its  account 
of  the  Crucifixion  may  be  described  without 
exaggeration  as  remarkable.  The  binding  as 
well  as  nailing  of  the  Lord  to  the  Cross,  the 
circumstance  that  the  penitent  thief  was  at 
the  Lord’s  right  hand,  the  form  of  the  thief’s 
prayer,  “Lord,  remember  me  in  Thy  king¬ 
dom,”  and  the  terror  which  is  said  to  have 
smitten  the  heavenly  hosts  at  the  Lord’s 
death,  are  all  peculiarities  not  unworthy  of 
examination. 


The  province  of  Ontario  has  by  popular  vote 
given  a  large  majority  in  favor  of  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  the  liquor  traffic ;  and  this  at  a  time  when 
temperance  reformers  in  the  United  States 
look  to  prohibition  as  the  ultimate  solution  of 
the  drink  evil  with  far  less  uniformity  of 
agreement  than  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  The 
city  of  Toronto  voted  strongly  for  the  change, 
so  that  the  result  in  Ontario  is  by  no  means  a 
triumphing  of  majorities  in  country  districts 
over  the  populations  of  cities. 
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JACOB  AT  BETHEL. 

The  Covenant  Blessing.— A  Lesson  for 
Parents. 

A  writer  on  Old  Testament  bistorj  says  that 
the  history  of  Isaac  and  Jacob  represent  Bthe 
hindrances  to  the  covenant.  “Isaac  lagged  be¬ 
hind,  Jacob  tried  to  go  before,  God.”  In  this 
Jacob  was  like  Abraham,  whom  we  have  more 
than  once  found  devising  ways  to  help  God 
to  keep  His  promises.  But  he  was  unlike  him 
in  the  motive  of  his  effort.  If  anything  is 
plain  upon  the  surface  of  this  narrative,  it  is 
that  Jacob's  only  thought  in  his  early  course 
of  conduct  was  himself;  he  desired  to  secure 
the  birthright  and  the  blessing,  not  with  those 
large  views  of  spiritual  privilege  and  obliga¬ 
tion  which  actuated  Abraham ;  not  with  any 
desire  to  benefit  and  be  a  blessing  to  the 
world,  but  simply  for  bis  own  aggrandize¬ 
ment.  And  therefore  it  was  that  now,  at  the 
period  at  which  we  have  arrived,  the  wheels 
of  progress  bad  to  be  stopped,  the  hands 
turned  back  upon  the  dial.  Jacob  must  re¬ 
trace  the  steps  his  grandfather  bad  painfully' 
trod,  and  go  back  to  Padan  aram,  to  conquer 
in  years  of  loneliness  and  baffled  endeavor  the 
spiritual  heights  which  might  have  been  bis 
by  inheritance  had  be  not  chosen  to  serve  self 
rather  than  to  serve  mankind. 

Isaac,  however,  was  not  without  responsi¬ 
bility  in  this  retrograde  movement  of  the 
Chosen  People.  It  is  as  disastrous  to  lag  be¬ 
hind  as  to  go  before.  There  is  as  much  self- 
seeking  in  weakness,  in  a  timid  reluctance  to 
grasp  a  proffered  blessing,  as  in  a  too  great 
eagerness  to  turn  benefits  to  one’s  personal 
account.  And  this  was  Isaac’s  sin.  Gentle, 
spiritually  minded,  a  man  of  peace,  setting  a 
beautiful  example  in  his  detachment  from 
worldly  things,  be  failed  just  in  this  particu¬ 
lar,  as  bis  blessing  of  bis  two  sons  shows 
(xxvii.  27-29,  39,  40).  Not  a  word  to  either 
son  of  the  covenant  blessing.  So  far  as  his 
blessing  of  bis  supposed  elder  son  is  concerned, 
Esau  might  have- had  the  covenant  blessing 
after  all,  for  all  that  Isaac  asks  for  Jacob  is 
blessings  of  the  dew  of  heaven  and  the  fatness 
of  the  earth  and  dominion  over  bis  brother- 
mere  temporal  success.  The  only  hint  of  the 
blessing  of  Abraham  is  in  the  last  clause, 
which  is  the  purely  personal  part  of  the  original 
blessing  (xii.  8)  ;  the  true  blessedness  of  this 
condition  (last  clause  of  xii.  8)  being  point¬ 
edly  omitted. 

We  cannot  think  that  Isaac  did  not  value 
the  covenant  blessing ;  it  was  because  he  so 
highly  valued  it.  so  thoroughly  apprehended 
its  immense  importance,  that  be  hesitated  to 
give  it  to  his  son.  ,  He  supposed  himself  to  be 
blessing  Esau,  and  though,  as  we  saw  in  our 
last  lesson,  be  could  hardly  have  understood 
that  Esau  was  to  be  entirely  shut  out  from 
the  covenant,  he  did  know  that  the  pre¬ 
eminence  belonged  to  the  younger  son  (xxv. 


28).  He  could  not  bring  himself  whole  heart- 
edly  to  fall  in  with  God's  plan  for  his  two 
sons,  and  frankly  acknowledge  Jacob  as  the 
heir  of  the  covenant.  He  could  not  leave  Esau 
in  the  hands  of  God ;  he  must  secure  for  him 
all  that  by  any  means  he  dared  to  ask  for  him 
— temporal  blessing  at  least. 

Even  temporally  this  lagging  policy  of  Isaac 
failed  of  its  end.  He  had  inherited  from 
his  father,  Abraham,  great  wealth,  brilliant 
prestige,  large  influence.  He  transmits  none 
of  these  to  his  sons.  Though  the  Lord  blessed 
him  so  that  be  waxed  great  and  went  forward 
and  grew  till  he  became  very  great,  so  that  he 
bad  possession  of  flocks  and  possession  of  herds 
and  great  store  of  servants  (xxvi.  18,  14) ,  we 
do  not  find  that  either  of  bis  sons  was  the 
better  for  them.  Already  in  his  father’s  life 
time  Esau  had  left  Palestine  and  settled  in  the 
land  of  Seir  (xxxii.  8),  and  all  the  reputa¬ 
tion  his  father  and  grandfather  bad  estab¬ 
lished  among  the  Hittites  and  Amorites  and 
Philistines  was  lost  for  him  ;  and  Jacob  bad  to 
build  bis  temporal  fortunes  up  from  the  very 
foundation,  passing  over  Jordan  with  nothing 
but  his  staff  (xxxii.  10),  and  never,  apparently, 
achieving  the  worldly  prosperity  of  his  father 
and  grandfather. 

This  is  a  most  impressive  lesson  for  parents. 
Our  Lord  summed  it  up  in  one  word  when  He 
taught  that  whosoever  would  save  bis  life, 
shall  lose  it  (Matt.  xvi.  25).  How  many  pious 
parents  there  are  who  dare  not  covet  earnestly 
the  best  things  for  their  children,  lest  by  set¬ 
ting  for  them  too  high  a  standard,  they  lose 
for  them  worldly  prosperity.  How  many  there 
are  who  would  rather  see  their  sons  prosperous 
business  men— with  some  degree  of  piety,  of 
course,  thrown  in — than  humble  ministers  or 
teachers  of  the  Gospel.  And  how  often  is 
their  effort  to  secure  worldly  prosperity  baffled, 
because  God  would  save  their  children,  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  covenant  indeed,  though  their 
parents  are  spiritual  cowards.  But  heaviest 
loss  of  all  to  Jacob  and  to  all  children  of  parents 
like  Isaac  was  the  loss  of  the  spiritual  heri¬ 
tage.  Abraham’s  large  views  of  God,  his 
mighty  faith,  which  had  descended  upon  the 
youthful  Isaac  with  such  marvellous  power  at 
the  time  of  the  sacrifice,  were  there  stopped 
by  Isaac’s  spiritual  apathy.  Though  be  him 
self  was  a  man  of  faith  and  unquestionably  of 
deep  religious  feeling,  he  transmitted  none  of 
these  virtues  to  his  sons.  Jacob  must  go  forth 
into  isolation,  as  Abraham  long  years  before 
had  done,  to  reconquer  for  himself  that  which 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  should  have  come 
to  him  by  natural  inheritance,  an  ap¬ 
prehension  of  the  presence  and  the  power  of 
God.  This,  too,  is  a  parable  for  parents  who 
come  of  a  long  line  of  pious  ancestors.  Let 
them  take  heed  that  they  waste  not  their 
inheritance,  but  transmit  it,  even  enhanced 
by  their  own  experience,  to  their  sons. 

Isaac,  however,  learned  his  lesson  through 
his  own  mistake,  as  God’s  children  must  do 
when  they  will  not  learn  directly  from  God. 
He  came  at  last  to  see  that  the  covenant  was 
to  be  kept  through  Jacob,  though  net  until, 
(partly  by  bis  weak  vacillation  and  partiality, 
which  bad  in  some  sense  compelled  Jacob  to 
take  matters  into  his  own  bands, )  his  home  was 
broken  up  by  the  dissensions  of  bis  sons.  He 
was  not  himself  aware  of  the  true  state  of 
things ;  his  vigorous,  energetic  wife  managed 
him  in  this  matter  as  in  what  bad  gone  be 
fore,  and  kept  him  in  partial  ignorance  of 
what  was  the  case  in  the  household ;  but  he 
saw  the  necessity  of  Jacob’s  departure,  and, 
his  spiritual  blindness  having  at  length  passed 
away,  he  saw  Jacob's  relation  to  the  covenant. 
Sending  him  nway  to  Padan  Aram,  be  gave 
him  at  last  the  blessing  of  Abraham  (xvii. 
1-9),  the  covenant  blessing  of  the  Almighty 
(xxviii.  8,  4). 


THE  LESSON. 

Genesis  xxviii.  10-22. 

Golden  Text. — Behold  I  am  with  thee  and 
will  keep  thee. — Genesis  xxviii.  15. 

A  new  development  of  spiritual  truth  is 
made  in  this  lesson.  We  have  already  traced 
the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  truth  of  God  in 
the  early  history  of  mankind  and  in  this  Book 
of  Genesis.  Now  we  may  add  to  the  lessons 
already  received  the  truth  of  Providence,  of  the 
personal  minute  superintendence  by  God  of 
the  affairs  of  men.  The  entire  story  of 
Jacob’s  exile  (xxviii.  1-xxxv.  27)  is  an  ex¬ 
emplification  of  this  truth,  first  shown  in  the 
vision  of  Jacob  at  Bethel. 

From  Beersheba  to  Haran  is  full  four  hun¬ 
dred  miles — a  long  journey  for  a  lonely  man. 
Bis  grandfather  had  come  over  this  ground  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  numerous  retinue ;  Jacob  had 
the  companionship  only  of  his  own  thoughts — 
and  reproachful  enough  they  must  have  been. 
Not  without  forebodings  as  to  present  safety, 
too,  for  what  was  to  hinder  Esau  from  secretly 
following  and  executing  his  threats  (xxvii. 
41)  so  soon  as  a  convenient  distance  lay  be¬ 
tween  them  and  home?  It  was  probably  some 
fear  of  this  kind  that  urged  Jacob  forward  on 
this  first  day  of  his  journey,  for  not  till  he 
had  put  forty  miles  between  himself  and 
Beersheba  did  be  stop  for  a  night’s  rest  on  the 
slope  of  that  hill  where  his  grandfather  Abra¬ 
ham  bad  built  an  altar  and  taken  spiritual 
possession  of  the  land  in  the  name  of  God 
(xii.  8),  and  whence  he  had  surveyed 
the  promised  inheritance  of  his  seed  (xiii.  14, 
15,  compare  verses  8,  4).  Was  it  the  reproach 
of  a  guilty  conscience  that  made  him  hesitate 
to  ask  the  hospitality  of  the  village  of  Luz,  in 
the  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  hill?  His  grand¬ 
father  had  been  on  friendly  terms  with  these 
people,  and  surely  the  memory  of  that  great 
and  peaceful  sheik  was  still  fragrant  in  the 
neighborhood.  We  would  rather  think  it  was 
reverence  tor  that  great  memory  in  his  own 
breast  that  made  Jacob  choose  to  rest  out  in 
the  open  air  on  that  hillside  east  of  Bethel 
(xii.  8,  compare  xiii.  3),  which  his  grandfath¬ 
er  had  consecrated,  and  which  from  this  night 
was  to  be  a  place  of  peculiar  sanctity  in 
Israel  (Genesis  xxxv.  7,  8 ;  Judges,  iv.  4,  5 ;  ) 
Samuel  x.  3).  even  when  Israel  had  turned 
away  from  its  more  spiritual  service  of  God 
(1  Kings  xii.  28-33). 

It  seems,  indeed,  most  probable  that  the 
spiritual  discipline  to  which  God  was  now  call¬ 
ing  this  son  of  the  covenant  began  with  pre¬ 
cisely  this  feeling  of  filial  reverence,  for  the 
words  of  our  lesson  (verse  11)  are  not,  as  in 
both  our  versions,  a  certain  place,  but  the 
place,  as  in  the  margin ;  that  is,  the  sacred 
place,  the  sanctuary,  of  which  he  had  often 
heard,  doubtless,  from  Abraham’s  own  lips. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  any  longing  for  God 
moved  Jacob  to  seek  this  solitary  sanctuary, 
but,  as  often  happens,  filial  piety  proved  the 
first  step  toward  the  revelation  of  his  fathers’ 
God. 

The  hillside  on  which  Jacob  made  his  bed  is 
graphically  described  by  Stanley  as  “a  suc¬ 
cession  of  eminences”  rising  up  from  “an  un¬ 
even  valley  covered  as  with  grave  stones  by 
large  sheets  of  bare  rock,  some  few  here  and 
there  standing  up  like  the  cromlechs  of  Druid- 
ical  monuments.”  These  terraced  heights, 
with  their  faces  of  gray  stone,  suggest  a  gigan¬ 
tic  stairway,  and  not  improbably  formed  the 
basis  of  Jacob’s  dream  of  a  ladder  (literally  a 
stair)  set  up  on  the  earth,  and  the  top  of  it 
reaching  to  heaven,  as  this  very  hill,  the  high¬ 
est  in  that  central  ridge  of  Palestine,  appears 
from  the  valley  below  to  do.  But  the  vision 
was  no  mere  dream  suggested  by  the  last 
waking  thought  of  the  dreamer.  It  was  the 
direct  teaching  of  God,  a  symbol  of  the  lesson 
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of  which  all  his  future  life  was  to  be  a  gradual 
teaching — that  earth  is  joined  to  heaven,  that 
ministering  angels  are  ever  going  up  and 
down,  and  that  Ood  ever  stands  beside  His 
chosen  ones  to  protect,  to  guide,  to  discipline, 
and  to  bless.  The  marginal  reading  of  verse 
18  (Revised  Version),  Jehovah  stood  beside  him, 
has  strong  authority.  It  seams  to  harmonize 
better  than  the  Authorized  Version  with  the 
spirit  of  the  passage — that  Ood  is  not  a  Ood 
afar  off,  but  a  Ood  near  at  hand,  the  Ood  of 
providence ;  teaching,  as  one  of  our  foremost 
scholars  has  said,  that  He  is  not  the  Chief  of 
a  Pantheon,  but  a  personal  Ood  known  by  a 
proper  name,  Jehovah;  that  He  is  neither 
apart  from  nature,  nor  involved  in  nature, 
neither  a  deistic  nor  a  pantheistic  Ood,  but  a 
personal  Ood,  who  enters  into  relations  with 
His  creatures.  The  great  teaching  of  the 
vision  is  the  fellowship  of  Ood  and  man,  I  am 
with  thee  and  will  keejy  thee  whithersoever  thou 
goest.  This  truth,  typically  shown  in  the 
vision,  is  realized  in  the  antitype,  Christ 
Jesus,  our  Lord  (John  i.  51).  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  appeal  to  Jacob’s  faith  is  made  by  the 
promise  of  this  land  at  the  very  moment  when 
he  was  going  away  from  it  (verse  15).  Such 
an  one  as  Jacob  then  was  could  hardly  have 
met  such  an  appeal  as  this  but  for  the  memory 
of  Abraham’s  faith  which  the  promise  of  Ood 
recalled  (verse  13).  Though  his  own  spiritual 
experience  was  only  now  beginning,  yet  his 
spiritual  inheritance  became  so  far  available 
to  him ;  it  was  the  easier  for  hi*m  to  believe 
because  his  fathers  had  believed. 

Whatever  fear  of  Esau  he  may  have  felt  on 
lying  down  was  lost  in  holy  awe  when  he 
awoke  and  knew  that  he  had  been  lying  on 
holy  ground.  The  rite  in  which  his  deep 
emotion  found  expression  was  one  doubtless 
familiar  to  him,  for  it  seems  to  be  common 
among  primitive  peoples  from  the  earliest 
ages,  not  only  in  the  East,  but  among  North¬ 
ern  nations.  In  Delphi  long  before  there  was 
any  temple  there  were  rude  stones  anointed 
with  oil  by  passing  travellers,  and  so  at  Car- 
nac  in  Brittany,  and  in  many  places  in  the 
East.  But  with  Jacob  there  was  precisely  the 
difference  between  this  act  and  the  same  act 
performed  from  custom  merely  that  there  is 
between  a  true  prayer  and  the  mere  repetition 
of  a  form  of  prayer. 

It  is  unjust  to  Jacob  to  find  in  his  vow  at 
Bethel  any  trace  of  the  commercial  spirit 
which  found  so  poor  an  illustration  in  the 
purchase  of  the  birthright.  He  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  conditioning  his  worship  of  Ood 
on  his  safety.  If  Ood  will  indeed  be  with  me 
.  .  .  and  if  Jehovah  will  be  my  Ood,  (the  prom¬ 
ise  of  a  special,  ever  present  God  of  providence 
being  almost  too  wonderful  for  him  to  under¬ 
stand,)  how  gladly  will  Jacob  serve  Him,  how 
gladly  consecrate  a  tenth  of  all  God  may  give 
him  to  His  service,  how  gladly  will  he  recog¬ 
nize  in  this  stone  the  house  of  God !  The  ser¬ 
vice  to  which  the  tenth  was  to  be  appropriated, 
was  not,  of  course,  to  the  maintenance  of 
priests,  or  Levites,  or  any  sacerdotal  order, 
bnt  to  those  sacrificial  feasts  at  which  the 
worshipper  entertained  a  large  number  of 
guests  in  honor  of  God. 

This  offer  of  a  tenth  was  a  very  significant 
evidence  of  the  spiritual  change  begun  in 
Jacob’s  soul.  The  true  problem  of  Jacob’s 
life  was,  as  Ewald  says,  to  rise  superior  to  his 
own  greed,  as  it  is  the  problem  of  every  one’s 
life  to  vanquish  his  besetting  sin.  Jacob  was 
not  the  victor  over  this  sin  for  long  years 
after  this,  as  his  dealings  with  Laban  proved. 
But  the  day  of  victory  came  at  last,  the  day 
when  the  renovated  man  received  his  new 
name  (xxxii.  28).  For  no  man  can  have  power 
with  Ood  until  he  has  become  the  master  of 
himself,  the  conqueror  of  those  sins  which  are 
most  closely  interwoven  with  his  nature. 
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SYSTEMATIC  GIVING. 

Mar.  5.  The  law  of  tithes.  Deuteronomv  14 : 21-22. 

6.  What  Christ  said  about  it.  Lahe  11 : 87  44. 

7.  Model  giving.  Exodus  35: 21-29. 

8.  Net  size  but  projiortion.  Deuteronomy  16 : 10-17. 

9.  Open  thine  hand  wide.  Deuteronomy  15 : 1-11. 

10.  The  great  commission.  Acts  1 : 1-11. 

11.  Topic— Systematic  beneficence :  why,  and  how 

much  ?  Malachi  8 : 7-12. 

The  passage  in  Malachi  to  which  our  atten¬ 
tion  is  called,  has  often  been  used  with  great 
power  to  stir  up  the  church  to  a  revival  of 
religion.  The  tenth  verse  has  a  deep  spiritual 
significance,  yet  its  full  force  is  not  seen  until 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  passage  is  brought 
out.  In  the  first  part  of  chapter  third  the 
coming  of  John  the  Baptist  is  foretold,  when 
he  shall  call  the  nation  to  repentance,  and 
judgment  shall  be  visited  upon  them.  The 
time  then  shifts  to  the  present,  when  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  charged  by  the  prophet  with  having 
gone  away  from  God’s  ordinances  and  not 
keeping  them.  Graciously,  as  always,  the 
Lord  offers  to  return  unto  them  if  they  will 
return  unto  Him ;  but  they  were  so  blinded  by 
their  sin  that  they  did  not  see  wherein  there 
was  any  necessity  for  repentance.  Then  the 
question  is  asked.  “Will  a  man  rob  God?” 
This  is  a  strange  question  ;  how  can  a  man  rob 
God?  Would  one  steal  from  Him  or  try  to  de¬ 
fraud  him  of  His  rights?  And  are  not  all 
things  God’s?  “Yet  ye  rob  Me,”  is  the  reply. 
They  not  only  had  done  it,  but  were  then  do¬ 
ing  it.  Yet  they  ask,  “Wherein  do  we  rob 
Thfee?”  And  the  answer  is,  “In  tithes  and 
offerings.”  For  this  they  were  cursed  with  a 
curse,  even  the  whole  nation.  The  gracious 
challenge  now  follows:  “Bring  ye  all  the  tithes 
into  the  storehouse,  that  there  may  be  meat  in 
My  house,  and  prove  Me  now  herewith,  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  if  I  will  not  open  you  the 
windows  of  heaven,  and  pour  you  out  a  bless¬ 
ing,  that  there  shall  not  be  room  enough  to 
receive  it.  ”  For  a  clear  understanding  of  this 
passage  we  need  to  turn  to  Nehemiah  xiii. 
4-12,  which  refers  to  the  same  time,  and 
shows  how  far  the  people  had  strayed  from 
God  and  how  they  returned. 

And  before  this,  Eliashib  the  priest,  hav¬ 
ing  the  oversight  of  the  chamber  of  the  house 
of  our  God,  was  allied  unto  Tobiah  : 

And  he  bad  prepared  for  him  a  great 
chamber,  where  aforetime  they  laid  the  meat 
offerings  the  frankincense,  and  the  vessels, 
and  thq  tithes  of  the  com,  the  new  wine, 
and  the  oil,  which  was  commanded  to  be  given 
to  the  Levites,  and  the  singers,  and  the  por¬ 
ters  ;  and  the  offerings  of  the  priests. 

But  in  all  this  time  was  not  I  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem  :  for  in  the  two  and  thirtieth  year  of 
Artaxerxes,  king  of  Babylon,  came  I  unto  the 
king,  and  after  certain  days  obtained  I  leave 
of  the  kng : 

And  I  came  to  Jerusalem,  and  understood 
of  the  evil  that  Eliashib  did  for  Tobiah,  in 
preparing  him  a  chamber  in  the  courts  of  the 
house  of  God. 

And  it  grieved  me  sore :  therefore  I  sent 
forth  all  the  household  stuff  of  Tobiah  out  of 
the  chamber. 

Then  I  commanded,  and  they  cleansed  the 
chambers:  and  thither  brought  I  again  the 
vessels  of  the  house  of  God,  with  the  meat 
offering  and  the  frankincense. 

And  I  perceived  that  the  portions  of  the 
Levites  had  not  been  given  them :  for  the  Le¬ 
vites  and  the  singers,  that  did  the  work,  were 
fled  every  one  to  his  field. 

Then  contended  I  with  the  rulers,  and 
said,  why  is  the  house  of  God  forsaken?  And 
I  gathered  them  together,  and  set  them  in 
their  place. 

Then  brought  all  Judah  the  tithe  of  the 


com  and  the  new  wine  and  the  oil  unto  the 
treasuries. 

Tobiah  was  the  Ammonite  who  laughed  at 
the  plan  of  Nehemiah  to  rebuild  the  wall,  and 
hindered  him  in  every  way  he  could.  To  this 
enemy  of  the  Jews  Eliashib,  the  priest,  bad 
unlawfully  given  his  daughter  in  marriage, 
and  in  the  absence  of  Nehemian  bad  permitted 
him  to  occupy  the  empty  store-rooms  which 
were  set  apart  for  the  tithes  for  the  support  of 
the  Levites,  and  they  bad  been  obliged  to  go 
to  work  in  the  fields  for  a  support.  The 
tithes  were  of  com  and  wine  and  oil  and  of 
the  firstlings  of  the  flocks  for  the  Levites,  and 
the  heave  offerings  were  the  portion  of  the 
priests.  God  was  robbed  when  His  bouse  was 
uncared  for,  when  offerings  were  unprovided, 
and  when  His  servants  were  not  supported. 
The  application  is  plain.  God  is  robbed  in 
the  persons  of  His  ministers  and  missionaries. 
What  is  done  to  His  house  and  to  His  servants 
is  done  to  Him,  and  they  who  withhold  their 
proportion  for  the  support  of  the  Church  rob 
God.  Such  may  not  expect  His  blessing  until 
they  bring  the  whole  tithe  into  the  treasury. 
“There  is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet, 
and  it  tendeth  to  poverty.”  “The  liberal  soul 
shall  be  made  fat.  ”  This  is  one  reason  why 
there  are  so  many  fmitless  churches  and  lean 
Christians,  they  lack  the  blessing  which  comes 
through  offering  to  the  Lord.  Many  give 
nothing  at  all,  many  give  only  occasionally 
and  spasmodically.  Few  give  with  any  plan 
and  according  to  their  ability.  The  Jews 
were  required  to  give  one-tenth  of  the  whole 
produce  of  the  soil  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Levites,  and  of  this  the  Levites  gave  a  tenth  to 
the  high  priest ;  and  a  second  tithe  was  given  for 
festival  purposes.  In  addition  to  this  many  hold 
that  a  third  tithe  was  given  for  the  poor  either 
yearly  or  eVery  third  year.  This  would  make 
twenty  three  and  one-third  per  cent,  to  be 
given  in  tithes  and  offerings  or  at  the  least, 
twenty  per  cent ! 

While  now  we  have  no  such  festivals  as  the 
Jews,  yet  the  principle  underlying  their  sup¬ 
port  of  the  services  and  sacrifices  of  the  temple 
holds  good  for  the  New  Testament  Church. 
Paul,  who  organized  the  present  system  of 
church  sustentation,  seems  to  have  utilized  the 
synagogue  service.  He  enforced  on  the 
churches  systematic  contributions  for  the  poor 
saints  Such  liberality  he  called  a  grace. 
And  tne  laborer,  he  affirmed,  was  worthy  of 
his  hire.  The  Church  and  its  ministry  and 
missionaries  must  be  supported  by  the  volun¬ 
tary  offerings  of  Christians,  and  such  an  offer¬ 
ing  is  Divine  worship  and  a  Christian  grace. 
The  measure  of  the  offering  should  be  “accord¬ 
ing  to  one’s  ability,"  or  as  he  has  been  blessed 
of  God.  Each  one  is  a  steward  of  all  he 
possesses,  and  God  will  require  an  accounting. 

No  rule  of  proportion  will  apply  equitably 
to  every  case.  One  who  has  many  dependent 
on  him  cannot  give  as  much  as  one  who  has 
no  such  reponsibility.  One  who  has  an  in¬ 
come  of  a  thousand  dollars  cannot  give  in  the 
same  proportion  as  one  who  has  an  income  of 
five  or  ten  thousand.  As  capital  and  income 
increase,  one  should  increase  his  proportion, 
and  there  is  a  limit  where  he  should  give  all 
above  it  to  the  Lord.  The  poor  widow  who 
once  gave  all  was  praised.  And  there  are  those, 
especially  the  youth,  who  can  give  all,  because 
they  have  facilities  at  hand  for  obtaining  more. 

We  are  to  give  systematically,  proportionate¬ 
ly,  bountifully,  cheerfully,  worshipfully,  and 
graciously.  Remember,  Christ  stands  over 
against  the  treasury.  And  when  we  bring  in 
the  whole  tithe  He  will  pour  out  an  overflow¬ 
ing  blessing.  It  is  especially  important  that 
our  young  people  should  begin  at  once  to 
give  something  systematically  for  the  support 
of  the  Church  and  its  work,  that  they  may  be 
trained  up  in  the  exercise  of  this  grace.  It 
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is  a  sad  mistake  when  the  head  of  the  family 
thinks  that  he  alone  is  to  represent  the  family 
in  this  matter.  This  grace  must  be  cultivated 
early  if  it  is  to  take  root  in  the  heart.  The 
child  has  a  right  to  be  trained  up  in  it,  and 
his  pence  will  grow  into  a  pound  in  man¬ 
hood.  No  Christian  Endeavorer  can  afford  to 
do  without  the  two-cent-a-week,  or  some  other 
plan  for  missions 

The  Children  at  Home, 


FBE^r. 

INot  lon«f  ago  the  followira  lines  appeared  In  onr  col- 
nmns  anonymnu^ly.  as  we  did  not  tnen  knew  who  was 
the  author.  We  have  since  then  found  out  that  li  was 
written  by  an  old  friend,  whom  we  did  not  suppose  had 
M  much  poetry  in  him.  as  he  has  been,  like  ourselves,  a 
hard  worker  for  a  whole  fc^neration.  The  discovery 
gives  us  a  new  pleasure  in  this  little  gem,  which  we  are 
glad  of  an  excuse  for  reproducing  with  his  name.] 

A  plump  little  foot,  as  white  as  the  snow. 

Belonging  to  rollicking,  frolicsome  Joe, 

In  a  little  red  sock,  with  a  hole  in  the  toe. 

And  a  hole  in  the  heel  as  well. 

A  trim  little  foot,  in  a  trim  little  shoe. 

Belonging  to  sixteen-year-old  Miss  Sue, 

And  looking  as  if  it  knew  Just  what  to  do. 

And  do  it  in  a  way  that  would  tell. 

A  very  large  foot  in  a  homely  array. 

Belongring  to  Peter  who  follows  the  dray, 

Bo  big  that  it  sometimes  is  in  its  own  way. 

And  moves  with  the  speed  of  a  snail. 

Ah !  a  very  big  thing  is  the  human  foot. 

In  dainty-made  shoe  or  in  clumsy  boot. 

So  ’tis  well  there  are  various  tastes  to  suit. 

And  that  fashion  can’t  always  prevail. 

The  plump  little  foot,  a  beautiful  sight. 

And  the  trim  little  foot,  so  taper  and  slight. 

And  the  very  large  foot,  though  much  of  a  fright. 

Are  travelling  all  the  same  road. 

And  it  matters  but  little  ho  v  ^mail  or  how  great. 

So  they  never  grow  weary  of  paths  that  are  straight. 

And  at  last  walk  in  at  the  golden  gate 
Of  the  city  wnose  builder  is  God. 

— Clarl^  W.  Bryan. 

JAMIE  BARROWS  DRIVE. 

“It  is  high  time  I  hitched  up  Jerry  to  go 
after  Helen,”  said  Jamie  Barrows,  as  he  came 
into  the  house.  “The  chores  at  the  bam  are 
all  done,  father.” 

“Hasn’t  it  begun  to  snow,  Jamie?”  asked 
the  father,  who  sat  in  an  old  Boston  rocker 
with  a  thick  “comfortable”  thrown  over  the 
back. 

“Yes,  but  I  don’t  think  it  will  amount  to 
much.  Jerry  will  get  over  the  road  pretty 
lively,  he  has  not  been  out  of  the  stable  for 
two  days.” 

While  the  boy  was  talking  he  was  putting 
on  his  heavy  ulster,  his  fur  cap,  and  mittens. 
He  was  starting  to  go  out  of  the  door  when 
his  mother  said,  “Here  is  this  hot  soapstone  to 
put  under  your  feet.” 

Jamie  laughed  at  the  idea  of  a  boy  with 
such  warm  woollen  socks  and  thick  boots  as 
needing  a  soapstone,  but  he  said:  “I’ll  take 
it  along,  mother,  so  Helen  can  use  it  coming 
home ;  she  is  always  complaining  of  cold  feet.  ” 

“You  wont  find  it  a  very  bad  thing  to  have 
yourself,  Jamie,”  said  his  mother.  “It  keeps 
the  bottom  of  the  sleigh  warm.  You’d  better 
.  put  your  own  feet  on  it.  ” 

“Well,  if  they’re  cold,  mother,  I  will.  Good¬ 
bye.  ” 

Jamie  took  bis  lantern  in  his  band  and  went 
to  the  bam.  Jerry  “felt  his  oats”  when  the 
boy  led  him  out  of  the  stable  and  harnessed 
him  to  the  cutter.  But  Jamie  patted  him  on 
the  neck  and  talked  kindly  to  him,  for  Jerry 
was  a  horse  who  bad  a  kind  master,  and  one 
who  made  a  companion  of  the  dumb  beast. 
There  is  such  a  difference  in  boys,  you  know, 
in  their  treatment  of  dumb  animals.  Jerry 
started  off  with  a  rash  through  the  yard  and 
out  of  the  gate,  shaking  his  head  and  playing 
in  the  snow.  The  father  and  mother  heard 
the  sleigh  bells  jingling  as  Jamie  drove  out, 
and  the  father  said :  “Jerry  feels  good  to¬ 
night.  If  it  were  any  other  boy  but  Jamie  I 


should  feel  anxious  about  bis  driving  him. 
But  Jamie  and  Jerry  understand  each  other  so 
well  that  I  think  they’ll  make  the  drive  all 
right.  There  is  nothing  vicious  about  Jerry.” 

Mr.  Barrows  went  to  bed.  He  had  been 
very  ill,  and  was  just  getting  strong  enough 
to  set  up  all  day,  but  was  still  too  weak  to 
get  about.  Mrs.  Barrows  took  up  her  mend¬ 
ing-basket,  a  large  willow  basket  that  she  had 
had  ever  since  she  was  married.  She  thought 
a  great  deal  of  that  basket,  /or  a  poor  old  blind 
man  made  it  and  sent  it  to  her  for  a  wedding 
gift.  The  mending  had  accumulated,  for  her 
husband  had  been  ill  so  long  that  she  had  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  go  about  as  before. 

Her  daughter  Helen  was  teaching  the  school 
in  the  Ford  district,  eight  miles  away.  Every 
Friday  night  her  brother  Jamie  drove  over 
there  after  his  sister,  for  it  was  so  pleasant 
for  them  all  to  have  Helen  home  over  Sunday. 
At  daylight  Monday  morning  be  carried  her 
back  again. 

Jamie  had  not  gone  far  before  the  storm  in¬ 
creased  and  the  wind  began  to  rise.  “Going 
to  blow  into  drifts,  Jerry,”  he  said.  “We 
must  get  over  the  road  as  fast  as  we  can.  and 
get  home  again  before  the  road  fills  up.  ” 

They  made  quick  time  getting  to  Mr.  Hutch¬ 
ins’s  house  where  Helen  boarded  during  the 
week.  She  was  all  ready  to  go  back  with 
Jamie,  with  the  exception  of  putting  on  her 
outside  wraps. 

“Better  come  in  and  get  warm,  Jamie,” 
said  Mr.  Hutchins  as  be  came  out  the  side- 
door. 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  Hutchins, “  but  I  think  we’d 
better  get  home  as  soon  as  we  can.  There  is 
quite  a  heavy  snow  falling,  and  if  the  wind 
keeps  rising,  it  will  fill  up  the  hollow  between 
here  and  the  mill  ” 

“It  is  going  to  be  a  big  storm,”  Mr.  Hutch¬ 
ins  added,  as  he  looked  up  at  the  sky  and  then 
off  towards  the  northwest.  “  I  think  you’d  bet¬ 
ter  put  your  horse  up  and  stay  all  night.  ” 

“Our  folks  would  be  very  anxious  about  us, 
and  you  know  father  is  sick  and  mother  alone. 

I  think  we  can  get  through  without  any 
trouble.  ” 

Helen  came  out  at  that  moment,  and  said 
“You  are  very  kind,  but  we  could  not  think 
of  staying.  Jamie  and  I  have  been  out  worse 
nights  than  this,  haven’t  we,  Jamie?” 

And  Jerry  said,  “Go  along,  Jerry,”  and  the 
horse,  with  his  head  turned  toward  home, 
went  faster  than  ever.  But  it  was  not  long 
before  Jerry  gave  a  plunge;  he  was  in  a  snow¬ 
drift.  The  country  boy,  the  thoughtful  one, 
always  carries  a  shovel  and  a  piece  of  rope 
and  such  things  as  he  may  need  in  an  emer 
gency,  and  Jamie  was  soon  out  of  the  cutter, 
shovelling  the  snow  away  so  they  could  get 
through.  That  drift  was  passed  quite  easily, 
but  the  next  one  was  not  so  easy ;  ii  took 
Jamie  and  Helen  both  a  long  time  to  get 
Jerry  through  it. 

“There  is  no  use  trying  to  get  through  the 
hollow,”  said  Jamie,  in  a  discouraged  tone  of 
voice.  “We  just  cannot  do  it.  I  don’t  see 
what  we  can  do.  I  wonder  if  we  can  get  over 
to  the  red  school-house.” 

The  red  school -house  was  an  abandoned 
school-house.  There  had  not  been  school  in 
it  since  they  built  the  new’  one  on  the  other 
road. 

“They  will  be  worried  about  us  at  home,” 
said  Helen. 

“Yes,  I  know  they  will,”  said  Jamie,  “but 
we  shall  have  to  stay  this  side  of  the  hollow, 
and  the  school  house  is  the  nearest  shelter  we 
can  get  to.  There  is  no  use  of  trying  to  get 
to  Hawley’s  house.” 

After  a  half  hour  they  succeeded  in  making 
their  way  to  the  door  of  the  old  school  house. 
The  door  was  unlatched,  but  what  a  com¬ 
fortless  place  it  was!  Windows  broken  and 


plaster  all  over  the  fioor,  which  had  fallen  off 
in  patches  from  the  ceiling!  But  they  went 
in,  and  Jamie  thought  he  was  in  great  luck 
because  the  door  was  wide  enough  to  get 
Jeriy  and  the  cutter  through. 

“Mighty  thoughtful  carpenter,  that  old  chap 
who  made  this  dopr  a  hundred  years  ago,”  be 
said.  “If  be  bad  made  it  an  inch  narrower 
the  cutter  would  not  have  gone  in.  ” 

“That  soapstone  is  warm  yet,”  said  Helen. 
“I’m  so  glad,  for  my  hands  and  feet  are  very 
cold.  Dear,  good  mother,  she  heated  it  in 
the  oven!”  Tears  came  into  Helen’s  eyes. 

“We  shall  freeze  here,”  said  Jamie.  “There, 
now,  I  think  of  it,  my  hatchet  is  in  this  cut¬ 
ter.  After  I  split  the  kindlings  for  mother, 

I  threw  it  in  and  was  going  to  take  it  to  the 
house  w’hen  I  finished  my  chores.  Lucky  I 
forgot  it  ” 

Then  Jamie  split  up  some  of  the  old  benches 
and  desks  that  were  lying  about,  and  put  them 
in  the  old,  rusty  stove. 

“Oh,  dear,  we  must  not  set  the  chimney  on 
fire !  There  is  a  hole  in  the  pipe  up  there 
near  the  chimney  cap!”  exclaimed  Hel'n. 

Meantime  Jerry  began  to  paw  and  snort ;  he 
did  not  like  the  look  of  things  at  all.  Jamie 
had  not  explained  the  situation  to  him.  He 
kept  turning  his  head  and  looking  at  Jamie 
as  much  as  to  say,  “What  does  all  this  mean?” 

“It’s  all  because  of  the  drifts,  Jerry,”  said 
Jamie,  pitting  the  horse  gently.  “You  must 
make  yourself  as  comfortable  as  you  can,  for 
you  wont  get  to  your  warm  stable  to-night.” 

“This  lantern  wont  burn  much  longer,”  said 
Helen.  “We  better  turn  it  out,  for  we  may 
need  a  light  in  an  emergency,  and  we  can  see 
inside  by  the  firelight.  ” 

But  what  were  father  and  mother  doing  at 
home?  Fortunately  the  father’s  quieting 
medicine  had  kept  him  asleep.  The  mother 
sat  in  her  sewing-chair,  watching  the  clock 
and  listening  for  the  sleigh  bells  until  mid¬ 
night.  Then  the  lonely  woman  got  up  and 
looked  for  the  twentieth  time  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow.  The  storm  was  terrifying.  Then  these 
words  came  to  her  mind :  “Thou  wilt  keep  him 
iu  perfect  peace,  whose  soul  is  stayed  on  Thee, 
because  he  trustetb  in  Thee,”  and  she  knelt 
down  and  committed  her  children  to  the  Lord ; 
and  at  that  very  time  Helen  and  Jamie  were 
kneeling  in  that  old  school  house,  asking  the 
Lord  to  watch  over  and  help  the  dear  ones  at 
home.  ■ 

Just  after  daylight  Jamie  saw  the  ox  teams 
coming  up  through  the  hollow,  breaking  the 
road.  The  milk  team  that  passed  Mr.  Bar¬ 
rows’s  farm  every  morning,  stopped  when  Mrs. 
Barrows  called  to  the  men  and  told  them  about 
Jamie  and  Helen. 

“They’re  safe  over  in  the  Ford  district;  they 
never  left  there  such  a  night,  you  may  be 
sure,  ”  the  driver  called  out.  “  But  we’re  going 
to  break  the  roads  right  through  the  hollow, 
and  if  they  are  anywhere  on  the  road  we’ll 
find  them.” 

The  milk  team  had  to  get  through  to  the 
station  at  just  such  an  hour  every  morning, 
and  they  bad  hitched  three  yoke  of  oxen  on 
to  it. 

“Well,  now,  I  am  beat,”  said  Josiah  Brown, 
as  Jamie  came  to  the  door  of  the  school  house 
i  and  waved  his  hands.  “  I  told  your  folks  you 
j  never  left  the  Ford  district.” 

I  The  men  helped  Jamie  get  Jerry  and  the 
I  cutter  out,  and  as  the  road  was  sufliciently 
I  broken  for  them  to  get  through,  they  were 
I  soon  at  home  again.  Sus.kn  Teall  Perry. 


Two  men,  three  women,  a  boy  of  twelve 
I  years  and  another  of  eleven,  arrived  in  Chicago 
j  on  Christmas  day  after  walking  3(M)  miles  of 
■  the  fiOO  they  had  undertaken  in  their  search 
!  for  employment. 
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PRINCK  DIMPI.K  BOOK*. 

Struck  with  the  difference  in  the  illustra- 
ions  of  children's  earlier  books,  as  shown  in  the 
picture  from  the  Susy  Books  given  two  weeks 
ago,  we  give  one  from  Mrs.  George  A.  Pauli’s 
charming  “Prince  Dimple  Books,”  which  are 
just  the  reading  for  the  youngest  members  of 
the  family.  This  cut  is  from  Prince  Dimple 
on  His  Travels. 

While  this  book  was  in  print  “Little  Prince 
Dimple”  was  tenderly  gathered  in  the  arms  of 
the  Good  Shepherd.  The  mother  who  reads 
this  little  book  to  her  wee  ones  will  drop  a 
tear  of  sympathy  for  the  mother  who  wrote 
the  story  of  the  loved  child  whose  little  life 
only  numbered  three  short  years ;  but  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  that  baby  life  has  filled  the  hearts  in 
that  lonely  home  with  the  sweetest  of  mem¬ 
ories,  and  left  sunshine  instead  of  shadow  in 
the  nursery. 

FRITZ,  THE  RESCUER. 

Not  many  miles  from  our  home  there  once 
live4  an  old  man,  whose  story  we  children 
never  tired  of  hearing. 

For  twenty  years  he  had  lived  in  a  small  log 
house  in  the  woods  quite  near  the  river.  The 
only  friends  that  old  Simon  knew  were  the 
birds  and  the  squirrels  and  a  large  dog.  This 
dog,  whose  name  was  Fritz,  was  always  beside 
the  old  man.  On  the  bench  that  served  for  a 
table  was  set,  at ‘meal  time,  a  plate  for  Fritz 
as  well  as  his  master.  When  the  old  man 
started  with  his  axe  for  the  woods,  Fritz  was 
by  his  side,  drawing  the  sled  or  wagon  that 
was  to  bring  back  the  firewood. 

One  evening  in  summer  Simon  was  sitting 
beside  his  door,  with  Fritz  not  far  off.  Sud¬ 
denly  they  heard  a  strange  sound.  “What 
is  that  I  hear?”  cried  Simon,  and  as  he  spoke, 
Fritz  gave  a  leap  toward  the  bank  of  the  river. 
There  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  being 
carried  along  by  the  rapid  current,  was  a 
small  skiff.  As  the  boat  drew  nearer,  they 
could  see  in  the  stem  a  child,  whose  little 
hands  were  clasping  the  sides  of  the  boat. 

Fritz  saw  the  child.  He  looked  at  bis  mas¬ 
ter  as  much  as  to  say,  “I’ll  save  the  baby,” 
and  then  dashed  into  the  stream.  Old  Simon 
watched  him  with  anxious  gaze.  Fritz  reached 
the  boat,  caught  the  floating  rope  in  his  teeth, 
and  swam  toward  the  shore.  Slowly  they 
drew  nearer  and  nearer,  until  the  boat  was  so 
close  to  the  shore  that  old  Simon  helped  Fritz 
with  his  burden.  He ‘tenderly  lifted  the  child 
in  his  strong  arms  and  carried  him  to  the 
cottage.  The  little  boy  looked  up  into  the  old 
man’s  face,  and  then  went  to  sleep. 

For  two  days  the  child  played  about  the  door 
of  Simon’s  home,  with  Fritz  always  on  guard. 
The  third  day  after  the  rescue  another  boat 
came  down  the  river.  You  may  believe  that 


the  u;an  who  rowed  was  anxiously  watching 
the  shore,  and  what  a  shout  of  joy  there  was 
when  the  father  saw  his  little  boy.  Fritz  be¬ 
gan  to  bark,  too,  and  there  was  great  excite¬ 
ment. 

The  father  told  Simon  how  the  baby  had 
strayed  away,  and  how  the  whole  town  had 
been  looking  for  him.  Some  one  had  at  last 
discovered  that  a  boat  was  missing,  and  so  he 
had  come  down  the  river. 

Simon  was  offered  a  home  in  the  city,  but 
the  old  man  loved  the  woods  and  the  river 


would  seek  relief  in  blows.  You  thus  see  that 
rage  and  fury  are  marks  of  the  beast,  for  the 
beast  has  no  other  way  of  expressing  his  dis¬ 
pleasure.  And  when  any  of  us  yield  to  the 
temptation  of  indulging  in  rage  and  violence 
and  impatience,  we  show  very  distinctly  upon 
us  the  mark  of  the  beast,  and  forfeit  our 
glorious  gift  of  gentle  and  dignified  speech, 
and  descend  to  the  level  of  the  beast. 

You  know  the  loveliest  and  most  instructive 
of  all  the  fairy  tales— the  familiar  story  of 
Beauty  and  the  Beast.  You  remember  how 
the  merchant  was  to  be  put  to  death  for  pluck¬ 
ing  the  bunch  of  roses  in  the  garden  of  the 
Beast,  and  how  his  youngest  and  fairest 
daughter,  whom  he  loved  the  most,  offered  te 
take  his  place  and  suffer  his  doom.  When 
Beauty  first  saw  the  frightful  form  of  the 
Beast,  she  was  dreadfully  afraid  and  shrank 
from  him  ;  but  by-and-bye,  as  she  got  to  know 
him  better,  she  began  to  feel  pity  for  him,  and 
was  touched  with  his  gentleness  and  kindness. 
At  last  she  agreed  to  marry  him ;  and  then  a 
wonderful  thing  happened.  Instead  of  the 
ugly  beast,  she  saw  a  handsome  and  graceful 
young  prince,  who  thanked  her  with  the  ten- 
derest  expressions  for  having  delivered  him 
from  the  wicked  enchantment  that  had  trans¬ 
formed  him  into  a  beast.  The  moral  of  this 
lovely  story,  which  is  as  old  as  the  hills  and 
as  young  as  each  child  in  our  midst,  is  that  it 
is  love  that  changes  the  beast  in  us  into  the 
nobler  human  nature  that  takes  away  all  the 
marks  of  the  beast  in  us,  and  transforms  us 
into  true  men  and  women.  And  so,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  all,  is  it  not  the  pure,  disin¬ 
terested  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  consented 
to  take  our  nature,  and  die  in  our  room  and 
stead,  and  who  unites  us  to  Himself  by  an 
everlasting  union,  that  takes  away  all  the 
marks  of  the  beast  in  us,  the  old,  sinful,  de¬ 
graded  nature,  and  transforms  us  into  His  own 
likeness  by  the  renewing  of  our  minds? 


too  well  to  leave  them.  For  ten  years  after, 
so  long  as  Simon  lived,  there  came  down  the 
river,  once  a  year,  the  father  and  his  son. 
They  came  with  gifts  for  the  one  who  had 
saved  the  boy’s  life.  Brave  Fritz  was  remem¬ 
bered,  too,  and  ever  afterwards  wore  about 
his  neck  a  silver  cross  bearing  the  words. 
“Fritz,  the  Rescuer.”  E.  R.  H. 


LADY  AUGUSTA  STANLEY. 

Dean  Stanley’s  biographer  has  given  us  this 
delightful  glimpse  of  Lady  Augusta  Stanley, 
his  wife : 

“  Helpful  to  all  with  whom  she  came  in  con¬ 
tact,  full  of  kindly  thought  for  everyon§  but 
herself,  she  was  one  of  those  women  on  whom 
her  friends  knew  that  they  could  count,  with 
a  certainty  that  she  would  not  fail.  The  sim¬ 
ple,  easy,  genuine  courtesy  with  which  she 
received* all  who  came  to  her  house,  was  never 
omitted  from  hurry  or  from  preoccupation. 
The  small  acts  of  thoughtful  kindness,  which 
are  especially  grateful  to  the  humble  or  ob¬ 
scure,  were  never  neglected  ;  her  gracious  wel¬ 
come  extended  alike  to  all  ranks.  There  was 
a  light  of  the  other  world  shining  within,  and 
from  time  to  time  disclosing  itself  in  a  tone 
or  a  look.  ” 


LANGUAGE  A  MEANS  OF  SELF-CONTROL. 

In  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Macmillan 
on  The  Mark  of  the  Beast  (Rev.  xix.  20),  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  Thinker  for  February,  occurs 
the  following  passage,  that  is  suggestive 
especially  to  parents  and  teachers  of  very 
young  children : 

One  of  the  marks  of  a  beast  is  impatience 
and  hasty  rage  if  it  does  not  get  its  own  way. 
'The  reason  is  that  dumb  animals  have  no  oth¬ 
er  way  of  expressing  themselves ;  and  you  find 
that  the  more  limited  the  power  of  utterance, 
the  quicker  and  more  violent  is  the  temper. 
You  see  this  in  dumb  persons  and  in  young 
children  who  are  just  beginning  to  speak  ;  how 
rone  they  are  to  break  out  in  fits  of  temper 
ecause  they  cannot  tell,  or  only  imperfectly, 
what  they  want  1  I  believe  many  of  the  quar 
rels  and  violent  assaults  of  the  lower,  unedu¬ 
cated  classes  are  owing  to  this  cause — the  lim¬ 
itation  of  their  speech.  An  educated  person 
is  not  nearly  so  liable  to  sudden  fits  of  anger, 
or  to  making  rude  personal  attacks,  because 
he  can  express  himself  easily  and  fully ;  and 
by  his  ready  tongue  he  can  carry  off,  as  by  a 
safety-valve,  much  of  the  heat  of  his  passion, 
which,  if  suppressed  by  want  of  language. 


CZAR  PETER’S  DWARFS. 

The  peculiar  fancies  of  Russia’s  rulers  are 
well  known.  We  can  understand  why  Fried¬ 
rich  Wilhelm  of  Germany  selected  tall  men  for 
his  own  regiment;  but  when  Czar  Paul  main¬ 
tained  a  regiment  of  pug-nosed  soldiers  and 
officers,  we  can  find  a  reason  for  this  only  in 
the  fact  that  the  Czar  himself  was  pug- 
nosed.  Czar  Peter  was  known  for  his  many 
odd  ideas  and  notions.  Once,  while  in  Copen¬ 
hagen,  he  drove  up,  six  in  hand,  to  the  top  of 
the  famous  Round  Tower,  and  to  prove  to  the 
Danish  king  that  he  was  absolute  ruler  and 
could  command  obedience,  he  ordered  one  of 
his  grenadiers  to  throw  himself  down  from 
the  top  of  the  tower.  The  grenadier  did  it, 
the  legend  says,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Peter 
had  a  strong  liking  for  dwarfs.  It  is  related 
that  when  one  of  his  pet  dwarfs  died,  the  Czar 
gave  him  a  magnificent  funeral  Twenty-four 
male  and  twenty-four  female  dwarfs  walked 
in  the  procession,  followed  by  the  Czar  in  per 
son,  his  ministers,  and  guards.  He  was  par¬ 
ticularly  fond  of  inducing  them  to  marry, 
and  always  gave  a  f4te  on  occasion  of  such  a 
ceremony.  'The  wedding  was  celebrated  with 
exactly  the  same  rites  and  pomp  which  attend 
ed  the  marriage  of  Princess  Anne  to  the  Duke 
of  Curland,  a  few  days  before.  At  this  dwarfs’ 
wedding  seventy  two  of  these  little  people 
supped  at  a  separate  table  in  the  Mensbikof 
Hall.  The  dwarfs  were  gathered  from  all 
parts  of  Russia.  They  were  all  dressed  in 
court  costumes,  at  the  expense  of  the  Czar. 
It  was  not  only  at  court  that  dwarfs  abounded, 
even  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility  they  were 
kept  “as  necessary  furniture.”  It  was  no 
uncommon  thing  to  see  two  or  more  dwarfs 
standing  on  a  dinner-table,  bolding  big  decant¬ 
ers,  pie  plates,  or  posing  as  ornaments  on  the 
festive  board. 


The  Progress  of  Science. 

Japan  has  one  of  the  best  engineering  schools 
in  the  world,  and  is  beginning  to  manufactuTe 
creditable  electrical  machinery 

A  comparison  of  the  cost  of  gas  and  electric 
lighting  in  seven  German  cities  shows  that  the 
jatter  is  from  25  to  75  per  cent,  higher. 

Underground  photography  has  recently  made 
such  progress  that  mining  engineers  are  now 
able  to  illustrate  their  reports  with  pictures 
showing  the  exact  appearance  of  ledges,  ore- 
bodies,  and  other  features  of  importance. 

Excavations  in  Oiseau-le-Petit,  France,  have 
revealed  the  remains  of  a  Gallo-Roman  city, 
including  a  great  temple,  a  theatre,  and  mon¬ 
uments.  The  city,  which  must  have  numbered 
about  30,000  inhabitants,  seems  to  have  been, 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 
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THE  ABORIGINES  OF  GUATEMALA. 

By  B«t.  S.  M.  ECaymaker. 

Of  the  1,200,000  (or  more)  souls  in  Guate¬ 
mala,  nearly  800,000  are  of  the  Aboriginal 
race,  Aborigines  or  Indians.  These  vary  in 
degree  of  subordination  to  the  Landos,  or 
dominant  race  (of  Spanish  and  Indian  blood), 
from  independence  gradually  down  to  abject 
servility.  If  we  should  begin  with  the  for 
mer  and  divide  them  in  the  proportion  of  10, 
20,  and  70  per  cent. ,  we  might  best  character¬ 
ise  the  respective  classes  as  free,  subject,  and 
abject. 

THE  FREE  INDIAM8. 

These  are  the  few  who  live  far  back  from 
the  capital,  and  have  never  yielded  their  liber¬ 
ties  to  the  Spaniard  or  his  descendant,  nor 
their  souls  to  Romo.  But  little  is  known 
about  them.  They  are  almost  inaccessible. 

THE  SUBJECT  INDIANS. 

These  are  they  who  still  retain  some  of  their 
rights,  political,  social,  and  religious.  The 
best  example  of  these  is  the  tribe  of  Naguala, 
a  people  subject  or  tributary  to  the  general 
government,  but  so  numerous  (60,000  souls) 
and  powerful  as  to  make  it  inconvenient  to 
impose  upon  them  much.  Attempts  have  fre¬ 
quently  been  made  to  introduce  saloons  into 
their  town,  but  they  will  have  none  of  them. 
They  even  pay  the  Government  a  tax  to  keep 
the  saloon  out.  The  priest,  while  powerful, 
is  not  their  absolute  master,  as  among  other 
tribes,  and  when,  at  times,  he  oversteps  his 
privileges,  he  is  obliged  to  remain  in  seclusion 
till  the  storm  of  opposition  blows  over.  Still 
he  employs  the  devices  of  superstition  to  no 
small  extent,  for,  though  they  are  steady  and 
quiet  people,  they  are  no  match  for  these 
masters  of  artifice  and  deception.  Their  tribal 
government  is,  in  part,  communistic,  similar  in 
many  respects  to  the  ancient  government  of 
the  Incas  in  Peru.  The  land  is  owned  by  the 
tribe  in  common,  and  is  redivided  each  year. 
The  people  are  accommodating,  industrious, 
chaste,  temperate,  and  very  respectful  to  eld¬ 
ers  and  superiors  in  office.  They  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  domestic  and  therapeutic  arts  peculiar 
to  themselves.  They  have  many  religious 
ideas  and  rites  that  have  never  been  supplant¬ 
ed  by  Romanism,  and  these  have  a  beauty  and 
seriousness  in  them  that  the  practice  of  Ro¬ 
mish  rites,  as  seen  in  this  country,  is  sadly 
lacking  in.  On  comparing  the  condition  of 
one  of  these  tribes,  which  retains  much  of  its 
old  pre-Spanish  civilization,  with  that  of  their 
neighbors  who  have  been  under  Spanish  rule, 
one  cannot  help  but  see  what  a  manifold 
curse  it  has  been,  humanly  speaking,  that  the 
renegade*  Spaniard  ever  set  foot  on  Ameri¬ 
can  shores.  This  second  class  of  Indians  is 
open  to  Gospel  infiuences,  but  it  would  be 
necessary  first  to  learn  as  many  languages  as 
there  are  tribes  in  which  work  is  projected, 
as  but  a  very  few  of  them  speak  Spanish. 

THE  ABJECT  INDIANN. 

The  greater  part  of  this  class  are  so  com¬ 
pletely  dominated  by  the  ruling  race,  as  to 
have  no  rights  or  privileges  save  what  they 
have  as  a  favor.  The  orders  of  the  general 
government,  or  of  the  priest,  are  as  absolute 
and  unquestioned  as  those  of  a  slave-driver, 
and  are  obeyed  in  the  spirit  in  which  slaves 
obey.  A  sample  of  this  slavish  obedience  is 
furnished  by  the  system  of  “ mandamientos,” 
or  mandates.  Guatemala  is  a  coffee  country. 
In  the  large  coffee  plantations,  many  of  them 
form  10,000  to  50,000  acres,  they  need  armies 
of  workmen  to  keep  the  plantations  clean  and 
pick  the  coffee.  So  the  plantera  who  are  among 
the  most  influential  law-makers,  had  a  law 
passed  compelling  the  Indians  to  leave  their 

*  See  Waabiiurton  Irvina’s  Life  and  Voyages  of  Colnm- 
bus:  Ooge *8  Travels ;  Prescott’s  Spsnisb  American 
Histories,  etc. 


own  corn  and  wheat  fields  and  go  to  work  on 
the  planter’s  land.  By  law  the  Indian'is  guar¬ 
anteed  a  moderate  compensation,  but  then  “the 
guarantee  is  not  guaranteed,”  and,  like  Fal- 
staff’s  honor,  is  nothing  but  a  word.  As  the 
law  compels  the  Indian  to  work,  the  planter 
can  abuse  and  beat  him  at  will.  If  the  In¬ 
dian  complains,  the  planter  claims  that  the 
wretch  was  trying  to  shirk  his  work  or  run 
away.  When  the  season  is  over,  if  the  planter 
is  honest,  the  Indian  is  paid  in  full  and  goes 
home  happy,  but  if  not,  the  planter  gives  what 
he  chooses  and  tells  the  Indian  to  go  about  his 
business  and  not  bother  his  patron.  If  com¬ 
plaints  are  made  to  the  authorities,  the  high 
and  mighty  “Senor  Don  Planter”  tells  the  au¬ 
thorities  that  the  Indian  is  an  insolent  wretch, 
who  has  been  paid  in  full,  but  who  never 
knows  when  he  has  enough.  The  one-tenth  of 
the  wages  due,  if  judiciously  used,  among 
corrupt  officials,  will  quiet  all  annoyance  to 
the  planter  and  leave  the  other  nine-tenths  in 
his  pocket.  The  “importunate  widow”  plan 
works  the  wrong  way,  and  the  victim  is  driven 
off  the  place  till  the  next  year’s  mandamiento 
obliges  bim,  nolens  volens,  to  repeat  the  ex¬ 
perience.  President  Reyna  Barrios  is  merci¬ 
ful,  and  has  travelled  and  observed  enough  to 
know  what  a  boon  liberty  is  to  a  country,  and 
he  has  abolished  this  system,  so  redolent  of 
injustice,  cruelty,  and  crime.  But  unless  he 
succeeds  in  elevating  the  Indian,  the  next 
President,  if  less  humane,  can,  by  a  word,  re¬ 
establish  it.  Honor  to  Reyna  Barrios  for  what 
he  has  done,  for  he  had  to  act  in  defiance  of 
the  planters,  the  most  influential  men  in  the 
country.  It  was  a  bold  act,  and  as  noble  as  it 
was  dangerous. 

The  social  domination  of  the  ruling  race  is 
equally  absolute.  An  Indian  trembles  and 
cringes  before  a  Ladino.  An  unknown  Ladino 
is  always  addressed  by  another  as  Usted  (Your 
Mercy),  but  an  Indian  by  the  opprobrious  sec¬ 
ond  person  plural,  Vos,  as  if  he  were  a  slave. 
When  one  Ladino  wishes  to  insult  another, 
he  calls  him  an  Indian,  meaning  by  the  term 
a  spiritless  animal  that  carries  burdens  and 
hasn’t  any  sense. 

The  religious  domination  is  even  more 
merited.  There  is  no  more  absolute  human 
power  in  the  world  than  a  priest  in  one  of 
these  abject  Indian  towns.  Apart  from  the 
civil  authorities,  he  simply  owns  the  town. 
He  orders  any  of  the  citizens  he  chooses  to 
bring  him  water,  wood,  eggs,  etc.,  or  run  his 
errands,  for  they  are  his  slaves.  When  they 
come  into  his  presence,  they  bow  to  the  earth, 
and  he  graciously  permits  them  to  kiss  his 
holy  hand.  When  they  want  him  to  perform 
any  religious  rite,  if  he  is  not  in  the  humor, 
they  must  coax  him  and  make  him  presents 
and  await  his  convenience.  He  studies  their 
superstitions,  and  plays  upon  them,  and  tries 
to  keep  them  credulous,  for  as  such  he  can 
dominate  them.  He  invents  miracles  and 
gives  miraculous  interpretations  to  ordinary 
circumstances,  making  use  of  all  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  machinery  in  the  Romish  propaganda 
The  Indian  has  but  one  name  for  the  Supreme 
Ruler  of  the  universe  and  for  the  hideous 
wooden  image  of  a  saint  in  his  house  or  in  the 
church ;  he  makes  no  distinction  between 
them.  It  was  terrible  when  our  ancestors  be¬ 
lieved  in  witches,  but  imagine  a  town  whose 
inhabitants  believe  simultaneously  in  dozens 
of  such  superstitions,  while  over  and  above  it 
all  sits  the  priest,  a  master  of  the  business, 
keeping  the  ferment  going.  There  are  better 
priests  in  the  capital.  I  am  writing  of  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  farm  the  Indians.  This 
is  what  Rome  has  been  able  to  do  with  abso¬ 
lute  dominion  in  her  hand  for  three  hundred 
years ! 

Liquor  has  done  much  to  degrade  these  In¬ 
dians.  They  know  nothing  of  moderation. 


but  drink  while  their  money  lasts.  As  this 
traffic  is  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  and 
the  saloons  all  owned  by  the  dominant  race, 
its  effect  is  evident. 

The  condition  of  these  500,000  souls  is  terri¬ 
ble.  Their  only  source  of  enlightenment  is  the 
atheistical  government  schools.  Our  mission 
work  has  been  started  among  the  Ladinos. 
For  the  Indians  nothing  has  been  done  save 
for  a  few  who  understand  Spanish.  When  we 
think  of  it,  it  seems  as  if  their  very  weakness 
and  impotence  enfolds  a  condemnatory  power, 
that  in  the  day  of  judgment  will  seem  like 
omnipotence.  Whom  will  it  condemn?  Whom 
more  than  the  possessors  of  light  that  have 
neglected  to  gladden  them  with  its  beams? 
What  a  fact  to  look  back  to,  that  800,000  souls 
lived  on  the  same  planet,  yes,  the  same  half 
continent  where  the  Gospel  light  of  the  Son  of 
God  had  been  possessed  and  enjoyed  for  gen¬ 
erations,  and  yet  never  bad  an  intimation  of 
its  existence !  Rise.  Church  of  God ! 


BUFFALO  PRESBYTERY  AND  THE  INDIANS 
OF  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

For  many  years  the  Presbytery  of  Buffalo 
has  had  among  its  permanent  committees  one 
that  has  been  charged  with  the  duty  of  look¬ 
ing  after  the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  Seneca  Indians.  Through  this  committee 
the  Presbytery  has  with  more  or  less  efficiency 
exercised  a  kind  of  pastoral  oversight  of  the 
people.  Several  ministers  of  the  body  devoted 
their  lives  to  personal  missionary  work  on  the 
reservation.  The  names  of  Hyde.  Bliss,  Glea¬ 
son,  and  Wright,  will  long  be  held  in  remem¬ 
brance  for  this  patient  and  loving  labor. 

It  cannot  be  regarded  as  invidious  to  single 
out  the  name  of  Dr.  Asher  Wright,  for  his 
labors  among  the  Senecas  were  much  more 
protracted  than  those  of  the  others,  and  by 
long  study  and  observation  he  had  qualified 
himself  to  do  some  things  to  which  the  others 
were  not  equal.  He  became  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Seneca  tongue,  and  left  be¬ 
hind  him  important  works  of  translation, 
which  are  still  in  use.  Forty-four  years  he 
spent  upon  the  reservation,  ministering  both 
to  the  bodies  and  the  souls  of  the  people.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  Thomas  Orphan  Asylum, 
now  under  the  care  of  the  State,  and  his  gray 
marble  monument  marks  the  resting  place 
among  the  people  for  whom  he  labored  of  a 
truly  great  and  good  man. 

Very  fitting,  indeed,  is  it  that  the  character 
of  this  distinguished  missionary  should  be  fur¬ 
ther  commemorated  by  a  fine  stained  glass 
window,  which  is  about  to  be  put  up  in  one  of 
the  Indian  churches  on  the  reservation.  It 
was  made  by  Riester  and  Company  of  Buffalo, 
and  the  means  of  erecting  it  were  secured  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  William  S.  Hubbell  of  the  North 
Church,  who  has  become  in  his  Presbytery  an 
authority  on  Indian  affairs,  and  to  the  people 
of  the  reservation  a  kind  of  patron,  counsellor, 
and  spokesman.  His  able  published  reports 
upon  the  affairs  of  the  Senecas  made  a  decided 
impression  when  they  appeared,  and  are  very 
valuable  documents. 

Last  December  the  Presbytery  appointed  a 
committee  to  invite  a  conference  of  pastors  of 
Western  and  Central  New  York  in  reference  to 
the  subject  of  an  Industrial  School  for  the  In¬ 
dians.  Buffalo  made  arrangements  for  a  series 
of  winter  evening  Educational  Congresses  on 
the  reservation.  At  one  of  these  Mr.  William 
Roger,  a  son-in-law  of  Prof.  Silliman,  gave  an 
interesting  stereopticon  exhibition  of  scenery 
in  the  Yellowstone  Park. 

Strong  efforts  have  been  made  to  induce  the 
Indians  to  abandon  their  tribal  organization, 
become  American  citizens,  and  own  their  land 
in  severalty.  This  in  present  circumstances 
would  probably  be  a  policy  fraught  with  great 
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evil  and  loss  to  the  Indians,  and  their  best  i 
friends  earnestly  deprecate  it.  Those  who  ad-  j 
vise  it  either  have  an  eager  eye  turned  upon 
the  88,000  acres  of  land  which  the  red  men 
own  in  the  Empire  State,  or  have  not  deeply 
considered  the  case  in  all  its  bearings.  If  the 
land  were  divided  among  the  people,  to  be 
owned  in  severalty,  there  would  be  but  a  few 
paltry  acres  to  each  family,  and  how  long 
would  it  be  before  speeulatora  would  get  the  | 
whole  or  the  most  of  it  into  their  bands?  The 
fact  that  here  and  there  a  few  of  the  Indians 
themselves,  under  the  plusible  representations 
of  rash  advisers,  have  been  induced  to  declare 
in  favor  of  the  scheme  just  referred  to,  should 
count  for  nothing  against  the  settled  convic¬ 
tion  of  their  wisest  men  and  the  deliberate 
judgment  of  disinterested  and  thoughtful 
counsellors  like  Dr.  Hubbell  and  the  members 
of  bis  committee. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  just  been 
shown  two  precious  documents  which  are 
cherished  among  the  memorials  of  the  Sene¬ 
cas,  as  well  they  may  be.  The  first  is  a  parch¬ 
ment  bearing  date  of  “Seneca  Village,  Janu¬ 
ary  18,  1819,”  most  elaborately  and  elegantly 
engrossed  in  a  style  of  penmanship  now  un¬ 
happily  almost  obsolete,  and  entitled,  “A  Cov¬ 
enant  OF  Friendship  Between  the  New  York 
Missionary  Society  and  the  Seneca,  Onondaga, 
and  Cayuga  Indians  on  the  Buffalo  Reservation.  ” 
This  covenant  is  signed  by  the  officers  of  the 
Society  on  one  part,  and  by  the  chiefs  and 
warriors  of  the  nation  on  the  other.  The  cov¬ 
enant  is  too  long  to  transcribe  in  full,  but  it 
pledges  the  Society  to  do  all  in  its  power  to 
publish  the  Gospel  among  its  Indian  “broth¬ 
ers,”  to  teach  their  children,  and  to  counsel 
and  instruct  “in  the  wise  and  prudent  man¬ 
agement  of  their  temporal  concerns,”  and  de¬ 
clares  that  for  these  services  the  Society  does 
not  “expect  nor  desire  any  other  reward  but 
the  approbation  of  their  Master,  in  whose 
name  and  authority  they  act,  and  the  present 
and  eternal  welfare  of  their  brothers.  ”  The 
Indians  on  their  part  agree  “to  take  the  New 
York  Missionary  Society  in  their  arms  as  their 
faithful  friends,  and  listen  to  their  instruc¬ 
tions  in  all  things  that  are  agreeable  to  the 
Word  of  God,  give  them  a  comfortable  seat  on 
their  land  while  they  continue  their  teachers, 
be  kind  to  their  families  as  their  own  broth¬ 
ers.  and  pray  and  strive  to  profit  by  the  labors 
of  their  teachers,  that  their  hearts  may  not  be 
discourage^  nor  their  hands  weakened,  nor 
God  provoRd  to  withdraw  them  from  them, 
and  leave  them  to  perish  in  darkness” 

The  other  document,  bearing  date  of  Decem¬ 
ber  12,  1823,  is  a  “Declaration  to  the  Chiefs 
of  the  Seneca  Nation,  ”  and  seems  to  have  been 
called  forth  by  murmurings  expressive  of  un¬ 
easiness  and  suspicion  which  mischief  makers 
had  excited  and  fomented  among  the  Indians, 
by  telling  them  that,  by-and-bye  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  would  come  down  upon  them 
with  heavy  charges  for  services  rendered. 
The  “Declaration”  repudiates  all  such  inten¬ 
tion,  and  says:  “Brothers,  we  hereby  tell  you 
plainly,  as  we  have  often  told  you  before,  that 
your  brothers,  the  Managers,  do  not  want  any 
of  your  Land,  any  of  your  Skins,  or  any  of 
your  Money,  for  anything  they  have  done,  or 
shall  do  for  you,  and  that  they  never  will 
bring  any  Charge  against  you,  or  your  chil¬ 
dren,  or  your  children’s  children,  to  the  last 
generation  for  any  of  these  things ;  and  we 
send  you  this  writing  to  keep  forever  to  make 
your  minds  easy  in  this  respect.  ”  This  Dec¬ 
laration  is  likewise  on  parchment,  in  careful 
and  elegant  script,  and  is  signed  by  J.  P. 
Milledoler,  Vice-President,  and  ten  others. 

In  reading  such  documents  as  these,  how 
deep  and  heartfelt  must  be  tbe  sorrow  of  every 
good  man  that  the  noble  spirit  to  which  they 
bear  witness  had  not  characterized  the  white  , 


man’s  dealings  generally  with  these  “Broth¬ 
ers,”  whom,  instead,  we  have  cajoled  and 
cheated  and  harried  and  exasperated  and 
swept  off  one  reservation  after  another,  at  vast 
expense  and  immeasurable  dishonor  to  our- 1 
selves,  sowing  the  wind  and  reaping  the  whirl¬ 
wind?  Cleriods. 

THE  LINE8  HAVE  FALLEN  IN  PLEASANT 
PLACES. 

Whatever  may  be  the  trials  that  some  pas¬ 
tors  have  to  endure,  as  depicted  by  some  of 
our  correspondents,  there  are  others  who  are 
encouraged  by  affectionate  congregations,  and 
find  that  their  lines  have  fallen  in  pleasant 
places.  Here  is  our  young  friend  and  kins¬ 
man,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rudd  of  Albion,  New 
York,  who  is  surrounded  by  as  loving  a  peo¬ 
ple  as  any  pastor  could  desire :  a  state  of 
things  which  is  by  no  means  to  be  set  down 
to  good  luck  or  happy  accident,  but  is  due  to 
fidelity  on  the  one  side,  which  is  not  taken 
simply  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  which  awak¬ 
ens  the  generous  response  that  may  always  be 
looked  for  among  tbe  right  sort  of  people. 
Tbe  relation  is  one  in  which  everything  that 
is  done  by  the  pastor  for  tbe  people  is  done 
with  double  pleasure  because  kindly  and  gen¬ 
erously  appreciated. 

The  last  proof  of  their  regard  is  the  building 
of  a  new  parsonage  wbicb  has  occupied  them 
for  nearly  two  years.  If  it  seems  almost  too 
costly,  we  must  remember  that  Albion  is  the 
center  of  a  greatly  favored  region.  The  coun¬ 
ty  of  Orleans,  of  which  it  is  tbe  capital,  is 
one  of  the  richest  in  Western  New  York.  The 
land  is  of  great  fertility  and  brings  forth  in 
abundance,  and  hence  the  town  is  surrounded 
by  a  large  and  prosperous  community,  so  that 
it  is  no  new  thing  for  the  people  to  live  in 
fine  houses,  and  in  building  a  fine  parsonage 
for  the  minister,  they  only  do  for  him  what 
many  of  them  have  already  done  for  them¬ 
selves.  This  may  explain  and  fully  justify  all  the 
comforts,  and  even  luxuries,  which  they  have 
put  into  the  new  parsonage,  M'hich  the  Orleans 
Republican  recently  described  as  follows : 

Tbe  elegant  new  home  provided  bv  the  Pres-  { 
byterian  society  [of  AlbionJ  for  their  pastor 
and  his  famiW  is  nearly  completed,  and  in  a 
few  days  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Rudd  will  find  himself 
installed  therein.  To  the  late  Hon.  E.  K. 
Hart,  we  believe,  is  due  the  credit  for  the 
original  inauguration  of  this  new  parsonage 
movement ;  and  since  bis  death  members  of 
his  family  with  John  W.  Hart  and  other 
spirited  churchmen  have  seen  to  it  that  the 
plans  have  been  faithfully  carried  out. 

The  architect  of  the  building  was  A.  J. 
Warner  of  Rochester,  and  how  well  be  de¬ 
signed  his  plans  is  shown  ^  an  inspection  of 
the  finished  residence.  ’The  walls  are  of 
pressed  brick  with  sandstone  trimmings  from 
the  Goodrich  and  Clark  quarry.  Ascending 
the  steps  to  tbe  main  entrance,  tbe  visitor 
is  at  once  charmed  with  the  solid  and  capa¬ 
cious  veranda  at  the  southwest  comer,  where 
hot  summer  days  may  be  passed  with  refresh¬ 
ing  delight.  Opening  the  heavy  oak  door  we 
enter  the  vestibule,  and  swinging  the  inner 
doors  we  find  ourselves  in  the  reception-room. 
Here  is  a  large  and  cheerful  fireplace,  and 
light  is  admitted  through  a  cathedral  glass 
window ;  attached  to  this  room  is  also  a  cloak¬ 
room.  To  the  left  is  the  drawing-room,  and 


this  apartment  is  tbe  only  one  in  tbe  bouse 
that  is  painted.  It  bears  an  ivory  color,  and 
so  skillfully  bas  Harry  Brooker  done  bis  work, 
tbe  surface  is  as  hard  as  adamant  and  as 
smooth  as  glass.  To  tbe  right  is  the  family 
dining  room,  furnished  with  mantels  and  side¬ 
boards,  and  a  fireplace  made  beautiful  by 
cream  tiling  and  brass  fenders  and  fixtures. 
Attached  is  the  china  closet  and  pantry  con¬ 
taining  cases,  drawers,  etc.,  and  hot  and  cold 
water  faucet^.  In  the  rear  is  the  kitchen, 
provided  with  all  modem  conveniences  and  a 
pantrv  containing  receptacles  of  all  sorts,  and 
contrivances  which  will  delight  the  heart  of 
the  mistress.  On  this  lower  fioor,  too,  are 
located  tbe  library,  with  shelving  for  1,500  or 
more  volumes ;  the  pastor’s  study,  with  oases 
for  books  and  manuscripts,  and  having  an  out¬ 
side  entrance. 

With  the  exception  of  the  drawing  room,  the 
walls  throughout  the  house  have  a  sand  finish, 
and  with  their  varied  tints  present  a  soft,  vel¬ 
vety  appearance  to  tbe  eyes.  All  the  floors  are 
of  oak  rubbed  down  and  finished  in  shellac. 
The  woodwork  also  is  of  oak,  save  in  the 
kitchen,  where  birch  was  employed.  Hand¬ 
some  chandeliers  with  electric  lights  are 
found  in  all  the  main  rooms,  while  in  the  oth¬ 
ers  are  incandescent  globe  lamps.  Electric 
call  bells  and  speaking  tubes  are  also  placed 
where  needed.  On  this  first  fioor  the  ceilings 
are  ten  and  one-hhlf  feet  high. 

Ascending  the  staircase  we  admire  the  skill¬ 
ful  work  in  quartered  oak,  and  glance  at  tbe 
perfect  piece  of  art  presented  in  tbe  large  win¬ 
dow  of  cathedral  glass.  On  tbe  second  floor 
are  a  sitting-room,  sewing-room,  four  sleepiug 
rooms,  a  luxurious  bath-room,  and  a  large 
linen -closet.  On  this  floor  the  ceilings  are  ten 
feet  high,  and  in  three  of  the  rooms  are 
located  fireplaces  with  mantels.  On  tbe  third 
fioor  is  a  large  room,  which  can,  if  occasion 
requires,  be  put  to  any  use  desired.  Here  is  a 
large  double  tank  containing  hard  and  soft 
water  for  distribution  through  the  house. 
From  this  floor  on  a  clear  day  can  be  seen 
Lake  Ontario  and  the  shores  of  Canada. 

In  tbe  cellar  tbe  floor  is  of  cement,  all  the 
windows  are  weighted  and  have  inside  blinds, 
and  the  rooms  are  eight  and  one-half  feet 
clear.  The  laundry  has  all  modern  appliances, 
with  hot  and  cold  water,  tubs,  etc.,  and  here 
is  seen  an  automatic  pump  operated  by  the 
city  water  ^stem  for  supplying  the  tank  in 
the  attic.  There  is  a  cellar  for  vegetables, 
cases  for  canned  frait,  cold  storage  for  frait, 
a  200-barrel  cistern,  a  large  size  hot-air  fur¬ 
nace,  and  a  closed  apartment  for  ashes,  with 
an  ingenious  device  for  sifting  them. 

This  parsonage,  exclusive  of  furniture,  will 
cost  something  over  $15,000.  Tbe  mason  con¬ 
tractor  was  H.  H.  Edgerton  of  Rochester, 
while  Wm.  D.  English  of  Albion  has  had  gen¬ 
eral  supervision  of  the  whole  job.  John  Sid- 
dons  did  tbe  roofing,  W.  T.  Fox  the  plumbing, 
and  Albert  Will  put  in  the  electric  light  fix¬ 
tures,  chandeliers,  fireplaces,  etc. 

This  parsonage  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  tbe 
most  complete  and  substantial  in  Western 
New  York,  and  The  Republican  wishes  Pastor 
Rudd  and  his  good  wife  many  happy  days 
within  its  pleasant  walls.- 


Dr.  Senner,  the  Commissioner  of  Immigra¬ 
tion,  says  that  the  immigration  to  this  port 
in  January  was  lower  than  for  any  month 
since  1847.  There  were  2,701  cabin  and  5,967 
steerage  passengers  in  the  fifty-seven  trips 
made  by  steamers  to  this  port  in  the  last 
month.  For  the  same  month  in  1898  there 
were  landed,  in  fifty-nine  tripe,  4,998  cabin 
and  11,726  steerage  passengers.  The  most 
numerous  were  the  Italians;  they  numbered 
760  cabin  and  2,800  steerage  passengers. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power.-wLatest  U.  S.  Gov’t  Report. 
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THE  PEKIN  DUCK. 

A  writer  in  the  New  England  Homestead 
says:  I  have  experimented  during  the  last 
twenty  years  with  all  the  larger  breeds, 
crossing  them  in  every  conceivable  way  to 
obtain  the  best  results,  and  am  perfectly  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  Pekin.  I  have  got  through 
experimenting,  and  as  I  grow  nearly  ten  thou¬ 
sand  ducklings  a  year  can  hardly  afford  to 
guess  at  it,  as  one  per  cent,  a  bird  makes  a 
difference  of  over  $50  in  my  receipts,  one  per 
cent,  a  pound  a  difference  of  over  $300. 

It  is  readily  seen  that  I  can  only  afford  to 
use  the  bird  that  will  grow  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  pounds  of  flesh  in  the  shortest  time. 
Nor  is  this  all.  It  must  be  the  bird  that  will 
give  the  first  eggs  of  the  season,  as  this  will 
enable  me  to  get  young  birds  on  the  market 
when  they  will  command  the  highest  price,  as 
there  is  more  clear  profit  from  one  early  bird 
than  from  three  later  ones.  This  will  be  the 
more  readily  understood  when  it  is  known 
that  the  maximum  price  paid  for  early  birds 
is  forty -five  cents  a  pound  in  Boston  and 
New  York,  the  maximum  price  for  later  ones 
sixteen  cents,  the  cost  of  production  being 
the  same  for  both. 

The  Pekins  mature  earlier,  are  more  hardy 
and  domestic  in  their  habits,  never  wandering 
far,  and  always  returning  to  the  coops  at 
night.  They  are  not  misch^ievous,  and  require 
less  water  than  any  of  the  other  breeds.  An¬ 
other  advantage  of  the  Pekins  over  the  other 
breeds  is  their  pure  white,  elastic  feathers, 
which  are  largely  mixed  with  down.  These 
feathers  readily  command  from  forty  to  fifty 
cents  a  pound,  and,  as  the  reader  can  see, 
are  no  mean  source  of  income,  especially  when 
the  birds  are  grown  in  large  numbers. 

These  birds,  as  their  name  indicates,  origi 
nated  in  China.  They  are  beautiful  birds,  of 
a  proud,  erect  carriage,  with  pure  white 
plumage  outside.  The  inside  feathers  are 
slightly  cream  colored.  The  neck  is  long  and 
gracefully  curved,  the  head  long  and  finely 
shaped,  with  a  full,  bright  eye.  The  legs  and 
beak  are  of  a  very  dark  orange,  and  form  a 
fine  contrast  to  the  pure  white  feathers.  The 
minimum  weight  of  our  birds  when  matured 
is  fourteen  pounds,  while  the  very  heaviest 
will  tip  the  scales  at  twenty  pounds  a  pair. 
I  have  learned  a  number  of  points  on  duck 
culture.  First,  that  all  losses  from  vermin  can 
easily  be  avoided  by  yarding  your  little  birds 
at  home  and  keeping  them  under  your  eye. 
Second,  that  mud  and  water  externally  ap¬ 
plied  are  not  essential  to  their  growth  and 
well  being,  and  that,  in  fact,  they  will  thrive 
better  wdtbout.  Third,  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  keep  your  birds  till  they  are  six  months  old 
in  the  fall,  and  then  put  them  upon  the  market 
when  it  is  sure  to  W  full,  but  much  better 
to  market  them  at  ten  weeks,  when  they  are 
nearly  as  heavy,  and  you  are  sure  to  get  more 
than  double  the  price,  as  well  as  save  three 
or  four  months’  feed. 


REMOVING  EVERGREEN  TREES!. 

There  are  many  localities  where  a  natural 
growth  of  evergreen  trees  in  the  borders  of 
woods  and  the  margins  of  swamps  afford  op¬ 
portunities  for  procuring  pines  and  cedars. 
Rows  of  suitable  size  and  only  a  few  feet  high 
might  be  transplanted  for  an  occasional  orna¬ 
ment  of  the  home  of  the  farmer,  or  for  shield¬ 
ing  the  cattle  yards  in  winter.  The  difficulty 
is  that  most  farmers  are  not  aware  that  they 
can  be  removed  with  safety.  They  have  wit¬ 
nessed  some  attempts,  and  the  result,  so  far^ 
as  they  have  observed,  is  dead  trees.  They 
suppose  the  work  to  be  ex<'eedingly  difficult, 
or  expensive.  There  is  no  doubt  that  much 
needless  labor  is  expended  in  the  unnecessary 
attempts  which  have  been  made,  and  what  has 
been  published  on  the  subject  has  not  greatly 
helped  the  matter.  The  Country  Gentleman 
says  that  an  excellent  work  on  forest  trees, 
and  one  of  the  best  that  has  been  published 
in  the  country,  gives  the  following  direction 
for  transplaning : 

“In  planting  trees  that  are  not  small,  the 
roots  should  W  extended  on  all  sides  to  their 
full  length.  Some  advise  removing  large  ever¬ 
greens  with  a  ball  of  frozen  earth  around 
the  roots,  and  the  roots  are  almost  uniformly 
cut  short.”  The  writer  appears  not  to  have 
been  aware  that  the  length  of  the  roots  of 
nearly  all  trees  is  at  least  as  great  as  their 
height,  and  if  those  which  he  describes  as  not 
small  are  only  twelve  feet  high,  then  the  roots 
extending  twelve  feet  on  each  side  “to  their] 

A  wonderful  stomach  corrector— Beecham’s  Pills. 


full  length”  would  occupy  a  circle  twenty-four 
feet  in  diameter,  which  would  obviously  be 
quite  impracticable.  We  have  found  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  cutting  a  ball  of  earth,  or  rather,  a  fiat 
mass,  and  conveying  it  with  the  tree,  even  if 
the  roots  are  cut  much  shorter  than  would 
seem  necessary,  much  the  safest  and  surest  in 
removing  trees  from  their  native  localities. 
If  the  mass  of  earth  is  large  enough  to  hold 
the  tree  upright  when  set  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  it  is  safe  to  insure  the  life  of  the 
tree.  Not  one  in  twenty  properly  treated  in 
this  way  ever  perishes  in  removal.  These  re¬ 
marks  do  not  apply  to  nursery  trees.  The  work 
may  be  done  any  time  of  the  year. 

A  single  instance  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
matter.  Two  neighbors  who  lived  twelve 
miles  from  a  fine  locality  of  handsome  white 
pines,  went  to  procure  a  wagon  load  each  for 
ornamenting  their  grounds  One  of  them  took 
up  six  or  eight  trees,  with  a  good  mass  of 
earth  on  the  roots.  The  other,  despising  such 
care,  tore  out  his  fifty  trees  with  denuded 
roots.  These  all  died  ;  the  others  all  lived. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  do  the  work  in  winter 
with  “frozen  balls.”  For  small  trees,  from 
three  or  four  to  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  the 
spade  may  do  all  the  work  with  a  tough  or 
matted  soil. 


THREATENED  WITH  EXTINCTION, 

Unless  strict  measures  are  taken  in  the 
immediate  future  the  native  fauna  of  Victoria, 
Australia,  will  soon  become  extinct.  The  Mel¬ 
bourne  Argus  says :  The  reiterated  complaint 
to  the  Customs  Department  is  that  of  “wan¬ 
ton  destruction.”  Such  unique  specimens  as 
the  platypus  and  the  lyre  bird  are  already 
very  rare,  and  if  the  present  sta»e  of  things 
continues  their  total  disappearance  will  be  a 
matter  of  but  a  few  years.  The  police  have 
frequently  reported  the  fact  of  lyre  birds  hav¬ 
ing  been  shot  in  the  ranges,  and  also  the  sale 
of  the  tails,  but,  through  inability  to  prove 
the  actual  killing  of  the  birds,  they  have  not 
succeeded  in  having  the  offenders  punished. 
The  Royal  Acclimatization  Society  has  now 
addressed  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Customs 
on  the  subject,  and  points  out  that  in  one 
shop  alone  in  Melbourne  twenty  lyre  birds’ 
tails  have  been  displayed  for  sale  at  one 
time,  and  that  as  the  hens  lay,  as  a  rule,  only 
one  egg  each  in  the  season,  the  present  rate 
of  destruction  must  soon  extinguish  the  spe¬ 
cies.  It  is  further  mentioned  that  the  bird 
has  an  inveterate  enemy  in  the  fox  and  that 
sixteen  tails  were  recently  found  near  a  fox’s 
lair  in  the  ranges.  Protection  should  certain¬ 
ly  be  afforded  to  the  lyre  bird  and*  the  platy¬ 
pus,  and  even  the  kangaroo,  unless  he  also  is 
to  become  extinct. 


COVER  THE  HIEESIDES. 


Mr.  Grant  Allen  writes  to  the  Westminster 
Budget :  “  As  I  strolled  across  the  moor  this 
afternoon  toward  Waverly,  I  saw  Jones  was 
planting  out  that  bare  hillside  of  his  with 
Douglas  pines  and  Scotch  firs,  and  new  strains 
of  silver  birches.  They  will  improve  the  land¬ 
scape.  And  I  thought,  as  I  scanned  them, 
•How  curious  that  most  people  entirely  over¬ 
look  this  constant  betterment  and  beautifying 
of  England!  You  bear  them  talk  much  of  the 
way  bricks  and  mortar  are  invading  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  you  never  hear  anything  of  this  slow  and 
silent  process  of  planting  and  developing 
which  has  made  England  into  the  prettiest 
and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  countries  in 
Europe.  ’  This  is  one  of  the  English  things 
which  it  would  be  well  to  introduce  into  this 
country.  The  planting  of  “bare  hillsides” 
with  trees  would  be  a  profitable  as  well  as  a 
beautifying  operation,  for  it  would  utilize 
space  that  is  now  of  little  or  no  value. 


S' 


Macbeth’s  “pearl  top”  and 
“pearl  glass”  lamp-chimneys 
are  carefully  made  of  clear 
tough  glass  ;  they  fit,  and  get 
the  utmost  light  from  the 
lamp,  and  they  last  until 
some  accident  breaks  them. 

“Pearl  top”  and  “pearl 
glass  ’’are  trade-marks.  Look 
out  for  them  [and  you  needn’t 
be  an  expert. 

Pittsburgh.  Gbo.  a  Macbeth  Co. 


Beecham’s  pills  are  for 
biliousness,  bilious  headache, 
dysfiepsia,  heartburn,  torpid 
liver,  dizziness,  sick  head¬ 
ache,  bad  taste  in  the  mouth, 
coated  tongue,  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite,  sallow  skin,  when  caused 
by  constipation ;  and  consti¬ 
pation  is  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  all  of  them. 

Book  free ;  pills  25c.  At 
drugstores,or  write  B.F.  Allen 
Co., 365  Canal  St.,  New  York. 


Grand  NATIONAL  AWARD! 
of  16,600  francs. 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


AS  umaoEATma  Tona 

CONTAININU 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON,  AND 
PURE  CATALAN  WINE. 

For  the  PREVENTION  and  CURE  of 

Malaria,  Indigestion,  Loss  of  Appetite, etc. 

22  me  Dromot,  Paris. 

E.  FOUGERA  «  CO.,  30  N,  WILLUM  ST.  NEW  YORK, 


Absolute  Purity  Guaionteed^ 

R..p.nBlble  phyelci...  have  lately  uid  that  the  3 
purest  and  most  eronumical  is  S 


Liebig  COMPANY’S 
Extract  of  Beef 


Free  from  fat 
and  Kolatiae. 
of  fine  flavor, 
its  excellence 
never  varies. 


WAGES  OF  FARM  LABORERS. 

A  report  has  been  issued  by  the  Agricultural 
Department  relative  to  the  wages  of  farm 
laborers  in  this  country  during  the  last  half 
century.  It  appears  that  fifty  years  ago  farm 
wages  averaged  about  $8.50  a  month  with 
board.  By  1800  this  average  had  been  raised 
to  $11,  a  range  between  $10  and  $12  being 
common  in  the  East,  while  with  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  many  for  service  in  the  war,  in 
1866,  it  was  as  high  as  $17.46.  From  that 
figure  the  average  dropped  to  $10.43  for  1879, 


LIQUID  PAINTS 

Made  in  a  scientifle  manner  and  adapted  to  every  form 
ot  constmetion  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  good 
paints  can  be  had.  No  matter  what  your  difficulty  is, 
write  ns,  and  we  will  send  ycu  free  a  straight,  purely 
scientifle  letter  on  painting  as  adapted  to  your  Job. 

There  are  no  other  Paints  in  the  world  as  good  as  these. 

Grouped  and  classifled  Paini  s  fo;  distinct  and  different 
work. 

THE  F.  J.  NASH  M*F*G.  CO.. 

NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON.  NEW  YORK. 

(Established  1879). 


Keep  Up  with  the  Times, 

don’t  cling  to  th«  imperfect  things.  Do  yon  nse  cereal 
foods  on  your  breakfast  table?  Then  you  need  cream. 
Korden’s  Peerless  Brand  Evaporated  Cream  is  decidedly 
superior  in  richness  and  flavor  to  ordinary  milk  or 
cream. 


Soaad  IHiirs  are  invirible.  and 
comfortable.  Believe  more  cases  of 


DEAFNESS 


than  all  devices  in  the  world.  H.A. 
Wales,  642  Ashland  Block,  Chicago. 
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“Almost  as 
Palatable  as  Milk” 

This  is  a  fact  with  regard 
to  Scott’s  Emulsion  of  Cod 
Liver  Oil.  The  difference 
between  the  oil,  in  its  plain 
state,  is  very  apparent.  In 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

you  detect  no  fish-oil  taste. 
As  it  is  a  help  to  diges¬ 
tion  there  is  no  after  effect 
except  good  effect.  Keep  in 
mind  that  Scott’s  Emulsion 
is  the  best  promoter  of  flesh 
and  strength  known  to 
science. 

Prepared  by  Scott  k  Bowne.  N.  T.  All  dmcffiatt. 


rose  again  to  812.41  in  1882.  In  1888  it  was 
'  estimated  at  $12. 84,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year  at  $12.54.*  The  statitistics 
do  not  take  into  account  the  fluctuation  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  currency  at  the 
time  of  the  war.  Since  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments  in  1879  farm  wages  have  in¬ 
creased  twenty  per  cent.,  and  they  are  almost 
twice  as  great  as  they  were  flfty  years  ago. 
According  to  the  report,  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
farm  labor  in  the  East,  especially  in  New 
England.  The  city  and  the  factory  would 
seem  more  attractive  to  laborers  than  the  farm. 

HOUHEHOLiD. 

Spiced  Vinegar —For  every  quart  of  vine¬ 
gar  allow  three  ounces  of  grated  horse-radish, 
one  ounce  each  of  (whole)  pepper,  allspice, 
and  cloves,  tw’o  ounces  of  white  mustard  seed, 
and  two  onions  chopped  fine.  Simmer  all  to¬ 
gether  five  minutes,  and  when  cold  pour  it 
over  boiled  cabbage  or  beets.  Horse  radish 
root  is  in  perfection  in  November. 

Tapioca  Cream.  — Soak  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  tapioca  over  night  in  just  enough  water  to 
cover  it.  In  the  morning  boil  one  quart  of 
milk  w’ith  the  tapioca,  add  two-thirds  of  a  cup 
of  sugar,  a  little  salt,  and  the  beaten  yelks  of 
three  eggs ;  stir  them  in  the  milk,  and  remove 
from  the  fire.  On  the  top  put  the  three  whites 
beaten  to  a  stiff  froth,  and  flavor  to  taste.  To 
be  eaten  cold. 


Health  Broken  Down 


Household  Cares  and  That  Fired  FeelluK. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  Made  Me  as  Good 
as  New.” 

“I  can  speak  a  good  word  for  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  for  I 
think  it  is  the  best  medicine  i  have  ever  taken.  I  Lave 
used  three  bottles.  I  was  all  inn  down  and  my  health 
w  as  very  poor,  owing  to  my  household  duties  and  the  ex> 
tra  burden  of  taking  care  of  our  little  boy,  who  is  quite 
an  invalid.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Hood’s^is^Cures 

made  me  as  good  as  new.  1  can  work  as  well  as  ever  and 
have  been  quite  well  since  taking  it. 

Yes!  I  am  Perfectly  Well. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  publish  this  my  oplnb-n  of  Hood's 
Sarsaiiarilla.”  Nettie  E.  Austin,  Northfleld,  Vermont. 

“Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  8th  day  of 
Jnl D#3.’’  C.  L.  Smith.  Notary  Public. 


Hood’s  Pills  cure  liver  ilia,  corstipation. 


DEAFNESS 

AND  HEAD  NOISES  relieved  by  usino 

WILSON'S  COMMON  SENSE  EAR  DRUMS. 

New  scientific  invention,  entirely  different  In 
construction  from  nil  other  devices.  Assist  the 
denf  when  nil  other  devices  fnll,  nnd  where  medi- 
cnl  skill  hns  given  no  relief.  They  nre  snfe. 
comfortnble  nnd  invisible;  hnve  no  wire  or  string 
nttnehment.  Write  for  pamphlet. 

W/LSOAf  EAR  DRUM  CO. 
I^Mention  this  Paper.  LOUISVILLE,  KY 


Ufirr  CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
fTlrt  IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

CA  Rufth* Oxford  Inprorad  BINQER Bav. 
^fU*OU  kagMaohiiM.  with  a  eomploW  Mt  of  at* 
tachoMotr  ai^  guiraotaad  for  10  r*ara  Bbippod  aay- 
wboro  OB  30  iriaL  No  montp  tn  od- 

Mnar.  76.<V)0aewlDttsa.  World’s  Ftlr  MMai  awirdad. 
Buy  froa  fMWry,  save  doaUrs*  sad  tesatt’  profit 
Wrlta  t<Hday  for  ear  URGE  mEE  CATAU)0UI. 

Oiiird  Mfg.  0).,  342  Wabub  in.,  Cbiaga,  UL 


Agents.  $75 

n  week.  Bxolusive  territory.  The 
Ksnid  DlfthWnsher.  Washes  alUlie 
dishes  for  n  family  in  one  minute. 
Washes,  rinses  and  dries  ihem 
wlthont  weuioc  the  bands.  Yoa 
push  the  button,  the  machine  does 
the  rest.  Bricht,  polished  dishes, 
nnd  cheerfhl  wives.  No  scalded 
flngers.nosoiledhandsoreloiblDg. 
No  broken  dishes, no  muss.  Cheap, 
durable.wnrrant^.  Circulars  free. 
W.  P.  HARRISON  A:  CO.,  CItrk  So.  IS,  Columbn.,  O. 
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AND 


DON’T  think  because  you 

ihave  failed  in  the  past,  that 
you  can’t  grow  roses,  suc¬ 
cessfully.  There  will  be  no 
failures  in  the  future,  if 
you  get  the  famous  D.  &  C. 

ROSES 

Our  new  Guide  to  Roso  Culture  I 
give,  you  explicit  direction,  fori 
Miecting  and  growing  the  very! 
choicest  flowers  of  every  kind.  We) 
send  it  Free,  if  you  request  it,  also/ 
a  sample  copy  of  our  interesting! 
Floral  Magazine,  \ 

"SMCCtttwithPlowert"  j 

Tbe  Dingee  k  Conard  Co., 

West  Grove,  Fa.  _1 


For  Nervous  Exhaustion 
Use  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  Edwin  F.  Vose,  Portland,  Me.,  says:  “I  have 
used  it  in  my  own  case  when  suffering  from  ner¬ 
vous  exhaustion,  with  gratifying  results.  I  have 
prescribed  it  for  many  of  the  various  forms  of  ner¬ 
vous  debility,  and  it  has  never  failed  to  do  good.” 


Things  Are  l.ooking  Better. 

Yes.  everv  day  shows  cheerful  signs  of  improvement 
in  every  branch  of  business.  If  you  are  out  of  employ¬ 
ment,  or  have  spare  time  occasionally,  write  without  de¬ 
lay  to  B.  F.  Junnson  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  who  can 
make  suggestious  that  will  be  worth  your  consideration. 


20th  Edition. 

Postpaid  for  ils  Cents— or  stamps. 

THE  HUMAN  HAIR 

Why  It  Falls  Off,  Turns  Grey,  and 
THE  REMEDY, 

With  some  observatlons.on 

THE  RATIONAL  TREATMENT 

— OK— 

THE  SKIN. 

By  Prof.  HARLEY  PARKER,  F.R.A.S. 

D.  R.  LONG  &  CO., 

1013  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"Every  onesbould  read  this  little  book."— AtAenosum 


A.  a  sample  otour  1000  BaueslilS  wewUl  wnd  nUK  ital. 
lard  Rubber  FounUin  Pen,  Warrented  a  perfect  wrtter.S  Im- 
sensellL  Benttln  Cstslogue,  for  lOc.  to  cover 
ROBT.  U.  ueBRSOU,  A  BRO.,  M  Corthsdt  St.,  H.  T.  CMy. 


Economy  op  Soup  and  Salad.  — In  these  days 
of  economy  little  courses  might  be  made  to 
serve  great  ends.  Any  scraps  will  make  a  soup, 
and  a  good  soup  is  a  great  introduction  for  a 
dinner.  Fish  is  the  cheapest  animal  food,  and 
served  with  salad  and  a  cracker  it  is  half  a 
meal.  A  bit  of  meat,  with  one  vegetable,  a 
taste  of  something  sweet,  a  spoonful  of  nuts 
and  salt  to  chat  over,  and  a  little  cup  of  black 
coffee — well,  who  but  a  harpy,  or  that  animal 
whose  ears  are  not  available  for  silk  purses, 
could  eat  any  more? 

Cream  Tartlets. — Cut  a  sponge-cake  into 
rounds  tbe  size  of  a  champagne  glass  and 
about  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  Spread  half 
the  slices  with  apricot  jam,  then  put  the  two 
pieces  together  sandwich  fashion.  On  the  top 
m  the  centre  place  five  preserved  and  candied 
cherries ;  then  fill  a  forcing  bag  and  pipe  with 
well  whipped  cream.  Surround  the  fruit  with 
the  cream,  making  with  it  a  wall  round  the 
cherries.  Over  the  cream  scatter  chopped  an¬ 
gelica.  Stick  blanched  and  split  almonds  in 
and  among  the  cherries.  Lay  the  tartlets  on 
a  dish  covered  with  an  ornamental  paper. 

Beef  Olives. — The  remains  of  underdone 
roast  beef,  bread  crumbs,  pepper  and  salt  to 
taste,  gravy  from  the  beef,  thickening  of  flour 
and  butter.  Cut  some  slices  of  underdone 
roast  beef  about  half  an  inch  thick,  sprinkle 
over  them  some  bread  crumbs,  minced  shallot, 
and  a  little  of  the  fat  and  seasoning ;  roll  them 
and  fasten  with  a  small  skewer.  Have  ready 
some  gravy  made  from  the  beef  bones ;  put  in 
the  pieces  of  meat  and  stew  them  until  tender, 
which  will  be  in  about  one  and  one  quarter 
hours  or  rather  longer.  Arrange  the  meat  in 
a  dish,  thicken  and  flavor  the  gravy  and  pour 
it  over  the  meat  when  it  is  ready  to  serve. 

Dropped  Fish-Balls.— One  pint  bowlful  of 
raw -fish,  two  heaping  bowlfuls  of  pared  pota¬ 
toes  (let  the  potatoes  be  under  medium  size), 
two  eggs,  butter  the  size  of  an  egg  and  a  little 
pepper.  Pick  the  fish  very  fine  and  measure 
it  lightly  in  the  bowl.  Put  the  potatoes  into 
the  boiler  and  the  fish  on  top  of  them  ;  then 
cover  with  boiling  water  and  boil  half  an  hour. 
Drain  off  all  the  water  and  mash  fish  and  po¬ 
tatoes  together  until  fine  and  light.  Then  add 
the  butter  and  pepper  and  the  egg  well  beaten. 
Have  a  deep  kettle  of  boiling  fat.  Dip  a  table¬ 
spoon  in  it,  and  then  take  up  a  spoonful  of  the 
mixture,  having  care  to  get  it  into  as  good 
shape  as  possible.  Drop  into  the  boiling  fat 
and  cook  until  brown,  which  should  be  in  two 
minutes.  Be  careful  not  to  crowd  the  balls, 
and  also  that  the  fat  is  hot  enough.  The 
spoon  should  be  dipped  in  the  fat  every  time 
you  take  a  spoonful  of  the  mixture. 


UM 
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WOMEN’S  BOARD  OP  FOREIGN  MISSIONS,  j 

5S  FIFTH  ATEiniE.  | 

Letters  were  called  for  (at  the  meeting  Feb-  j 
ruarj  2l8t),  and  a  comprehensive  report  of  the 
Faith  Hubbard  School  in  Hamadan,  Persia, 
was  read.  The  writer,  Miss  Annie  Montgom¬ 
ery,  had  prepared  the  first  report,  and  now 
this  at  the  end  of  a  decade.  She  paid  a  j 
beautiful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  “the ' 
saintly,  now  sainted,  Mrs.  D.  P.  Cochrane, 
the  mother  of  the  Nestorians.  ”  I 

Our  first  letter  from  Mrs.  Andrew  Beattie  I 
at  Yeung  Kong,  of  the  Quang  Tung  Province,  | 
was  read  as  follows :  ! 


A  rounded  spoonful  of  than  a  heaping^ 
Cleveland’s  baking  powder  spoonful  of  others. 


Cleveland^  Baking  Powder 

was  shown  to  be  the  strongest  pure  cream  of  tartar 
powder. — Latest  U.  S.  Govt.  Report. 


Jakuabt  4,  18B4. 

We  started  down  here  November  28th,  and 
it  took  us  just  ten  days  to  make  the  journey. 
Mr.  Beattie  has  bought  a  Chinese  bouse  and 
had  it  repaired  and  put  in  order  for  the  Yeung 
Kong  missionaries.  This  is  perhaps  the  first 
time  that  missionaries  have  succeeded  in  es¬ 
tablishing  a  residence  inside  of  a  walled  city 
in  this  province.  No  opposition  has  been 
offered  by  the  natives,  either  while  the  repairs 
were  being  made,  or  since  our  arrival  here. 

As  soon  as  we  were  rested  from  our  journey 
from  Canton,  we  began  work  among  the 
women,  several  of  whom  seemed  ready  and 
anxious  to  learn  of  the  truth.  Their  Christian 
husbands  or  friends  had  told  them  something  of 
the  doctrine,  and  their  interest  had  thus  been 
awakened.  Others  knew  little  or  nothing  of 
the  way  of  salvation.  But  now,  I  trust,  we 
shall  M  able  to  reach  some  of  these  poor 
women.  Oh,  bow  they  need  the  uplifting  and 
ennobling  infiuences  of  the  Gospel  of  peace  I 
No  matter  how  earnest  and  faithful  a  Chris¬ 
tian  the  father  of  a  family  may  be,  he  cannot 
exert  the  same  infiuence  over  his  children 
that  he  can  if  his  wife  is  a  believer.  If  both 
are  earnest  Christians,  the  children  are  of 
necessity  brought  up  in  a  Christian  atmos¬ 
phere.  We  all  know  how  great  is  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  nnited  Christian  family.  I  regret 
to  say  that  we  have  not  yet  one  such  among 
the  Yueng  Kong  people. 

Mr.  Beattie  teaches  a  Bible  class  every  eve¬ 
ning,  and  has  an  attendance  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  persons.  The  class  is  composed  of 
Christians  who  live  in  and  around  Yueng 
Kong,  and  of  those  who  are  anxious  to  learn 
more  of  the  truth.  They  show  a  deep  interest. 
Besides  this,  there  is  daily  preaching  carried 
on  in  the  chapel.  Dr.  Beattie  is  now  able  to 
take  charge  of  the  medical  work,  and  thus 
relieves  Mr.  Beattie  of  a  good  deal  of  work 
and  care,  which  he  bad  before.  Every  day 
there  are  many  who  come  in  to  the  dispensary 
to  receive  treatment.  Among  these  are  a 
great  many  women.  When  we  are  able  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  separate  room  for  the  women,  there 
will  be  an  excellent  opportunity  for  telling 
them  of  Christ. 

Miss  Babbitt,  who  went  to  India  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  about  five  years  ago,  but  has  been 
trying  to  regain  her  lost  health  in  this  coun¬ 
try  for  a  time,  was  among  the  welcome  vis¬ 
itors.  She  was  asked  to  speak,  and  realizing 
that  it  was  a  meeting  of  women,  of  tender 
sympathy  and  experience,  she  pictured  to 
them,  in  most  expressive  terms,  the  suffering 
by  w’hich  she  bad  been  haunted  since  she  her¬ 
self  had  seen  it  in  India.  She  first  said  that 
she  went  out  without  any  medical  or  nurse's 
training,  but  that  she  had  always  had  a  love 
for  caring  for  the  sick.  When  she  arrived  in 
Allahabad,  she  found  Dr.  Sara  Seward  with 
he  hands  overfull,  no  hospital  yet  built,  and 
her  two  assistants  often  with  more  to  do  than 
they  could  compass.  Miss  Babbitt  could 
therefore  make  herself  useful  in  assisting  Dr. 
Seward,  and  her  narrative  filled  the  remainder 
of  the  hour.  When  she  described  a  sick  wom¬ 
an  who  was  in  immediate  need  of  an  operation, 
which  must  needs  be  performed  in  the  room 
occupied  by  two  horses  and  a  cow,  lest  the  other 
rooms  and  furniture  should  suffer  from  broken 
caste,  both  face  and  language  expressed  the  in¬ 
dignation  which  one  cannot  help  feeling  for 
a  husband  whose  wife  is  less  valuable  to  him 
than  such  paltry  property.  In  that  dark, 
filthy,  leaky,  unventliated  room,  on  the  floor 
in  a  comer,  sharing  the  scanty  space  with  the 
animals,  lay  the  suffering  wife  and  mother,  j 


The  husband  was  preaviled  upon  to  lead  away 
the  animals  for  a  time,  and  to  provide  a  bed. 
When  told  his  wife  would  die  if  she  bad  no 
better  care,  he  said  it  was  easy  to  get  another. 
The  poor  thing  did  die  after  a  fortnight. 

This  account  brought  vividly  to  mind  the 
last  return  of  Dr.  Seward  to  these  rooms. 
Her  thin,  pale  face  testified  to  her  impera¬ 
tive  need  of  recuperation,  and  recalling  how 
spent  she  was  in  her  exhausting  service,  one 
said,  “  It  was  no  wonder  she  fell  an  easy  vic¬ 
tim  to  cholera.”  Not  one  in  the  room  who 
helped  to  provide  her  with  a  decent  dispensary 
building  and  operating  -  room  could  help  a 
feeling  of  profound  gratitude  that  she  had 
been  able  to  lessen  such  misery  by  so  much. 

One  spoke  of  the  assault  and  robbery  which 
Mr.  St.  Pierre  had  recently  sustained  in  Per¬ 
sia.  Another  gave  a  cause  for  thanksgiving, 
“the  blessed  Week  of  Prayer  in  Tabriz,”  of 
which  Mrs.  Wilson  writes. 

An  earnest  friend  of  Syrian  missions  exhib¬ 
ited  a  large  variety  of  dolls  illustrating  Syrian 
life,  made  by  a  Syrian  woman  in  New  York 
City,  to  be  sold  at  from  $2  to  $4  apiece  for 
the  benefit  of  the  mission  to  her  countrymen 
here.  Orders  sent  to  Mrs.  George  Wood,  in 
care  of  these  rooms,  will  be  filled. 

Miss  E.  C.  Parsons  has  secured  the  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  brought  by  the  Bev.  George  Ford 
from  Syria  (spoken  of  before  in  this  column), 
and  it  can  now  be  cultivated  (loaned)  by 
societies  and  Sunday-schools,  that  it  may 
bring  forth  more  fmit. 

Among  the  interesting  letters  read  February 
14th,  was  one  bringing  the  news  of  Miss 
Rose’s  safe  arrival  in  Sapporo,  and  giving  an 
account  of  the  warm  welcome  which  awaited 
her  in  that  strange,  lonely  place.  Miss  Smith 
is  slowly  recovering  from  her  illness. 

The  following  are  a  few  extracts  from  a 
•  letter  from  Mrs.  Hawkes,  written  from  Ker- 
!  manshah,  Novmeber  80th : 

We  left  Hamadan  November  22nd,  a  number 
of  the  friends  coming  out  with  us  quite  a  dis¬ 
tance.  Hoop  Ishaac  of  Kermanshah  had  writ¬ 
ten  us  repeatedly  that  he  had  a  house  next 
his  own,  which  was  at  our  disposal,  so  we 
brought  nine  horse  loads  of  our  goods  and 
chattels  to  settle  down  for  the  winter  and  o^n 
up  work  here.  We  had  dreaded  a  November 
journey  not  a  little,  but  the  skies  hung  blue 
above  us,  and  the  sun  poured  down  a  genial 
warmth,  perhaps  in  pity,  to  make  up  for  the 
reception  which  awaited  us. 

The  iourney  was  not  an  eventful  one.  Our 
trials  began  just  outside  the  city.  Kazim, 
who  had  gone  to  town  the  day  before,  met  us 
with  the  startling  intelligence  that  Hoop 
Ishaac,  the  rich  merchant  who  had  been  so 
insistant  on  our  coming,  had  gone  back  on 
his  word,  and  would  not  give  us  the  house  he 
had  repeatedly  promised.  He,  however,  took 
us  into  his  own  house  for  the  time  being, 
while  our  men,  horses,  wagon,  and  household 
effects  were  scattered  in  various  places  about 
the  city,  some  in  Jewish  houses,  some  in  the 
Vakeel-i-Doulah’s  stables. 

After  a  detailed  description  of  their  amusing 
I  and  trying  experiences  in  house- hunting,  Mrs. 
j  Hawkes  says : 

From  Tuesday  afternoon  until  Saturday 
afternoon  we  were  at  Hoop  Ishaac’s,  then  we 
moved  into  one  room  in  the  house  of  the 


Turkish  doctor,  who  is  absent,  and  likely  to 
be  away  all  winter.  There  are  two  other  rooms 
at  present  locked  and  sealed,  which  we  hope 
to  get,  and  one  whitened  room  in  another 
yard,  besides  a  stable  and  servant’s  room. 

The  second  day  after  our  arrival  it  was  re¬ 
ported  that  cholera  had  broken  out  in  town, 
but  it  seems  to  be  of  rather  a  mild  form,  so 
far  as  we  can  learn. 

The  Christian  community  here  consists  of  a 
few  families  of  Catholics,  but  there  is  quite  a 
large  Jewish  community.  They  are  friendly, 
and  very  anxious  for  a  school.  We  are 
hoping  most  earnestly  that  our  coming  may  be 
a  blessing. 


VIRGINIA  BEACH,  VIA  WASHINGTON  AN1> 
NORFOLK. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  and  destined  to  be  the 
popular  route  from  the  East  to  Virginia  Beach 
IS  via  the  famous  Blue  Line  and  steam¬ 

ers  of  the  Norfolk  &  Washington  Steamboat  Co. 

Passengers  taking  the  Royal  Blue  5  hour  fl^er 
leaving  New  York  daily  11:80a.h.,  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  at  1 : 85  F.  M. ,  make  direct  through  con¬ 
nections,  arriving  at  Virginia  Beach  10:00 
o’clock  the  following  morning.  A  break  in 
the  journev  of  2  1-3  hours  at  Washington  will 
prove  a  relief,  and  not  the  least  attractive 
part  of  the  trip  as  the  Capitol  is  within  a 
stone’s  throw  of  the  B.  &  O.  station,  and  is 
always  an  interesting  object,  if  only  to  look 
at  its  architectural  beauties. 

The  steamers  of  the  Norfolk  and  Washington 
Steamboat  Co.  are  new,  fitted  up  in  the  latest 
style,  and  are  models  of  the  modem  ship¬ 
builder’s  art. 

Pullman  dining  and  parlor  cars  are  attached 
to  the  Royal  Blue  express.  Excellent  meals 
are  also  served  on  the  steamers. 

For  rates  and  further  information,  call  on 
nearest  B-  &  O.  Agent,  or  address,  C.  P.  Craig, 
General  Eastern  Pass.  Agent,  B.  &  O.  R.  R., 
415  Broadway,  New  York. 


There’s  nothing  better  than  good 
Mince  Pie,  and  there’s  nothing  easier 
to  make,  if  “NONE-SUCH”  (XINDENSED 


At  all  grocers.  Made  by 
MERRELL-SOULE  (X).,  Syracuse,  K.  Y. 


At  Dinner 

your  xueiits  are 
pleased  with  the 
soup  because  your 
cook  used  in  makinit 
It  Cudahy's  Rex 
Brand  Extract  or 
Beer,and  the  verdict 
was,  ••  The  best  soup 
I  ever  tasted.”  The 
concentrated  nutri- 
Uve  qualities  and  de. 
llclous  flavor  of  Rex 
Brand  Extract  of 
Beef  secured  for  It 
the  Hi)thest  Award 
at  World's  Fair. 
Sample  Jar  sent  free  for  6c.  to  cover  postage. 
THE  CUDAHY  PHARMACEUTICAL  CO., 
Ronth  Omalfh,  Neb. 

Our  Illustrated  booklet,  “  From  Ranch  to  Table,” 
showing  how  Rex  Brand  Beef  Extract  Is  made,  and 
recipes  for  using  it,  mailed  free. 


mnCE  MEAT 
no  more  need 
your  own 
than  for. 


your 
flour 
package 
Such.  Y 
nothing  but  a 


ed .  There’s 
of  preparing 
mince  meat 
grinding 
own 
Try  a 
of  None- 
will  miss 
of  useless  work. 
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Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  ENGLAND. 

Lowell. — The  Rev.  Dr.  M.  M.  G.  Dana  of 
Kirk-street  Congregational  Church,  Lowell, 
Mass. ,  presented  his  resignation  to  his  people 
Sunday,  February  25tb,  to  take  effect  next 
June,  or  before.  His  recent  sorrow,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  loss  of  bis  eldest  son,  a  young 
man  of  sterling  character  and  high  promise, 
has  greatly  depressed  him  and  his  wife,  and 
that,  with  the  desire  to  get  respite  from  pas¬ 
toral  care,  has  induced  this  step.  For  brill¬ 
iance  and  power  Dr.  Dana  has  had  no  superior 
in  the  Lowell  pulpit,  while  his  social  influence 
and  useful  leadership  in  many  directions  have 
won  for  him  the  admiration  of  those  in  other 
churches.  He  has  no  immediate  engagement 
in  view,  but  will  supply  vacant  churches  for 
which  his  service  may  be  sought.  His  study 
of  sociological  questions  and  ^fts  as  a  popular 
lecturer  have  brought  him  into  mention  for 
that  Chair  in  some  college  or  Theological 
Seminary.  Whether  the  Kirk -street  Church 
will  accept  his  resignation  is  not  known,  but 
if  it  does,  it  loses  from  its  pulpit  a  preacher  of 
exceptional  talent,  and  a  pastor  who  has 
served  with  rare  devotion.  Dr.  Dana  is  a  son 
of  the  late  A.  H.  Dana,  Esq.,  of  Brooklyn,  a 
man  of  flne  ability,  and  once  a  valued  con¬ 
tributor  to  The  Evangelist. 

NEW  YORK. 

Rochester. — The  Emmanuel  Church,  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Root  pastor,  received  at  their  re¬ 
cent  communion  thirty-two  members;  twenty 
of  these  were  over  thirty  years  of  age ;  twelve 
came  from  the  Sunday  school.  This  well 
placed  church  was  organized  seven  years  ago, 
with  sixty-eight  members.  Since  then  316 
members  have  been  added,  making  888  in  all. 
It  has  now  nearly  300,  with  a  Sunday-school 
of  about  400,  and  good  promise  of  still  more. 
Its  growth  will  soon  require  a  larger  church 
ediflce.  Its  primary  department  is  said  to  ex¬ 
ceed  that  «f  any  other  Sunday-school  in  the 
city. 

Campbell.— This  church  has  been  enjoying 
a  gentle  refreshing  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  score  or  more 
will  be  added  to  its  membership  at  the  next 
communion.  The  congregation  has  steadily 
increased  under  the  labors  of  the  Rev.  E.  P. 
Salmon,  who  has  grown  in  favor  with  the 
people.  At  a  recent  gathering,  as  a  token  of 
their  esteem,  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt,  with  a  few 
appropriate  remarks  on  behalf  of  the  congre 
gation,  presented  to  him  a  handsome  old 
watch.  Thus  agreeably  surprised,  he  replied 
as  well  as  one  could  under  the  circumstances. 
Although  having  met  with  great  losses,  this 
church  is  trying  hard  to  maintain  its  well- 
earned  reputation  for  benevolence. 

Cuba. — This  church  has  such  confldence  in 
the  students  of  Auburn  Seminary  that  for  the 
last  three  out  of  four  pastorates  it  haij  taken  a 
graduate  of  that  institution.  And  now  again 
it  has  called  an  Auburn  student  to  its  pastor¬ 
ate  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Robert  Clements. 
The  call  was  made  heartily  and  unanimously. 
The  church  is  thoroughly  organized  and  ear¬ 
nestly  alive  in  every  part.  The  Sabbath  con¬ 
gregations  are  large,  and  the  Sunday  school 
has  an  average  attendance  of  over  two  hun¬ 
dred,  and  on  a  recent  Sunday  thirteen  classes 
had  not  an  absent  member.  The  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  is  very  wide  awake  and  ac¬ 
tive.  Mission  and  temperance  work  is  pushed. 
An  evangelist  has  recently  been  holding  meet¬ 
ings  with  the  united  churches  of  the  place, 
and  it  is  expected  that  a  large  number  will  be 
admitted  to  the  church  in  the  near  future. 

Babylon.  — The  Rev.  John  D.  Long  preached 
his  fifth  anniversary  sermon  on  February  18th. 
Ninety-five,  twenty-six  by  letter  and  sixty- 
nine  on  confession  of  faith,  have  become 
members  of  the  church  during  his  pastorate 
Thirteen  have  died,  and  thirty  received  letters 
of  dismissal  on  removing  without  the  bounds 
of  the  congregation.  The  net  gain  over  ail 
losses  has  been  fifty- two.  Meantime  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  have  been  contributed  for 
congregational  purposes,  and  five  thousand  ^ 
benevolent  objects. 

OHIO. 

Youngstown.— A  swarm  of  IttO  members  left 
the  Old  First  Church  in  October,  and  formed 
the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church.  This 
church  has  called  the  Rev.  W.  G.  White,  late 
of  Cuba,  N.  Y.,  and  be  has  entered  upon  his 
labors ;  since  which  time  48  have  been  added, 
which  with  17  previously  added  swells  the 
members  to  225.  The  organization  starts  off 
with  a  vigorous  Sunday-school  and  Senior  and 


J unior  Christian  Endeavor  Societies.  The  ser 
vices  are  held  in  a  large  hall  for  the  present 
Mr.  White  is  an  able  preacher,  a  good  organ 
izer,  and  has  a  very  winning,  manly  charac 
ter,  and  is  just  the  inan  for  the  place  and  work. 

MICHIGAN. 

Manistique. — The  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Rogers, 
pastor  of  the  church  of  the  Redeemer,  has 
been  greatly  encouraged  by  the  recent  evan¬ 
gelistic  services  under  the  lead  of  the  Rev.  H. 
F.  Taylor.  About  800  persons  signed  cards  of 
decision,  and  the  whole  ci^  has  been  moved. 

Cabo. —An  Elect  Lady. —The  church  in  this 
place  has  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Martha  P.,  wife  of  Elder  J.  F.  Seeley. 
While  absent  at  Ann  Arbor  caring  for  a  sick 
daughter,  she  had  just  finished  a  letter  to  her 
pastor  Friday  evening,  February  Ittth,  arisen 
from  her  chair,  exclaiming,  “Oh,  my  head,” 
when  she  sank  back  to  the  chair,  and  died  from 
hemorrhage  of  the  brain.  One  of  the  charter 
members,  she  is  the  first  to  die  of  that  com¬ 
pany  of  twelve  that  banded  together  in  1878- 
into  a  Presbyterian  church.  Earnest  in  church 
work,  often  calling  on  her  pastor  for  names  to 
add  to  her  “prayer  list,”  and  rejoicing  as  those 
names  were  added  to  the  church  roll ;  gifted 
in  prayer  and  in  soul  winning,  her  light  also 
shone  in  literary  circles,  and  she  was  most 
abundant  in  labor  in  the  temperance  cause. 
Blessed  with  means,  the  poor  were  blessed  by 
her  beneficence.  She  gloried'  in  the  noble 
stand  The  Evangelist  took  in  the  Briggs’  con¬ 
troversy.  Being  Secretary  of  the  Woman’s 
jPresbyterial  and  Synodical  Society,  her  use¬ 
fulness  extended  throughout  the  State.  “Lay 
bold  on  eternal  life”  was  her  message  to  the 
world.”  L.  B.  B. 

INDIANA. 


48th 

Annual  Statement 


of  the 


Connecticut  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Co. 

Of  Hartford,  Conn. 


Nrt  Asskts,  Jaiiuary  1, 1808.  $50,(167,306.71 

RECEIVED  IN  1808. 

For  Premiums, . $4,0i8J^.(i8 

For  Interest  and  Rents .  8,144,574.61 

Profit  and  Loss, .  8,838.82 

- $7,776,188.64 

_ _  $68.813,.'S29  28 

DISBURSED  IN  1803. 


South  Bend. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  South  Bend,  Ind. ,  has  received  thirty- five 
new  members,  largely  the  result  of  special 
services  conducted  by  the  pastor  since  the 
Week  of  Prayer.  To  the  great  joy  of  his  peo¬ 
ple,  the  pastor  has  declined  the  call  of  an¬ 
other  city.  The  South  Bend  Tribune  speaks 
of  Mr.  Johnson  in  the  following  words:  “The 
Rev.  Dr.  Johnson  became  pastor  of  this 
church  when  the  new  edifice  was  dedicated  in 
June,  1889,  and  his  ministrations  have  been 
signally  successful.  The  church,  which  has  a 
seating  capacity  in  the  auditorium  of  nearly 
700,  has  many  times  been  taxed  to  its  utmost 
at  ordinary  services,  and  on  special  occasions, 
with  the  chapel  thrown  open,  has  accommo¬ 
dated  1,200  or  1,300  people.  Under  Dr.  John¬ 
son’s  pastorate  the  church  membership  has 
been  nearly  doubled.  Thirteen  new  members 
were  added  at  the  quarterly  communion  ser¬ 
vices  last  Sunday.  While  Dr.  Johnson  is  a 
decidedly  attractive  pulpit  orator,  be  has  all 
the  requisites  of  a  genial  nature,  perfect  health 
and  exceptionally  good  common  sense  in  man¬ 
aging  the  perplexing  details  connected  with 
church  work  that  makes  the  successful  pas¬ 
tor.  He  keeps  all  departments  of  the  church 
in  working  shape  and  good  fellowship  pre¬ 
vailing  everywhere.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  church  is  loath  to  let  him  go.” 

ILLINOIS. 

Rochelle. — There  were  special  evangelistic 
services  in  this  church  during  five  weeks. 
The  pastor,  the  Rev.  William  P.  Landon,  for¬ 
merly  of  St.  Paul,  received  forty -one  new 
members,  and  the  church  and  the  entire 
community  are  blessed.  * 

WASHINGTON. 


For  claims  by  death 
and  matured  en¬ 
dowments,  . $3,970,168.36 

Surplus  returned 
to  policy-holders,  1,256,201.09 
Lapsed  and  Surren¬ 
dered  Policies .  &e7.:i66  08 


Total  to  Polict-holdbbs,  $5,824,016.88 
Commissions  to  Agents,  Sal¬ 
aries,  Medical  Examiners’ 
fees.  Printing.  Advertising, 

Legal,  Real  Estate,  and  all 


other  Expenses .  770,158.(19 

Taxes .  293.156J2: 


Balance  Net  Assets,  Dec.  31, 1893, 


6,887,329.60 

$50,928,199.50 


SCHEDULE  OF  ASSETS. 


Loans  upon  Real  Estate,  first  lien . $39,069,494.86 

Loans  upon  Stocks  and  Bonds, .  12,849.50 

Premium  Notes  on  Policies  in  force .  1,851  625.21 

Cost  of  Real  Estate  owned  by  the  Company,  7,106,311.83 

Cost  of  United  States  and  other  Bonds .  12,42:1,628.5  5 

Cost  of  Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks, .  380,960,26 

Cash  in  Banks, .  973,999  00 

Cash  in  OfBce .  3,813.80 

Bills  receivable, .  99067 

Agents’ Ledger  Balances . ;1,620.83 


$59,6(»,190..')9 

Add 

Interest  due  and  ac''ruod . $1,010,541.36 


Rents  accrued .  8,271.27 

Marxet  value  of  stocks  and  bonds 

over  cost .  224,102  70 

Net  deferred  premiums . 194  289.09 

- $1,437,206.02 

Gboss  Assets,  December  31, 1803,  $61,363,404.61 


Centr.ilia. — The  monthly  concert  held  in 
the  Presbyterian  church,  Benjamin  Parsons, 
pastor,  on  the  evening  of  February  18th,  was 
one  of  peculiar  interest  because  of  the  order  of 
service.  This  consisted  of  singing.  Scripture 
reading,  prayer,  and  the  exhibition  of  China 
by  means  of  elaborate  and  admirable  essays 
from  four  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion :  1.  The  Geographical  and  Physical  Fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Empire,  %  Mr.  D.  T.  Lee.  2.  Its 
Religions,  from  the  Earliest  Timrs  down  to 
the  Introdution  of  Christian  Missions,  by  Law¬ 
yer  Miller  Murdoch.  3.  Its  Political  and 
Governmental  History  from  the  Mythical 
Period  to  the  Present,  by  Professor  Tail,  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  Grace  Seminary.  4.  Modern  Missions, 
particularly  those  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
with  most  Recent  Intelligence,  by  Elder  G.  B. 
Richmond.  This  concert,  conducted  by  men, 
proves  a  fine  sequel  to  a  tbank-offering  mis¬ 
sionary  concert  recently  conducted  wholly  by 
the  women  of  the  congregation.  It  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  pastor  to  bring  the  girls  and  boys 
of  the  Young  People’s  Society  of  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  and  the  Sunday-school,  as  well  as.  the 
adults,  into  line  as  workers  for  missions. 


Liabilities  : 

Amount  required  to  re-insure 
all  oui  standing  Policies, 

net.  Company’s  standard . $53,817,154.00 

All  other  iiabillties, . . .  1.008,222.74 

- $54,915,376.74 

Hdhplus  by  Company's  Standard, . $6,448,027.87 

Surplus  by  State  Reports  will  exceed .  7,250,000.00 


Ratio  of  expenses  of  management  to  receipts 

in  1893, . ' . 9.90  per  cent. 

Policies  in  force  Dec.  31, 1893,  65,701, 

Insuring . $1.56,994,498.00 


JACOB  L.  GREENE,  President. 

JOHN  M.  TAYLOR,  Vice-Prest. 

EDWARD  M.  BUNCE,  Sec. 

DANIEL  H.  WELLS,  Actuary. 

PHILIP  S.  SILLER,  General  Agent, 

1  Wall  Strtet,  Corner  Broailway,  HBW  YORK  CITY 
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Books  of  Tested  Value. 


In  these  columns  publishers 
call  attention  to  works  that 
have  run  the  gauntlet  of  criti¬ 
cism,  and  been  pronounced  of 
standard  value.  As  the  lists 
will  be  changed  frequently, 
they  should  be  studied  from 
week  to  week,  by  all  who  de¬ 
sire  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
best  reading. 


E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

31  West  23d  Street,  New  York. 
PBEACHEBS  OF  THE  AOE. 

A  most  d-strable  Series  of  Sermons 
in  uniform  ISmo  volumes,  with  photo- 
Krevnre  portraits.  Cloth,  each.  $1JK. 

“An  exce  lent  series.”— A’.  Y.  Evangeligt. 
The  CeB«|BeriBa  Christ.  And  Other  Ser¬ 
mons.  By  tne  Rev.  Alexr.  Maclaren, 
D.D.  U  Sermons.  812  paces,  portrait. 

“Dr.  Maclaien  has  no  superior,  perhaps 
no  equal,  iu  the  British  pulpit  in  the  anal¬ 
ysis  of  Scripture  in  his  deep  searchinK  for 
the  hidden  riches  on  which  he  is  to  build.” 
—Independent. 

Ethical  ChristiaBitr.  A  Series  of  Sermons 
by  the  Rev.  .inch  Price Huches,  M.A.,  of 
the  West  Ena  Wesleyan  Mission.  14 
Sermons.  IW  paces. 

“We  are  convinced  that  there  is  no 
American  minister  who  will  not  be  won¬ 
derfully  stimulated  by  readinc  these  four¬ 
teen  discourses.  .  .  .  He  has  cot  a  mes- 
sace  from  his  heart,  and  he  tells  it  in  sim¬ 
ple,  tender,  straicht,  heart  langmace.”— 
Ziott'g  Herald. 

Heiisires  to  the  Xaltit|ide.  By  C.  H. 
Spurceon.  12  Sermons,  818  paces,  por¬ 
trait. 

“This  volume  shows  the  creat  preacher 
at  his  best  in  the  treatment  of  the  divine 
Word,  and  it  will  be.  with  the  lifelike  por¬ 
trait  of  the  preacher,  a  valuable  memorial 
to  the  multitudes  of  his  admirers.”- A.  F. 
Otmervtr. 

Plain  Words  on  (ireat  Themes.  By  J.  Os¬ 
wald  UyKes,  M.A  .  D.D,  Principal  of  the 
Theo.  Collece  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Enaland. 

"These  discourses  are  full  of  freshness, 
splrituiillty  and  cennine  power  Vounc 
preachers  especially  micht  study  with  pe¬ 
culiar  profit  the  chief  characteristics  of 
these  sermons.  We  can  hardly  recom¬ 
mend  too  stpongly.”— Adponcc. 

Christ  in  the  Centarles  and  (Hher  Sermons. 
By  A.  M.  Fairbeirn.  D.D.,  Principal  of 
Mansfield  Collece,  Oxford. 

'‘They  are  fresh  and  strikinc  in  thoucht, 
noticeably  choice  in  diction  and  instint 
with  the  wisdom  ot  human  experience  and 
the  spirituality  which  is  the  fruit  of  close 
and  tender  fellowship  with  Christ.  .  .  . 
So  man  in  England  to-day  is  mure  thor¬ 
oughly  representative  of  English  Congre¬ 
gationalism  than  b.e."—Coni/re]ati(malM. 
The  Hospel  of  Work.  Sermons  bv  the  Rt. 
Rev.  A  thony  W.  Thorold.  D.l)..  Lord 
Bishop  of  Winchester. 

“His  B  lok  of  Sermons  will  be  highly  ap¬ 
preciated  by  clergymen  and  laymen.  Many 
another  preacher  can  study  these  models 
of  force,  of  grace  and  ot  rhetorical  finish 
with  great  profit  to  himself  and  to  his  con¬ 
gregation."-  Watchman. 

Sent  by  matt,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

riemins  H.  Reveil  Co. 

.\EW  rOBK.  CHICAGO  AXD  TOBO>'TO. 

SPECIAL  LIST  AT  OUT  BATE. 

***  The  list  price  of  all  the  books  named 
below  is  $5.50.  For  $2.75,  and  this  adver¬ 
tisement,  we  will  send  them  all.  postpaid: 
or  any  of  the  books  will  be  sent  for  half 
the  retail  price  with  ten  per  cent,  added 
for  postage. 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress.  By  John  Banyan. 
With  .56  illustrations  by  Barnard,  Linton 
and  others.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

His  Words.  All  the  Words  of  Jesus  Christ 
recorded  in  the  Four  Gospels.  16mo, 
half  white  cloth,  $1  25. 

Twelve  SermoBs  bv  the  late  Eugene  Hgr 
sier.  D.l)..  of  L’Earliae  de  L'Etoile,  Paris. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Alexander  Waugh 
With  Portrait.  l2mo.  cloth.  $1.26. 
"Bersier  was  a  preacher  of  eloquence, 
force  and  point.”— Thr  Independent. 
Winter's  Folly.  By  Mrs.  Walton.  16mo, 
cloth.  $1.00. 

A  lecent  and  very  interesting  story  by 
the  author  of  "Christie's  Old  Oigan.'' 
Life  Ib  a  Look.  By  Rt.  Rev.  M.  S.  Bald¬ 
win.  Bishop  of  Huron.  lOiuo,  flexible 
cloth,  25  cents. 

‘  It  is  below-ita-valne  to  say>that  it  is 
worth  its  weight  in  gold.”— Dir  Truth. 

The  Fall  of  the  KtaiBclifes.  Prize  Story 
on  the  Evils  of  Gambling.  By  A.  Col- 
beck.  12mo,  cloth,  75  cents. 

"It  depicts  in  a  clear,  forcible  way  the 
terrible  evils  of  intemperanee  and  of  gam¬ 
bling  in  all  its  forms.”— PubMc  Opftiton. 


A.  D.  r.  Randolph  &  Co. 

NEW  TOBK. 

Obv  Elder  Brother.  Thoughts  for  every 
tSundav  in  the  year,  from  the  life  and 
words  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  By  Harsh 
8.  Baker.  12mo.  Ornamental  cicth. 
$1.50.  AVhite  cloth,  gilt  eilges.  with  pro¬ 
tecting  cover,  $2.00. 

“Most  excellent  discussions  on  fifty-two 
phases  of  our  Lord's  life.” 

Golden  Honrs.  Religions  Poems.  By  the 
ant^r  of  "S ‘epping  Heavenward.”  New 
edition.  16mo.  Cloth,  76  cents. 
“Rythmical  in  form,  pure  and  simple  in 
expression,  there  is  not  one  of  them  which 
will  not  quicken  aspiration.” 

The  Mystery  of  Grace,  sad  Other  Sermons. 
By  Hugh  Macmillan.  D.  D.,  author  of 
“Bible  Teachinn  in  Nature.”  “The  Hab- 
bath  of  tne  Fields,”  etc.  1  vol.  12mo. 
Cloth,  $1.75. 

“The  author's  grace  of  style,  with  lessons 
and  analogies  drawn  from  Nature  to  illus¬ 
trate  and  enforce  the  spiritual  truth, 
marks  the  present  volume-'' 

Whst  Is  lasplrstioB  1  A  fresh  study  of  the 
question,  with  new  and  discriminated 
replies.  By  John  DeWitt,  D.D.,  LL.D  . 
for  many  years  Professor  of  Biblical  Ev- 
egis  in  the  Theological  Heminarr  of  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.  lOmo.  Cloth,  1.00. 

“A  remarkably  lucid  presentation  of  the 
subject,  and  well  adapted  to  give  solid 
fooling  to  Intelligent  laymen.”  , 

Christ  Mystical :  or.  The  Blessed  Union  of 
Christ  and  His  Members.  By  Joseph 
Hall,  D  D..  Bishop  of  Norwich  in  1851. 
From  General  Gordon's  copy,  showing 
his  markings  of  the  text,  and  with  an  In¬ 
troduction  on  bis  theology  by  H.  Car- 
rutbers  Wilson,  M.A.  12mo,  cloth.  $1.25. 
MemorsBda  Sacra.  By  Prof.  J.  Rendell 
Harris.  Ittmo.  Cloth,  $1.25. 

“A  series  of  fresh  and  truly  illuminating 
lights,  shed  upon  hackneyed  themes,  with 
a  reverential  in  ight  into  tne  spiiitual  life 
which  cannot  fail  to  quicken  devotional 
feeling.” 

The  Story  of  Jesas  Ib  Terse.  Leading  Inci¬ 
dents  In  the  Great  Biography.  By  J.  R. 
Macduff,  D  D..  author  of  the  "Mind  and 
Words  of  Jesus.”  16mo.  Cloth,  $1.00. 

A  “rhythmic  harmony”  of  the  Gosiiol 
story,— an  unambitious  attempt  to  clothe 
the  salient  portions  of  the  grandest  themes 
in  a  novel  form. 


Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

NEW  TOBK  AND  BOSTON. 

Memoirs  of  NspoleoB  BoBsparte.  By  Louis 
Antoine  Fauveiet  d  Bourrienne,  bis  pri¬ 
vate  Secretary.  Edited  by  CoL  R.  W. 
Phipps.  New  and  revised  edition,  with 
84  full-page  portraits  and  other  illustra¬ 
tions.  4  vofs..  12mo.  cloth,  plain,  $5.00: 
cloth,  gilt  top.  i>aper  label,  $6  00;  half 
calf.  $10.00.  Limited  edition  with  over 
100  Illustrations,  gilt  to  ,  half  leather. 
$1000. 

The  latest  American  edition,  and  the 
only  one  with  a  complete  index. 

“If  you  want  something  to  read  both  in¬ 
teresting  and  amusing  get  the  *  Memoirs 
de  Bourrienne.*  These  are  the  only  au¬ 
thentic  memoirs  of  Napoleon  which  have 
as  yet  appeared.”— Prince  Mettemieh. 
Handy  VolBme  Classics  ia  Prose  and  Poetry. 
88  vols.,  18mo.  neatlt  boxed.  Each  vol¬ 
ume  illustrated  with  a  photogravure 
frontispiece  and  title-page  from  designs 
by  the  best  artists.  Bound  in  dainty 
styles.  Price,  per  vo’ume,  parti-colored 
c'oth.  $1.00;  vellum  cloth,  $1.00;  change¬ 
able  colored  silk.  $1.50. 

“Idylls  of  the  King,”  “In  Memoriam,” 
‘•The  Princess.”  Burns.  Robert  Browning, 
“Paul  and  Virginia.”  “Vicar  of  Wake¬ 
field,”  Cranford,  Abbe  Constantine,  etc. 
Her  Majesty's  Tower.  Bv  W.  Hepworth 
Dixon.  New  edition,  con^lete  in  one 
volume.  A  history  of  the  Tower  of  Lon¬ 
don,  from  the  seventh  London  edition, 
with  47  illustrations.  Royal  12mo,  cloth, 
$2.(10:  half  calf.  $4.00. 

BerolleetloBs  of  s  Private.  A  story  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  By  Warren  Lee 
Goss,  author  of  “Jed.”  With  over  80 
illustrations  by  Chapin  and  Hheltnn. 
Royal  8vo,  cloth,  $3.00 :  seal  russia.  $4.00; 
half  morocco.  $5.00. 


Houehton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

BONTON.  MASH. 

Lacy  Larcom.  As  It  la  in  Heaven.  lOmo, 

$1.00. 

The  Unseen  Friend.  16mo  $1.00. 

At  the  Beautiful  Gate,  and  other  Songs 
of  Faith.  16mo.  $1.00 
Beckonings  for  Every  Day.  A  Calendar 
of  Thought.  lOinu.  $1.00. 

Breathings  of  the  Better  Life.  Original 
and  selected.  18mo,  $l  25. 

William  Elliot  Griffis.  The  Lily  Among 
Thoms.  A  Study  of  the  Biblical  Drama 
entitled.  “The  Song  of  Songs.”  16mo. 
$12K;  white  cloth,  with  gilt  top,  $1.50. 

8.  E.  Herrick.  Some  Heretics  of  Yester¬ 
day,  Tauter,  Wiclif.  Hus.  Savonarola, 
Latimer,  Cranmer,  Melanethon.  Knox. 
Calvin,  Coligny,  Brewster,  Wesley,  $1  50 


The  Century  Co. 

NEW  TOBK. 

The  Pbarsehs  of  the  BoBdsge  and  the  Exo- 
das.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  8.  Robiuson. 
D.D.,  LL.D.  12mo.  200  pages,  cloth,  $1.00; 
paper.  60  cents.  Seventh  edition. 

The  latest  discovered  facts  and  deduc¬ 
tions  regarding  the  Phsraohs. 

Some  Strange  Corners  of  Onr  Conntry.  By 
Charles  F.  Lummis.  12mo,  250  pages, 
cloth,  $160.  Second  Edition. 

A  book  for  boys  and  girls  describing  the 
wonders  of  the  southwest.  Illustrated. 
The  Cosmopolis  City  CUb.  By  Washing¬ 
ton  Gladden,  author  of  "Burning  Ques¬ 
tions  ”  tc.  12mo.  185  pages.  $1.00.  Des¬ 
cribing  the  organization  and  work  of  an 
ideal  (.nd  practical)  club,  whose  object 
was  the  purification  of  city  politics. 


The  Chandos  Classics 

OF  GENEBAL  UTEBATUBE. 

Consisting  of  over  140  volumes  of  stand- 1 
ard  authors ;  Prose  and  Poetry,  History. 
Belles  Lettres,  Antiquarian  Lore,  Essay  s.  | 
Romances  and  Anecdote,  well  printed  I 
and  strongly  bound,  and  uniform  in  size  : 
and  style:  forming  a  complete  Ltbraryi 
in  itself,  suitable  for  all  tastes  and  read- 1 
ers,  the  family,  the  study  and  the  class¬ 
room.  A  neat  and  effective  Library  I 
binding,  edges  untrimiLed,  bound  ml 
smooth  blue  linen,  boards,  white  title' 
labels,  at  a  uniform  price  of  75  cents : 
per  volume;  or.  in  “Roxburgh”  style  of  j 
cloth  binding,  leather  title  labels,  gilt 
tops,  trimmed  edges,  price  $1.00  per  vol¬ 
ume. 

A  complete  and  detailed  List  of  the  series 
free  on  application. 

The  following  volumes  are  selected  from 
the  series:  I 

JohBMB's  Lives  of  the  -  Host  EmincBt  | 
English  Poets,  with  critical  ohserva-j 
tiuus  and  sketch  of  the  author's  life  by 
Sir  Walter  Hcott. 

Batter's  Hadibras.  with  notes  and  preface  , 
by  Zachary  Grey.  LL  D. 

England :  Its  ('onstitatioBal  History.  Ed  ' 
ward  1.  to  Henry  VlL.by  Henry  Hal  lam, , 
and  the  Constitution  of  England,  by  J.  j 
L.  De  Lolme. 

History'  of  the  Bite  and  Fall  of  the  Nararen 
Empire,  by  Gibbon  ana  Ockley. 

Lockhart's  Hpaaish  Ballads.  Translated  by ; 
J.G.  Lockbari.and  iHK  Crronicles  or> 
THE  CiD,  by  Robt.  Houthey. 

Heott's  Lives  of  Eminent  Novelists  and  Dra¬ 
matists,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Revised. 
Heott's  Essays  on  Chivalry.  Romance  and  ' 
the  Drama,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Book  of  Anthors.  A  collection  of  crit¬ 
icisms,  ana.  mots,  personal  descriptions, 
etc.,  wholly  referring  to  English  men  of 
literature  in  every  age.  By  W.  Clark . 
Russell. 

Romance  of  London.  Historic  sketches. ' 
remarkable  duels,  notorious  highway¬ 
men,  rogueries,  crimes  and  puuishmrnts, 
etc.  By  John  Timbs.  F.8.A. 

Romanre  of  London.  Hupernstural  stories,  I 
bights  and  shoa-s.  By  .lobnTtmbs,F.8.A. 
Walton  and  Cotton's  Angler.  A  new  edition, ; 
with  noten  by  G. Christopher  Daviee,aod  i 
illustr-tlons  selected  from  Major's  beau¬ 
tiful  edition,  etc.  I 

Half-Honrs  With  the  Best  Anthors.  Prose ' 
and  poetical.  Compiled  by  Charles 
Knight,  with  brief  biographical  and  celt-  , 
ical  notices  of  the  authors.  4  vols. 

Of  all  booksellers,  or  any  volume  sent  | 
free  by  mall  on  receips  of  price  by  the  Pub¬ 
lishers. 

r.  Warne  &  Co. 

$  COOPER  ENION.  NEW  YORK.  I 


Successful  Books. 


.By  Pyof.  Geo.  Dt  Herron. 

The  Outlook  ranhs  Dr.  Herron  with  Maurice, 
Klntfslcy,  and  Farrar  of  England,  and  Bishop 
Huntington  and  Dr.  Washington  Gladden  of  Ain- 
eiHca,  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  thinkers  and 
writers  of  our  times  on  Applied  Christianity.  • 

The  Larger  Christ.  With  introduction 

by  Rev.  Josiah  Strong.  ]2mo.  cloth,  gilt  top  .  .75 

“It  is  a  fresh,  strong,  prophetic  voice,  calling  the  Church 
to  larger  views  and  more  complete  Chrlstllness.” — Rev. 
John  Henky  Rarkows. 

"An  unusually  profound  and  quickening  book.”— Coii- 
gregationalist  ■ 

The  Call  of  the  Cross.  iSmo,  cloth,  .75 

"This  Is  not  H  book  to  he  read  carelessly.  Thoughtful 
('brirtians  will  find  ir  It  a  solemn  mtesage  to  the  inmost 
soul.”— Wew  York  Observer. 

The  Christian  Society.  iSmo,  cioth^.oo 

(in  Press.) 

Dr.  Herron's  previous  writings  have  been  leading  up  to 
this  work,  whicli  summarizes  his  sociological  theories. 

By  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer. 

“/  do  not  know  of  any  writer  whose  works  on 
‘  Thi’  Life  More  Almiidant'  I  could  more  heartHy 
recomm'eud  than  those  of  Mr.  Meyer.”— Rey.  B. 
Fay  Mills. 

Joshua  and  the  Land  of  Promise.  By- 

Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer.  B.A.  Old  Testament  Heroes.  I2mo, 

cloth . 1.00 

Previous  volumes  of  "  Old  Testament  Heroes ”  are : 
Moses  Joseph  Israel 

Abraham  Elijah 

"Reverent  and  thoughtful,  and  will  point  out  to  many 
a  reader  unsuspected  truth  and  beauty  in  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture.”— WatcJimoR  . 

The  Way  into  the  Holiest:  Expositions 

ot  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  By  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer. 
B.A.  Expository  Series.  12mo,  ciotu.  .  .  1.00 

Prevlou-  volumes  of  "The  Expository  Series”  are: 
The  Life  and  Liirht  of  Men:  Expositions  of  John 
I-XH. 

Tried  by  Fire :  Exposition  of  First  Epistle  of  Peter. 

"These  expositions  have  the  character  of  all  Mr. 
Meyer's  writings.  Tbev  combine  devout  iusigbt  into  the 
rich  resources  of  the  Word  of  God  with  skill  in  adapting 
it  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  his  readers.  He  is  earnest, 
practical,  personal."- ZTie  Independent. 

Key  Words  of  the  Inner  Life.  By  Rev. 

F  B.  .Meyer.  B.A.  The  Christian  Life  Series.  18mo. 

cloth,  6('c  :  white  cloth . 60 

Previous  volumes  of  "The  Christian  Life  Series”  are: 
The  Future  Tenses  of  the  Blessed  Life. 

The  Present  Tenses  of  the  Blessed  Life. 
The  Shepherd  Psalm. 

Christian  Life. 

“Full  of  rich,  ripe  thought  and  strength  and  encour¬ 
agement  lor  the  Christian  heart.”-  ('hrUtian  at  Work. 
"Earnest,  devout,  practical.”- Emntfellsf. 

Sent,  postpaid,  on  nceipt  of  juice. 

riemine  H.  Revell  Company, 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  TORONTO 

Files  and  Binders. 

We  will  send  a  cloth  covered  binder  for  The 
Evangelist,  capable  of  holding  twenty-six  numbers, 
post  paid,  on  receipt  of  sixty  cents. 
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C<m6bxl^C^Co 


Wool  and  Silk  and  Wool 

Dress  Stuffs. 

English  and  Scotch  Suitings, 
Homespuns,  Hop^ackings, 

Serges,  Diagonals, 
Fancy  Weaves,  Armures, 
Mixtures,  Checks,  Stripes, 
Plaids  Printed  Challies, 
Silk  and  Wool  Crepons, 
VOOL  CREPONS, 

WHITE,  CREAM  and  COLORED  CREPONS. 
LIGHT  FABRICS  AND  TISSUES 

For  Evpniiii;  and  Hnii«e  Wear. 

EMBROIDERED  ROBES. 


NEW  YORIC. 


The  New  French  Challies. 

An  “All  Novelty”  Stock. 

Now  reavly,  e.vtra  choice  lines  of  best 
French  Chailies.  in  designs  made  ex¬ 
pressly  lor  this  house. 

Satin  Stripe  Challiei«,  blossom  patterns, 
light  and  dark  grounds. 

Sltaded  I'liallie^,  with  ring,  dot  and 
diamond  ligiires. 

Cheviot  Challies,  with  braid  hord''r. 
Novelty  Mourning  Challies. 

Special  styles  lor  Children,  wild -flower 
patterns,  with  narrow  ribbon  edge  to 
serve  as  trimming. 

300  pieces  fln>  st  all  wool  Challies,  jii!>t 
received,  black,  red  and  dark  blue 
gro  .nds,  printed  in  dots,  stripes,  and 
small  flgures,  at  50  cents  per  :iard. 


James  McCreery  &  Co. 

BROADWAY  AND  llth  STREET 
NEW  YORK. 


Roses  Plants,  and  Seeds. 

Tbe  flood  A  Reese  Co..  Springfletd.  Ohio,  publish  a 
beautllul  lS2-page  illustrated  catdogue  of  roses,  plants 
and  seeds;  four  colored  plates,  one  of  ttaem  tbe  wonder 
ful  new  lose,  Oen’l  Rob’t  E.  Lee.  Be  sure  and  see  It. 
They  will  mail  it  to  our  readers  for  10  cts.  in  stamps. 


FROM  WILLIAM  TATLOR,  BISHOP  OF  AFRICA. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Dunn  for  adding  years 
and  effectiveness,  as  I  believe,  to  my  life  by 
taking  out  of  my  mouth  a  rubber  plate  and 
putting  in  its  stead  one  of  fine,  clean  porce¬ 
lain.  William  Taylor. 

Send  for  pamphlet  or  consult  Dr.  W.  E. 
Dunn,  881  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

IT  I  I  O  f  \  O  IT  Send  stamos  for  nnr  Program  of 

SUMMER  TRAVEL. 

$270  for  nearly  i  mos. 

FOUR-IN-HAND  COACHING  PARTIES  through 
ENGLAND,  etc.  The  ThomaH  Foreign  Tourist  Co., 
1612  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pehu. 


F  I  I  D  D  F  — Excursions  and  individual  ticks 
Vg  La  ets  Ocean  tickets  by  all  line.- 

Tourlst  Gazette  free.  H.  GAZE  A  SONS,  113  Broadwav 
N.  Y.  (Est.  1844.)  Official  Ticket  Agents  for  chief  Trunk 
i.iues. 


EUROPEAN  TOURS 

SPECIAI.  FEATURES.  SELECT  PABTIER. 

ruaolzed  1882.  Elegantly  illustrated  ••Itinerary.” 
HOWARD  S.  PAINE.  A.M.,  M.D..  Albany,  N.  Y 


$6  TO  CALIFORNIA 

Is  our  Tourist  Sleeping  Car  Kate  for  one  double 
berth  to  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco  on  the 
‘‘Phillips-Rock  Island”  car  that  leaves  Boston 
every  Tuesday. 

You  go  via  Chicago  and  tbe  ”  Great  Rock 
Island  Route ”  to  Puehio,  D.  &  K.  G,,  and  Kio 
Grande  Western  (scenic  route),  and  Southern 
Pacific.  Mr.  Phillips  has  been  in  the  tourist  busi¬ 
ness  fourteen  years,  and  yon  will  receive  the  very 
best  service. 

For  tVat  California  trip  you  contemplate,  address 
k.  Phillips  &  Co.,  239  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City; 
for  reservation  in  the  car,  or  for  reservation  and 
rates  of  fare,  apply  to  or  address,  I.  L.  Loomis, 
\>*w  England  a*id  Canadian  Pass.  Agent,  290 
W'ashingt-m  St  .  Boston. 

A.  B.  FARNSWORTH 
CemI  Eastern  Pat 


$6  TO  CALIFORNIA 

Is  our  Tourist  Sleeping  Car  Kate  for  one  double 
berth  to  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco  on  the 
••  Phillips-Rock  Island”  car  that  leaves  Philadel¬ 
phia  every  Wednesday,  and  alternates  via  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  each  week. 

Route  is  over  tbe  B.  &  O.,  “Great  Rock  Island 
Route”  to  Pueblo,  D.  &  K.  G.,  and  Rio  Grande 
Western  (scenic  route),  and  Southern  Pacific.  Mr. 
Phillips  has  been  In  the  tourist  business  fourteen 
years,  and  you  will  receive  the  very  best  service. 

For  that  California  trip  you  contemplate,  address 
A.  Phillips  &  Co.,  Ills.  9th  St,  Philadelphia; 
for  reservation  in  the  car,  or  for  reservation  and 
rates  of  fare  apply  to  or  address,  W.  J.  Leahy, 
IMst.  Pass  Agt,  111  H.  9th  St  Philadelphia. 

CHICAGO. 


THE  COLUMBIAN  INKSTAND. 


Cut  Class  hob  IMail  Pattern. 

Price,  $2.25. 

Inks  the  Pen  Just  right.  Preserves  the  Ink  Clear  and  Limpid. 
Cannot  get  Out  of  Order. 

The  use  of  this  Inkstand  makes  writing  a  luxury.  By 
preventing  too  much  Ink  from  adhering  to  the  pen  tbe 
busy  scribbler  is  not  troubled  wltb  Inky  Ungers  nor  un¬ 
sightly  blots  upon  his  documents. 

Once  nsed.  never  without.  30  different  stvles.  Prices 
from  $1.00  to  $8.00  each.  Elegant  pamphlet  free. 

BOYD  k  ABBOT  CO.,  28  Warren  St.,  N.  Y. 


t»ri 


THE  LARGEST  ESTABLISHiENT  MANUFA< 

CHURCH  BELLS 

ytTBXsT  saui  vstaih  (oorpjku  amo  1^.) 

Sand  tor  Prloe  and  Oatalogne. 
HeUlAMB  UBi:,r  FOOMDBV.  BALTUIOMB,  M» 


,  FAVORABLY  AkOWN  aiNl''41t26  DFTfff 
• ,  MAV£  nmisMED  AAOi 

•  OmmeKsedeoL  a,  othch  ,  Aftiuiiw. 

S  nmNEELY&CO, 

iWEST-TROT  V.'fmiL-MEiL 

~  CHIMES.  Ere.  C  ATAL08UE  A  FRICES  FREE 

CUNTON  H.  MiNIElT  6EII  GUifMn 

TROY.  N.  Tm 

KAMCPAornaa  ftmuon 

OHUROH  OHIMF  IND  gOHOOl  REILt. 


BAILEY’S 

OenpooDd  Ilttht-sprwsdlnc^^ 

wr.piatkti  Gorrac^ted  GlsM 

REFLECTORS 

AwooderfnI  inrentionfor 

^‘^^Clidrches. 

ate.  SaUsfeetlon 
gumroHUed.  CMUofO. 
ud  prio.  ll.k  fTM. 

BAZLXT  XEnxOTOK  00. . 

~  WauM  Asa,  t1Ui>.nk|  Fk 


Variable  from  Chicago.  All 
Route  meals  served  in 


Tourist  Tickets  at  Dining  Cars. 


GrBallD  GeM  Silts.  Palace  Drawing- 


Quickest  Route  to  the 

MIDWINTER  FAIR 

PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED  EXCURSIONS 
leave  Chicago  every  Thursday.  Detailed  infor¬ 
mation  and  pamphlets  descriptive  of  the  Midwinter 
Fair  will  be  mailed  free  on  application  to  W  A. 
Thrall,  G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  Chicago,  if  you  mention  this 
pubi  ication .  Agents  of  con  necti  ng  I  i  nes  sel  I  tickets  via 


Room  Sleeping  Cars 
and  Tourist  Sleepers 
are  run  through  to 
5an  Francisco  with¬ 
out  change,  leaving 
Chicago  daily  via 


THE  NORTH-WESTERN  LINE 

CHICAGO  &  MOH'TH-'WESTERM  RAlEWAV. 
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By  B.  Huntington  Woodman. 


“OIVlNe  OUT”  A  TUNE. 

In  the  article  on  playing  hymn- tunes, 
begun  in  this  number.  Professor  Waldo  S. 
Pratt  gives  three  ways  of  passing  from  the 
“giving-out*  of  a  tune  to  the  singing  of  it,  or, 
w’hich  is  practically  the  same  thing,  passing 
from  one  stanza  to  another  when  there  is  no 
interlude.  The  first  method — a  simple  break 
or  pause  with  or  without  a  bass  tone  holding 
over  the  root  of  the  tonic  chord — is  perhaps 
the  ideal  one ;  but,  except  to  those  closely  in 
touch  with  the  organist,  there  is  an  element 
of  uncertainty  as  to  when  he  will  strike  the 
first  chord,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  mar,  at 
least,  the  effect  of  the  singing  of  the  first 
line.  The  second  method — with  the  antici¬ 
pating  tone  (and  particularly  when  that  is 
preceded  by  a  grace  note) — savors  too  much 
of  triviality  to  be  unhesitatingly  commended. 
The  third  method  —  the  “upward  roll”  —  is 
generally  distorted  by  organists  through  the 
introduction  of  grace  notes,  or  with  a  slow 
arpeggio,  or  with  a  combination  of  both,  which 
is  simply  execrable.  But  if  the  “upward  roll” 
be  done  properly,  with  a  rapid  movement, 
and  without  tones  foreign  to  the  harmony, 
the  effect  is  good  and  would  seem  to  be  a 
compromise  between  the  uncertainty  of  the 
first  way  and  the  triviality  of  the  second. 

The  following  method  h%B  been  proved  use¬ 
ful  :  After  holding  the  tonic  pedal  a  proper 
length  of  time,  stop  it  and  consider  the  stop¬ 
ping  of  it  to  be  the  beat  before  that  on  which 
the  tune  begins.  Thus,  if  a  tune  begins  on 
the  fourth  beat  of  the  measure,  consider 
the  stopping  of  the  bass  tone  the  third  beat, 
and  begin  the  tune  promptly  on  the  fourth, 
with  either  a  solid  chord  or  rapid  arfteggio. 

NEW  MUSIC. 

From  Novello,  Ewer  and  Company,  New  York  : 

Mv  He.4RT  was  Glad.  By  Arthur  Carnall. 
A  strong  Easter  anthem  for  soprano  solo  (ad 
libitum)  and  chorus.  Not  difficult,  and  with  a 
chorus  choir  would  sound  well.  A  quartet, 
if  available,  would  afford  pleasing  contrasts. 

Saviour,  Abide  With  Us.  By.  T.  W.  Han- 
forth.  Hymn  anthem  for  general  use.  Writ¬ 
ten  for  soprano  solo,  quartet,  and  chorus.  Is 
intended  to  be  sung  largely  without  accom¬ 
paniment.  Needs  care  and  finish  to  be  made 
effective. 

Flee  from  Evil.  By  the  Rev.  Walter  J. 
Clark.  Anthem  for  Lent,  or  general  use,  be¬ 
ginning  with  a  melodious  solo  for  tenor. 
After  a  short  chorus  and  bold  male  voice 
choral  recitative,  the  melody  of  the  tenor 
solo  is  repeated  by  the  chorus. 

The  new  Quarterly  Musical  Review  com 
pletes  with  the  February  number  the  first  year 
of  its  existence.  It  appeals  primarily  to  pro¬ 
fessional  musicians,  but  it  is  far  from  being 
useless  to  the  intelli&rent  amateur.  The  cur¬ 
rent  number  opens  with  a  critical  review  of 
Palestrina’s  position  in  the  history  of  music, 
interesting  and  profitable  to  all  interested  in 
church  music.  “Modern  Music,*!!  Notation”  is 
a  plea  for  uniformity  and  simplicity  in  musi¬ 
cal  writings,  with  particular  reference  to  piano 
music.  Musical  examples  add  to  the  interest 
of  both  the  above  articles.  A  review  of 


Berboz  Ley  Troyens,  A  Sketch  of  Friedrick 
Smetana,  Music  and  Pessimism,  are  the  other 
leading  articles. 

From  Wm.  A.  Pond  and  Company,  New  York  : 

Easter  Morn*.  By  W.  O.  Wilkinson.  A 
good  song  for  Easter,  published  in  keys  suita¬ 
ble  for  all  voices.  The  acompaniment  is  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  organ,  with  suggested  registration. 
From  A.  P.  Schmidt,  Boston: 

Six  Sacred  Songs  for  Baritone  or  Con- 
TRALTb.  By  G.  W.  Marston.  “Hark,  Hark, 
My  Soul”;  “Far  From  My  Heavenly  Home” ; 
“O  Thou  Who  Driest  the  Mourner’s  Tear”; 
“  It  is  the  Hour  of  Prayer” ;  “  I  Cannot  Always 
Trace  the  Way”  ;  “O  Shadow  in  a  Sultry  Land.  ” 
These  songs  will  be  found  useful  for  a  low 
voice.  They  are  melodious,  and  the  accom¬ 
paniments  can  be  played  effectively  on  either 
piano  or  organ. 

The  Lord’s  Prayer  and  Turn  Thy  Face 
FROM  My  Sins.  By  Wm.  K.  Bassford.  Two  short 
anthem  settings  suitable  for  reponses.  The 
second  is  rather  more  musical  than  the  fiist, 
which  impresses  us  as  being  too  “sweet.” 

Hallelujah,  Christ  is  Risen.  By  R.  O. 
Morgan.  A  good  chorus  anthem  of  but  little 
difficulty.  One  part  may  be  sung  as  a  soprano 
solo  if  so  desired. 

Round  Jerusalem  Stand  the  Mountains. 
By  G.  W.  Marston.  An  anthem  for  tenor  solo 
and  chorus,  beginning  with  a  strong  recita¬ 
tive.  The  interest  weakens  a  little  toward  the 
middle  of  the  anthem,  but  is  renewed  later, 
and  the  close  would  be  strong  but  for  the  four 
last  measures,  which  might  be  omitted  with 
better  effect. 


PLAYING  HYMN-TUNES. 

By  Professor  Waldo  S.  Pratt,  of  the  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary. 

What  I  said  in  my  previous  article  on  the 
organist’s  general  attitude  toward  the  playing 
of  hymn-tunes — his  conception  of  them  and  of 
the  best  rendering  of  them — ought  to  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  word  or  two  about  the  practi¬ 
cal  method  of  procedure.  To  such  general 
suggestions  as  were  made,  some  one  will  re¬ 
tort:  “Yes,  that  is  right;  but  how  shall  I  go 
to  work  ?”  The  full  answer  to  such  a  query 
cannot  be  given  on  paper.  Neither  will  any 
special  hints  he  of  universal  service  in  all 
kinds  of  circumstances.  But  a  few  items  may, 
perhaps,  be  treated  here  to  some  profit. 

It  is  customary  almost  everywhere  to  “play 
over”  or  “give  out”  the  tunes.  This  custom 
is  exactly  parallel  in  purpose  to  the  old- 
fashioned  “lining  out”  of  the  hymns,  although, 
of  course,  the  whole  tune  is  always  given  out 
at  once.  The  aim  is  to  put  the  tune  before 
those  who  are  to  sing  it  in  such  a  way  that 
they  may  sing  it  well.  I  italicize  this  clause 
because  on  it  hinges  the  whole  method  to  be 
pursued.  Too  many  organists  seem  not  to 
have  thought  why  a  tune  is  played  over  before 
singing ;  or.  if  they  mean  well,  seem  to  have 
very  vague  ideas  of  how  to  accomplish  their 
object.  I  have  in  mind  one  talented  player* 
who  always  hurries  through  his  tunes  as  if 
everyone  were  impatient  of  the  time  he  is 
consuming.  He  clips  the  ends  of  his  lines, 
scrambles  through  the  more  intricate  passages 
of  the  harmony,  and  gives  an  air  of  triviality 
to  the  whole.  Y'et  the  same  man  will  often 
treat  the  opening  of  an  anthem  or  a  service- 
prelude  with  masterly  care.  His  handling  of 
the  hymn  tunes,  however,  is  so  apologetic 
that  one  almost  feels  like  begging  pardon  for 
trying  to  sing. 

Now  this  is  all  wrong.  Every  tune  should  be 
given  out  with  especial  care.  The  minutest 
touches  of  grace  and  strength  in  it  should  be 
studiously  presented,  so  that  through  reiter¬ 


ated  emphasis  even  the  duller  ears  in  the  con¬ 
gregation  shall  begin  to  hear  them. 

(1)  The  tempo  should  never  be  faster  than 
that  a*  which  the  tune  should  be  sung.  Drag¬ 
ging  the  singing  will  not  be  corrected  by 
crowding  the  “giving  out.”  My  own  experi¬ 
ence  is  that  in  some  turns,  having  a  flowing 
melody  or  a  peculiar  tenderness  of  harmonic 
structure,  the  first  tempo  may  often  be  a  trifle 
slower  than  the  congregational  singing  ought 
to  be,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  giving  room 
for  the  conspicuous  display  of  the  beauty 
which  the  singer  must  feel  before  he  essays 
to  sing.. 

(2)  !  Whatever  the  temjM),  the  rhythmic 
movement  should  be  exact  and  obvious.  The 
ordinary  singer  is  highly  sensitive  to  rhythm. 
He  should  be  made  to  catch  the  lilt  of  a  tunb 
so  as  to  want  to  imitate  it  with  his  voice. 
Tunes  of  decided  rhythmic  individuality  are  of 
great  value  if  their  other  qualities  are  good. 
But  almost  all  tunes  of  importance  have 
rhythmic  “points”  which  the  judicious  player 
will  always  display  clearly  in  his  “pla3ring 
over.”  Two  extremes  are  surely  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed:  a  dead,  machine-like  monotony  of  accent, 
as  if  the  tune  were  turned  out  with  a  crank, 
and  a  sentimental  or  capricious  distorting  of 
the  rhythm  in  the  interest  of  so-called  “ex¬ 
pression.”  The  desirable  mean  is  to  make 
every  hearer  feel  the  movement  as  irresistable 
and  captivating. 

(3)  The  strophes  or  lines  should  be  rounded 
out  with  scrupulous  care.  Sometimes  they 
should  be  separated  by  minute  pauses.  Cer¬ 
tainly  no  one  should  have  occasion  to  doubt 
their  unity  and  completeness  in  themselves. 
Final  notes  should  never  be  clipped  or  hur¬ 
ried.  Full  cadences  should  surely  have  their 
cadential  intention  courteously  honored. 

(4)  The  melody  and  the  bass,  as  the  leading 
voice  parts,  should  be  firm  and  lucid  through¬ 
out.  In  many  tunes  playing  the  soprano  part 
as  a  solo  is  very  advantageous,  but  this  should 
not  be  done  so  habitually  as  to  close  its  inter¬ 
est.  Usually  the  bass  should  be  played  with 
the  pedals,  though  there  are  many  exceptions 
to  this  rule.  The  important  thing  is  that  the 
exterior  voices  in  the  harmony  should  be 
made  obvious,  and,  if  possible,  attractive  to 
the  many  who  sing  these  popular  parts.  But 
in  every  good  tune  the  tenor  and  alto  are  also 
of  great  importance.  Every  particular  turn  of 
beauty  or  power  in  their  interior  voices  should 
be  brought  out  vividly,  with  special  care, 
because  so  many  ordinary  singers  of  the  outer 
parts  fail  to  note  what  they  do  not  themselves 
sing.  Modulations  require  especial  attention, 
that  the  foreign  tones  by  which  they  are  in¬ 
troduced,  the  cadences  by  which  they  are  es¬ 
tablished,  and  the  transitions  by  which  they 
return  to  the  original  key,  may  all  be  felt,  and 
felt  in  their  true  musical  importance,  not  as 
freaks  or  strange  interpolations,  but  as  normal 
and  admirable  extensions  of  the  harmonic 
wealth  of  the  whole. 

(5)  The  absolute  loudness  of  the  organ  hi 
“giving  out”  tunes  should  vary  with  the  tune 
and  with  circumstances.  Natural  it  is  to  use 
less  power  than  when  carrying  the  congrega¬ 
tion’s  voices.  But  feebleness  and  flatness  of 
effect  is  an  evil,  because  it  implies  poverty  in 
the  tune,  and  so  discourages  hearty  singing. 
Brief  touches  of  decided  emphasis  and  even 
brilliancy  may  w*ell  mark  the  climax  points 
in  many  a  good  tune ;  and  occasionally  a 
strong,  jubilant  tune  may  be  sung  over  with 
the  full  chorus  of  the  organ  so  as  to  call  out  a 
moment  later  the  full  chorus  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  tunes  of 
obvious  pathos  should  be .  tenderly  treated. 
Sometimes  their  peculiar  valne  is  best  set 
forth  by  the  most  delicate  tours,  so  as  tact¬ 
fully  to  lead  the  congregation  toward  a  state 
of  subdued  and  sympathetic  feeling  before  they 


EASTEH  SELECTIONS,  containing 
bright,  new  Carols,  and  a  Responsive  Service. 
Music  by  Celebrated  Writers  of  Sunday-School 
Songs.  Price  5  cents,  post-paid' 

THE  LIVING  CHRIST.  Service  of  Song 
and  Responses,  prepared  by  J.  E.  HALL,  Price, 
jcenis  post-paid.  We  call  attention  also  to;  “  Tkt 
Lordof  Life,"  ''The  Riten  Mttsiak'' " H*  Livtt," 
"Deatk’t  Conqueror,"  *•  Tke  King  of  Love,"  "Sav¬ 
ior  yictoriout,"  Eatter  Morning,  Etc.,  Price,  j 
cents  each,  post-paid. 

•  ••  CANTATAS.  ••• 

VNOER  THB  PALMS.  By  Buttenvortk 
and  Root.  Price  30  cents,  post-paid. 

FLOWER  PRAISE.  By  Bumkatn  and 
Root,  Price,  so  cents,  post-paid. 

FESTIVAL  OF  THE  FLOWERS.  By 
Bumkam  and  Root.  Price  30  cts,  post-paid. 

nirSICAL  VISITOR,  for  February,  wilt 
contain  Easter  Anthems.  Price,  15  cts.  11  copy. 

Cmtalogne  of  Eaoter  Muaic  of  every 
description  mailed  free  on  application.  Address, 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO, 


NEW  EASTER  MUSIC. 

Vbrlat  Ti^naioluuit.— A  new  Concert  Exer¬ 
cise  for  Sunday-Schools,  by  J.  H.  Fillmore.  Fine 
music  and  selections  for  recitations.  Price.Scts.; 
.jlicts.  per  dozen,  post-paid. 

The  Easter  Story.— A  new  Concert  Exercise 
for  Sunday -ticbools,  by  Miss  Jessie  H.  Brown  and 
J.  H.  Fillmore.  The  story  of  the  Resurrection 
told  In  verse  and  song  ;  entirely  original  in  con¬ 
struction.  Price 5 cts.;  55 cts.  perdoz..  post-paid. 

HalleIsJah.— A  new  Easter  Anthem,  by  Her¬ 
bert,  with  Soprano  and  Bass  Solos,  introducing 
parts  of  Handel’s  Hallelujah  Chorus.  Price,  10 cts. 

A  full  descriptive  list  of  Easter  Concert  Exer¬ 
cises,  Anthems  and  Sheet  Music  sent  on  applica¬ 
tion.  Why  not  get  the  best  ? 

FILLIWORE  BROS., 

141  W.  eTH  ST..  I  40  BIBLE  HOUSE, 
CINCINNATI,  O.  I  NEW  YORK. 


Gospel  Hymns  ISJa,  Q 

Bt  banket,  MoGBANAHAN  and  8TEBB1NS, 

I^OSPEL  HYMNS  No.  6  is  conceded  tobeeqnalin 
VA  every  respect  to  any  of  the  numbers  which  have 
preceded  it  in  the  series  of  Oosral  Hymns,  which  have 

S roved  so  invalnable  in  the  wonderful  meetings  held  by 
[r.  D.  L.  Moody.  Rev.  B.  Fat  Mills.  Major  Whittle 
Dr.  Munhall,  and  others. 

30  cents;  tfby  mail,  33  cents  per  Copy, 

The  great  popularity  of  gospel  Hymns 

Ko.  5  having  made  the  combination  of  5  a’vd  6  a 
necessttr.  the  two  books  are  now  issued  as  one,  without 
any  duplicates,  and  with  an  index  for  the  whole,  under 
the  title 

Gospel  Hynnns  5  &  6  Combined 

00  cents;  if  by  mail,  70  cents  per  Copy. 

Excelsior  Edition, 

45  cents;  if  by  mutt,  50  cents  per  copy. 

Specify  *‘l4trge  Type”  or  “Bxoelsior”  in  ordering. 

Editions  ef  Words  Only  are  also  Itsued. 

A  full  list  of  the  different  styles  and  editions  of  the 
Gospel  Hymns  Series  sent  on  request 


sing.  The  cardinal  principle  here,  as  else¬ 
where,  is  that  the  “giving  out”  should  clearly 
and  cogently  set  before  the  people  the  ideal 
for  their  own  rendering. 

How  should  the  joint  be  made  between  the 
“giving  out”  and  the  actual  singing?  Three 
methods  are  in  common  use.  First,  a  simple 
break  or  pause  is  made,  with  or  without  a  soft 
pedal  tone  holding  over  the  root  of  the  tonic 
chord.  This  is  probably  the  ideal  method, 
and  is  practicable  when  the  singing  is  led  by 
a  competent  choir,  or  where  the  congregation 
is  confident  and  responsive.  Second,  after  a 
slight  pause,  the  first  tone  of  the  melody  is 
struck  an  instant  before  the  first  chord.  This 
appears  to  me  to  be  altogeter  the  best  help  to 
timid  or  inexperienced  singers.  In  spite  of 
its  technical  irregularity,  I  think  it  is  practi¬ 
cally  very  useful.  The  end  seems  to  justify 
the.  means.  Third,  the  first  chord  is  given 
out  in  a rpeggio-t sshion,  producing  the  so- 
called  “upward  roll,”  beginning  with  the  pedal 
and  culminating  with  the  melody.  This  is  a 
curious  mannerism  of  not  a  few  organists. 
My  own  notion  is  that  it  is  musicajly  poor  and 
practically  confusing,  so  that  it  is  a  thor¬ 
oughly  bad  trick.  It  mystifies  the  inexperi 
enced,  and  gives  no  clean  rhythmic  or  melodic 
starting  point  for  anyone.  If  it  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  some  appoggiatiira  below  or  above 
the  melody- tone,  it  is  vicious  in  the  extreme. 

(CoMcfiwIed  Next  Week.) 


Devotional  Services 


THE  JOHN  CHDHCH  CO. 

Cincinnati,  O. 


THE  mm  k  MAIN  CO 

New  York. 


in  Biblical  Langruage. 


No.  1.  God  the  King. 

No.  2.  God  our  Father. 

No.  3.  The  Word  of  God. 

No.  4.  The  Saviour’s  Advent. 

tOlhen  to  follow.) 

These  Services  are  unique  in  their  use  of  the 
treasures  of  Biblical  phraseology.  They  were 
originslW  prepared  some  years  age  by  Professor 
Waldo  S.  Pratt,  of  Hartford  Theolo^cal  Semin¬ 
ary,  as  practical  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which 
the  impressive  parts  of  the  Bible  (those  addressed 
from  God  or  his  representative  to  man)  should  be 
combined  in  public  worship  with  expressive  pas 
sages  (those  addressed  to  God  from  man).  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  many  requests,  they  are  now  insued  in  a 
convenient  leaflet  form,  so  as  to  be  available  for 
ministers  and  churches. 

Each  Service  includes,  didactic  readings  for  the 
Leader,  responsive  readings  for  Leader  and  People, 
three  hymns  (printed  in  full,  icith  music).^  and  a 
prayer  in  Biblical  language.  Each  Service  is  com¬ 
plete  in  itself  without  any  address  or  sermon,  and 
so  can  be  used  at  the  opening  of  the  prayer-meeting 
or  Sunday-school,  as  well  as  in  a  Sunday  evening 
service.  But  suitable  places  are  indicated  for  the 
insertion  of  an  address  or  sermon,  if  desired,  or  for 
two  or  three  brief  talks  by  the  Leader. 

Price  :  Single  Services,  2  cents  each.  10  or  more 
Services,  at  the  rate  of  fl.50  per  100,  postage  or  ex- 
pressage  paid. 

Send  two-cent  stamp  for  a  sample. 

Address  all  orders  to 

Hartford  Seminary  Press, 

Hartford,  Conn. 

For  10  cents,  a  recent  magazine  article  bv  Professor 
Pratt,  describing  bis  method  in  preparing  these  Services, 
will  be  sent.  This  includes  a  sample  of  any  one  of  the 
Services  as  may  be  deeired. 


/^RGANIST  WANTED  —  An  efficient  Organist  and 
V/  Choir  Director  to  have  leadership  of  Quartet  and 
Cuoms  Choir.  New  Hook  and  Hastings  three-manual 
organ.  Salary  $750.  Address  “New  Organ,”  care  The 
Evangelist.  Box  290,  New  York. 


Metropolitao  College  of  Mnsic. 

I O  and  2 1  EaBt  1 4th  8t.,  N.  Y.  City, 

DtTDLET  Buck,  President, 

Albert  Ross  Parsons,  |  „. 

Harry  Rowe  Shelly,  (  ice-pres  ents, 

H'.  W.  Greene,  Secretary, 

R.  Huntington  Woodman,  Director  of  Department 
of  Organ, 

John  C.  Griggs,  Ph.D..  I.«ip7.ig,  Musical  Director. 


Investments. 

To  inveetors  woo  look  to  the  Safety  of  the  lavaetment  rathi 
chan  to  high  rates  of  Interest  we  offer  6  per  cent,  guarantee' 
rarm  and  city  mortgages  made  in  Montana  and  Washhigttt 
Interest  semi-annaal.  Principal  and  Interest  payaUe  In  gOM 
Six  per  oenL  debentnrss  secured  by  same  olaiss  of  mortgage- 
interest  seml-annasl.  Principal  and'lnterest  payaUs  at  the 

ATLANTIC  TRUST  COBIPANY. 

New  York  City,  'Tmetee  for  the  debentnrss. 

The  Bunnell  &  Cno 

Investment  Co 

I  CAPITAL,  8S00,000. 

President:— WILLIAM  8.  END,  President  of  thaSn. 
sing  National  Bank  of  Pine  Plains.  N.  Y. 

Vice -PreeldenU:- SIDNEY  E.  MORSE,  Morse  Build 
Ing.  New  York  City :  Hon.  MATT.  U.  BLUB.  Yonkect 

N.V. 

SecreUry:-LlVINGSTON  B.  MORSE,  Morse  Bnlld 
lug.  New  York  Cl^. 

Treaanrer  and  Western  Manager:  —  L.  B.  Bl'NNEL) 
Helena,  Montana. 

Connsel :— Hon.  TBOS.  M.  WALLER,  Ex-Oovemoro 
Connccticnt.  _ 

New  York  Offlrs;  Horse  Boildiag,  140  Naseao  Street.  Me- 
York  City. 

President's  Office  ‘  vine  Plain* .  Datebsas  O'*-.  N.  T. 

Send  fo<  onr  new  book,  giving  foil  information,  testimonials 
raporta  of  examining  commltteos.  otc. 


NOTIOB8. 

The  Presbytery  of  ArlBooa,will  meet  wl*h  the  First 
Pima  Prethjfterian  Church.  Sacaton.  Arizona,  on  Friday 
April  0,  at  7:80  p.M.,  and  be  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the 
retiring  Moderator,  Rev.  Preston  McKinney. 

•  I.  T.  Whittemore,  Slated  Clerk. 

The  Kvangelist.— A  PEW  BACK  NUMBERS  WANTED.- 
Anv  one  having  a  spare  copy  uf  this  paper  of  Jannary  tS. 
1884,  will  confer  a  special  favor  by  njalilng  the  same  to 
this  office.  A  lady  makes  special  reqneat  for  a  single 
copy  of  The  Evangelist  of  January  28, 1881,  and  one  of 
March  18th  of  the  same  year.  Please  direct  to  The  Evan¬ 
gelist,  Drawer  138,  New  York. 

The  Regular  Monthly  Prayor- meeting  of  the  Wo¬ 
men’s  Boi^  of  Foreign  MUsions  will  be  held  in  the 
Mission  Rooms.  68  Fifth  ave  .  on  Wednesday,  March  7. at 
l(k80  A.M.  All  ladles  Intereet^  in  the  work  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend. 


ENTERTAINMENTS  AND  COLLECTIONS. 

Metropolitan  Mnsenm  of  Art.  Ontral  Park.  8Snd 
street  and  Fifth  Avenue.  Collection  of  Paintings, 
Sculpture,  and  works  of  ancient  and  modern  art.  Ad¬ 
mission  free. 

American  Mnsenm  of  Natural  History.  Slst  street 
and  .Ninth  Avenue.  Fine  collection  repreaentative  of 
Natural  History  of  United  Htates  and  adjacent  conn- 
tries.  Admission  free. 

Lenox  Library,  Fifth  Avenue  and  70th  street.  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  rare  books  and  two  galleries  of  paintings.  Ad¬ 
mission  free. 

Astor  Library.  34  Lafayette  Place.  Exhibition  of  rare 
books,  ancient  illuminated  manuscripts,  hosts,  portraits 
etc.  Admission  free. 

Academy  of  Design,  Fourth  Avei  ne  and  28d  street. 
Exhibition  of  Japanese  Water  Colors  by  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  native  artists  of  Japan. 

American  Water  Color  8ooie^.  Winter  Exhibition 
at  National  Academy  of  Design,  imd  street  and  Fourth 


American  Water  Color  8ocie^.  Winter  Exhibition 
at  National  Academy  of  Design,  iSd  street  and  Fourth 
Avenue.  C)pen  until  Marc  a  80, 1894. 

New  York  Etching  Club.  Annual  Exhibition  at  Na¬ 
tional  Academy  of  DeMiBn,28d  street  and  Fourth  Avenue. 
Open  until  March  8d,  1884. 

TAvery  Art  Galleries,  868  Fifth  Avenue.  Exhibition  of 
Euglisii  iMtintlngs.  old  portraits,  and  fonr  new  land¬ 
scapes  by  Wm  L.  Picknell.  Admission  free. 

Knoedler’s  Art  Galleries,  170  Fifth  Avenue.  Exhi 
bition  of  fine  Paintings  by  modern  artists. 

Nebaus’  Art  Galleries,  204  Fifth  Avenue.  Paintings 
by  prominent  modern  artists. 

Hardman  Hall,  Fifth  Avenue  and  18th  Nt.  Series  of 
lectures  on  “Art  Stud  es  In  Comparative  Religion,”  ov 
Prof.  J.  Leonard  Corning  Monday  afternoons  until 
March  I9th.  Admission  one  dollar. 


CUT  IN  TWO! 

SS.SO  Worth  of  Books  for  $2,75. 

See  “  Books  of  Tested  Value" 
for  List  offered  This  Week  on  page  26  by 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Co., 

New  Yirk:  112  Fifth  Avenue. 
Chicago:  ISO  Madison  Street. 


Any  SubHcrlber  of  The  Kvangelist 

who  would  like  to  have  a  specimen  copy  of  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  can  oe  accommodated  by 
sending  us,  by  letter  or  postal  card,  the  name  and 
address  to  which  he  would  like  the  paper  sent. 


WOODIiAWM  OBMBTKRT. 

WOODLA^  Button  (Mtb  Ward).  Harlem  Railroad. 
Offloa.  No.  $0  East  ttd  Strast. 


PRESERVE  YOUR  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  The  Evanoetjst  Is  published  In  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wish  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  beet  order 
We  can  snpply  such  a  binder  for  60  cents  each,  postage 
prepaid.  Address  The  Ev4noei.ist,  P.  O.  Box  2330,  New 
y.^rk  city. 


8U 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


March  1.  Ihe4. 


Through  a  mistake  in  the  advertisement  of 
Boyd  and  Abbot  Company  in  The  Evangelist 
of  February  15th,  some  of  our  readers  may  i 
have  understood  tbe  price  of  the  elegant  cut 
glass  Columbian  Inkstand,  illustrated  in  the 
advertisement,  to  be  $1.  Tbe  price  mentioned 
is  tbe  price  of  another  style  of  the  Columbian 
Inkstand,  very  desirable  and  attractive,  but  j 
not  so  costly  as  the  cut  glass  pattern,  the 
price  of  which  is  correctly  given  in  the  adver¬ 
tisement  this  week.  This  explanation  is  given 
as  Boyd  and  Abbot  Company,  a  bouse  of 
known  reliability,  are  particularly  desirous 
that  our  readers  and  their  patrons  should  be  | 
fully  satisfied  in  every  respect  with  purchases  i 
made  of  them. 


The  wide  diversity  of  our  interests  and  em¬ 
ployments  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  our  current 
history.  And  this  variety,  though  quite  mod¬ 
em,  is  far  from  being  undesirable ;  it  is  a 
source  of  strength  and  soundness,  and  to  be 
encouraged  in  every  way,- provided  only  these 
many  enterprises  are  well  considered  and  have 
a  firm  basis  in  our  material  progress.  Every 
such  undertaking,  be  it  a  new  invention,  a 
piece  of  skilful  engineering,  such  as  is  now 
going  forward  at  Niagara,  or  a  real  improve¬ 
ment  of  any  sort,  is  essentially  beneficent^ 
and  to  be  encouraged  as  providing  a  safe  outlet 
for  capital  and  increasing  the  opportunities  of 
those  who  depend  upon  their  daily  wages. 
Thus  capital  is  finding  legitimate  employment 
in  the  arid  regions  of  tbe  southwest  in  storing 
and  conducting  tbe  waters  of  lakes  and  moun¬ 
tains  to  cities,  mines,  and  lands  sure  to  be 
rendered  productive  thereby.  The  South  Yuba 
Water  Company,  as  we  are  assured  on  tbe  best 
financial  authority,  is  a  thoroughly  sound  en¬ 
terprise.  The  names  attached  to  tbe  card 
elsewhere  published,  will  be  recognized  by 
most  of  our  readers  as  those  of  men  of  tbe 
best  standing  in  the  business  circles  of  New 
York. 


CHEAPEST 

BOOKSTORE 

IN  THE  WORLD  I 

THE  LARGEST  COLLECTiOH  OF  HEW  MHi 
SECOHD-HAHD  BOOKS  IH  THE  UHfKERSf 
At  a  great  redaction  from  Pnblishen’  prices 

Send  08  a  Postal  Card,  naming  any  book  too  maj  dt 
sire,  and  we  ehall  quote  price  by  return  mall. 

SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  LIBRARIES 

MA.MMOTB  OAIALOOUM  JFMJtM. 

LECCAT  BROTHERS, 

81  Chambers  Street, 
sd  door  West  of  City  UaU  Park  NEW  YORE 


House  Furnishing. 


PAINT  cracks. — It  often  costs  more  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  house  for  repainting  that  has  been  painted  in  the  first 
place  with  cheap  ready-mixed  paints,  than  it  would  to  have 
painted  it  twice  with  strictly  pure  white  lead,  ground  in  pure  linseed  oil, 

Strictly  Pure  White  Lead 

forms  a  permanent  base  for  repainting  and  never  has  to  be  burned  or 
scraped  off  on  account  of  scaling  or  cracking.  It  is  always  smooth 
and  clean.  To  be  sure  of  getting  strictly  pure  white  lead,  purchase 
any  of  the  following  brands  : 

“ANCHOR”  (Cincinnati).  “JEWETT”  (New  York). 

“ARMSTRONG  ft  McKELVY”  (Pittsbui^h).  “ KENTUCKY "  (Louisville). 

“  ATLANTIC"  (New  York).  “JOHN  T.LEWIS  ft  BROS.  CO."  (Phila). 

“  BEYMBR-BAUMAN  "  (Pittsburgh).  “  MORLEY  "  (Cleveland). 

“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York).  “  MISSOURI  "  (St  Louis). 

“  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York).  “  RED  SEAL  "  (St  Louis). 

“  COLLIER  ”  (St  Louis).  “  SALEM  "  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“  CORNELL  ”  (Buffalo),  ••  SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago). 

“  DAVIS-CHAMBERS "  (Pitteburgh).  “  SOUTHERN  "(St Louis  and  Chicago). 

“  ECKSTEIN  ”  (CincinnaU).  “  ULSTER  ”  (New  York). 

“  FAHNESTOCK  ’  (Pittsburgh).  “  UNION  "  (New  York). 

Fob  Cou>rs.— National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors,  a  one-pound  can  to  a 
2,s-ponnd  keg  of  Lead  and  mix  your  own  paints.  Saves  time  and  annoyance  in  matching  shades, 
and  insnres  the  best  paint  that  it  is  possible  to  put  on  wood. 

Send  us  a  postal  card  and  get  our  book  on  paints  and  color-card,  free;  it  will  probably  save 
:'ou  a  good  many  dollars. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO.,  New  York. 


CHOICE  ROSES  AT  5  Cents. 


i 


OUR  RAINBOW  COLLECTION 

or  20  SOSES  rot  $1. 


PBEFAIO 
BT  MAU,. 


Good  L 
Reeoa’s 
Roses  are 
their  owa 
roote. 


The  roeee  we  send  ere  on  their  own  roots,  from  10  to  15  inches  hish,  and  will 
bloom  freelr  this  summer  either  in  pote  or  planted  in  yard.  They  are  hardy,  ewer 
bloomers.  Wesend  instructions  with  each  order  howto  plant  and  care  for  them. 
Please  examine  the  below  list  of  20  choice  fragrant  monthly  roeee.  and  see  if  you 
can  duplicate  them  anywhere  for  an  amount  eo  small  as  Si*  They  are  nearly 
^1  new  kinds.'^We  guarantee  them  to  reach  yon  in  good  condition,  and  we  also 
napantee  theni  to  be  the  best  dollar*#  woKh  of  roses  you  have  ever  pur* 

ehased.  THE  RAINBOW  COLLECTION  OF  20  ROSES  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR  NOIST 
BE  ORDERED  COMPLETE. 

_ _  Priaeess 

Saowflak^  paro  whits,  always  in  bloom. 


The  list  r^Brldesmald,  the  beet  pink  rose  by  far  ever  introduced 
alee,  amber  yellow,  deepening  to  orange.  l»iiowflak< 


Prtneess  de  RadalwelL  lovely  coral  red.  Pearl  of  the  CSardeas,  deep  golden  yellow. 
Beauty  of  Htapleford,  bright  rosy  crimson.  Queen  ef  Frucranee,in  clusters  of6to  10  roses. 

white  edged  pink.  RheliiMl^  beautiful  shades  of  saffron  and  tawn.  Muuset,  golden  amber. 

resembles  an  **  afterglow?*  Dr.  Orlll,  coppery  yellow  and  fawny  rose.  Duehess  Marie  Ion* 
maeulata*  an  intermingling  of  bronxe,  orange,  yellow,  pink  and  crimson.  Lmdr  Castle* 
reasA,  soft  rosy  crimson  and  yellow.  Papa  Veutler,  lovely  dark  red.  Htar  ef  tiold,  the 
queen  of  ^  yellow  roses.  Wabaa,  a  great  rose  in  bloom  all  the  time.  Lady  i^tanley.  great  garden 
rose.  VIseouutesse  Waatler,  one  of  the  beet  roses  grown.  CTeopstra,  soft  shell  pink,  lovely. 
Bapphe,  fawn  suffused  with  red.  Letty  Coles,  very  chaste  and  beautiful. 

THE  PROOF  OF  THE  PUDDIN6  IS  IN  THE  EATINQ.  ^ 

This  applies  to  Floral  matters  as  well  as  to  matters  culinary. 


Ballinger,  Texas,  Nov.  29. 

The  Good  A  Rbesi  Oo.,  Spring* 
field,  O.  Gentlemen :  'Hie  X  ever  blooming  roses  you  sent  me  for 

SI.  arrived  yesterday  in  the  most  splendid  condition,  and  allow  me 

to  say  that  1  was  absolutely  surprijwd  at  thesiseof  the  stalks  and 

th€  amount,  length  and  thriftinesa  of  the  roots.  I  have  wondered 

mcny  times  how  you  could  afford  to  send  out  such  roses  for  such 

a  small  price,  every  hofne  in  the  land  should  have  their  yard 
full  of  ever  blooming  roeee  at  this  price. 

Yours, 

(Jnd^l  O.  H.  WrLLIHOHAM. 

We  will  else  eeud  ear  Irou  Clad  Celleetlon  ef  It  Hardy  Boses,  all  dIffereaC  eelers.  #1.  Try  a  set.  tO  Chrysaatheaiaai«. 
all  prise  wlaaera,  $1.  It  Geraalaass.  deable  aad  slagle,  lowered  aad  seeat^  tl.  It  ckotee  Begoulas,  different  kinds,  tl. 
4t  paeketa  ehelee  Flewer  teeds.  all  dlffereat  klads,  tf#  Our  handsome,  illustrated,  162-page  Oatalogue,  describing  above  Roses. 

Plants  and  all  Seeds,  mailed  for  lOe.  stamps.  Don’t  place  your  order  beforeseeing  our  prices.  WE  CAN  BAffE  YOU  MONEY* 

We  have  large  two  year  eld  Bears  far  laimedtate  effret.  Ldheral  Preailuais  to  rluh  raisers,  or  how  to  get  your  seeds  and  plaat« 

free.  We  are  the  LARDEtT  ROME  GROWERS  IN  THE  WORLD.  Oar  sales  of  Rose  PlanU  aloae  last  season  exeiH.Hted 

a  mlllloa  and  a  hall  W’hen  you  order  Roses,  Plants  and  Seeds,  yon  want  the  very  best.  Try  os.  Address  ^ 

GOOD  &  REESE  CO.,  Box  166  Champion  City  Greenhouses,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  Sept.  X.  1H99. 

*The  Good  A  Rsteg  Oo.,  i8pringflela,0.  Gentlemen:  I 
wish  to  thank  you  for  the  excellent  assortment  of  roses  con¬ 

tained  in  your  Rainbow  Ool  lection.  On  MayD,  I  planted  them, 
19  of  them  lived.  Abont  six  of  them  bloomed  in  June,  since 

which  all  have  bloomed  either  monthly  or  perpetual,  true  to 

their  color.  On  ^pt.  1, 1  connt^  lOS  buds  and  blooms  on  the  19 

roses.  They  were  much  admired  by  my  friends  and  neighbors, 
and  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  furnishing  this  source  of  pleas¬ 
ure  so  cheaply.  Very  respectfully, 

82  Fifth  Avenue.  £.  D  Smith. 


Kitchen  Utensils  and  Furniture, 
Cutlery,  Earthenware, 

Fine  China  and  Glass, 

Eddy  Refrigerators, 

Water  Filters  and  Coolers. 


130  and  132  West  42d  Stfeet. 


HAVE  YOU  CATARRH? 

Thxrb  is  one  remedy  yon  c*n  try  witbont  danger  of 
humbug.  Send  to  H.  G.  Colman,  Obemist,  Kalamazoo. 
Mich.,  for  a  trial  package  of  bis  catarrh  cure.  His  only 
mode  of  advertising  is  by  giving  it  away.  Postage  4 
cents.  Judge  for  yonrself.  Mention  this  paper. 


25Jf4Si  Poultry  Yard 


Dreer’s  Reliable  Seeds 


, .  I'bey  are  sure  to  grow,  true  to 
Garden,  Farm,  or  Greenhouse. 


Have  been  planted  by  the  most  critical  growers  Ibr  over  half  a  <*ntury. 
name,  and  will  save  you  money  and  disappointment  if  sown  In  the  G 

This  is  the  year  for  ECO  N  O  M  Y  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

send  two  stamps  for  DREBR’8  GARDEN  CALENDAR  for  1894,  and  make  money  by  getting 
tbe  best  only,  describes  everything  New  and  Old  In  SEEDS,  PLANTS  nnd  BLLBS.  It  gives  des¬ 
criptions  in  cultivating  is  richly  illustrated  in  addition  to  large  colored  pUtes  on  cover. 

•  HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA. 


THE  Alma  Sanitarium, 

ALMA,  MICHIGAN, 

Is  a  strictly  scienUfle  Medical  and  Surreal  Institutioo 
offering  advantages  unequaled  by  am’  in  America.  An 
IDEAL  place  for  rest  and  recreation.  A  stuff  of 
emiiwnt  pbysiciana  The  strongest  BllOMlDE 
tVATKK  in  tbe  world— a  valuable  remedial  agent  in 
Rheumatism.  Mkin,  Nervous  and  Bright’s  Diseases 
Equipment  and  furnishings  are  elegant.  Two  eleva¬ 
tors  Electric  light  (no  kerosene  or  gasi.  Steam  heat, 
dull  parlors.  Perfect  sanitary  condition.  Attractive 
cuisine.  Liberal  managemenb  Ibis  is  not  a  hospital 
dend  for  handsome  pamphlet. 


THE  CHALFONTE, 

Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 

ON  THE  OCEAN  FSONT. 

Thoroogbly  mndem  and  complete.  Hot  and  cold  sea 
water  baths.  Passenger  elevator,  etc.  Send  for  deacrip 
tive  illnstrated  booklet.  E.  ROBERTS  ft  SONS. 


PRESERVE  YOUR  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  The  Evaxgbust  is  pnblisbed  In  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  our  readers  will  wish  a 
binder  for  tbe  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  order. 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  60  cents  each,  postage 
prepaid.  Address  The  Evakoelibt,  P.  O.  Box  2830,:New 
York  city. 


Your  Family 

should  be 
provided  with  the 
well-known  emergency 
medicine, 

AVER’S 

CHERRY  PECTORAL 

The  best  remedy  for  all 
diseases  of  the 
Throat  and  Lungs. 
Prompt  to  act,  * 

Sure  to  Cure 


A  rare  and  curious  paper  which  came  into 
possession  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Mis¬ 
sions  has  been  placed  in  Lenox  Library.  Tt  is 
supposed  to  be  the  only  copy  extant  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament  of  1649,  in  Cromwell’s  pro¬ 
tectorate,  incorporating  and  chartering  the 
Society  for  Instituting  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  among  the  Indians  of  New  England. 
The  ancient  document  is  printed  in  Old  Eng¬ 
lish  lettering. 

The  Alumnae  Association  of  Dr.  West’s  well- 
known  school  on  Brooklyn  Heights  lately 
enjoyed  their  ninth  annual  luncheon.  There 
were  one  hundred  and  seven  members  pre¬ 
sent,  several  who  graduated  in  1875.  The 
speakers  were  the  President,  Mrs.  Thornton ; 
the  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Edward  Kalbfleisch ; 
Miss  Clara  Bowman  of  Connecticut,  Mrs.  Ros¬ 
well  Steele,  Miss  Katherine  Woodward,  Miss 
Isabel  Hubbard,  and  Mrs.  Radcliffe. 

ifinatifial. 


MEMORIAI.  MINUTE. 

We,  the  Session  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  desire  to  make  record  upon  the 
minutes  of  the  Session  of  the  following  Memorial 
expressive  of  our  deep  sorrow  upon  the  death  of  our 
fellow-presbyter,  Mr.  George  Herbert  Ely,  sudden¬ 
ly  removed  from  these  earthly  scenes  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  while  in  attendance  there  upon  dutiesof 
national  import,  on  Wednesday,  the  24th  day  of 
January  last. 

Mr.  Ely’s  membership  with  this  church  began  in 
the  year  1864.  He  was  chosen  an  elder  of  the  church 
in  the  year  1869,  and  was  made  a  trustee  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  in  the  year  1874,  serving  in  both  these  capaci¬ 
ties  until  his  decease.  He  also  filled  the  position  of 
Superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school  most  accepta¬ 
bly  for  a  number  of  years. 

Since  the  time  when  our  departed  friend  and 
brother,  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  was  welcomed  to 
our  communion  and  fellowship  as  a  member  of  the 
body  of  Christ,  and  a  fellow-traveller  with  us  to 
that  rest  into  which  he  has  now  been  privileged  to 
enter,  he  has  not  ceased,  by  a  faithful  and  consis¬ 
tent  walk,  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Sa¬ 
viour.  He  went  in  and  out  before  this  fellowship, 
a  man  of  faith  and  prayer  ;  an  Israelite  indeed  in 
whom  was  no  guile ;  giving  abundant  witness  to 
his  faith  by  his  works. 

Although  he  was  a  man  concerned  with  weighty 
affairs  of  State,  not  only  of  local,  but  of  national, 
and  even  international,  importance,  the  interests 
of  the  Church  and  kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  seemed  always  to  occupy  the  place  of  para¬ 
mount  importance  in  his  heart  and  life. 

In  his  domestic  life  a  true  and  loving  husband 
and  a  kind  father,  blest  with  children  loving  and 
beloved,  in  the  providence  of  God  he  was  called 
upon  one  by  one  to  lay  them  to  rest  in  the  tomb— 
aU,  with  one  exception  only.  Yet,  without  mur¬ 
mur  or  complaint,  nis  daily  life  attested  to  a  sub¬ 
missive  spirit  within,  saying  Not  my  will,  but 
Thine,  be  done. 

With  a  like  cheerful  trust  in  God,  in  earlier  years 
he  met  tbe  trials  of  adverse  fortune,  and  it  is  pleas¬ 
ant  to  remember  that  his  later  years  were  again 
blest  even  more  than  at  the  beginning.  In  all  his 
business  and  public  career,  his  manly  honor  and 
integrity  were  conspicuous  and  unquestioned,  and 
his  associates  in  these  relations  testify  to  the  pure 
Christian  infiuence  which  at  all  times  emanated 
from  his  life  among  them. 

We  are  distressed  for  this  our  brother ;  very 
pleasant  has  he  been  to  us  in  the  years  we  have 
Seen  privileged  to  walk  in  company  with  him  to 
the  house  of  God.  He  will  not  return  to  us,  but 
we  shall  go  to  him.  We  bid  him  farewell  in  the 
hope  of  a  blessed  immortality  with  him  and  all  the 
holy  dead  of  this  goodly  fellowship,  in  the  city 
which  hath  the  foundations  ;  tbe  New  Jerusalem, 
the  hymns  about  which  he  so  well  loved. 

Arrowing  most  of  all  that  we  shall  see  his  face 
no  more,  we  write  his’  epitaph :  “  Blessed  is  the 
man  unto  whom  the  Lord  imputeth  not  iniquity, 
and  in  whose  spirit  is  no  guile.” 


Peter  Hfnderson  &  Co.,  35-37  Cortlandt  Street,  New 
York.— Manual  of  evervthing  for  the  garden.  The  pres¬ 
ent  is  perbaps  tbe  handsomest  catalogue  ever  sent  out 
by  this  well  known  firm.  Tbe  book  comprises  over  160 
pages,  and  is  Just  what  its  name  Implies.  Several  color¬ 
ed  plates  are  dispersed  throughout  the  contents,  and 
embrace  those  of  the  firm’s  New  Pink  Plume  Celery. 
Sweet  Peas,  Nasturtiums,  and  sweet-scented  Pansies, 
six  gorgeous  Popples^Petunias  Giants  of  California,  and 
Henderson’s  ^n];>erb  Hollyhocks.  There  are  also  views 
of  tbe  firm's  exhibits  at  the  World's  F,alr.  Send  for  a 
copy  of  the  catalogue:  it  is  mailed  to  customers  free,  and 
to  new  anplicants  for  80  cents,  which  amount  is  deduct¬ 
ed  from  first  order. 


You  Are  Losing 

$if  your  savings  are  earn¬ 
ing  only  3  or  4%.  You 
should  have  at  least  t% 
with  perfect  safety. 

Our  little  book  is  free. 

The  Provident 

*  rust  Vi^O*  Boston,  Mass. 
Please  mention  Tbe  Evangelist, 

HOMP  Savings  and  Loan 

vriuxj  association 

of  MINNEAPOLIS. 

Paid-in  Capital,  81,000,000. 

1  offer  a  variety  of  safe  investments  guaranteed  by 
this  Association.  City  Mortgtwes,  Coupon  Certificates, 
and  Collateral  Trust  Gold  Bonds.  The  latter  secured  by 
a  special  deposit  with  a  trust  company  of  First  Mort¬ 
gages  on  City  proyterty,  at  the  rate  of  160  per  cent,  ol 
Mortgage,  for  every  bond  issued. 

Interest  from  six  to  eight  per  cent. 

For  pamphlets  U  T  IICUfUAII  Manager 
address  H.  RLlinilLL  Ekiatern  Office 


638  Drexel  Building, 


FHTI.ADBUHIA.  PA 


DATCIITC 

I  H  I  CH  I  O  Terms  Easy. 

rUity-lT.  jMn’  MpaiMM.  XzaBlBsttons  sad  B*. 
porWtrM.  Proapt  sMMittoB.  BMid  Drsiri^ sad|^ 
SHlptiM  to  L.  Bamsb  *  Oo.,  AMr’s.  WMtlsgtoe.D/ 


Brown  Brothers  in  Co.. 

WWTT.A-  saw  TOBK.  ■ngBOa. 

ALEX.  BROWN  *  SONS,  BAUTIMOBB. 
ooxxaorao  bt  paivaTi  wnug. 

Members  N.  T~  Pblla.  and  BaUtnunre  Stoek  Bath’s 
We  buy  end  eell  au  first  alsee  invaa-.-  .  _  - 

m«it  Becarttles  tor  customers.  We  re-  IH  wflEim  WB 
oetve  eoooonto  of  Banks.  Bankart  Oor- 
perathms,  Flrma  and  tndlvldnals  on  fisMtnisInMi 
mvorable  tsrms  and  make  ooUecthm  of  ovvllx  AhlOBe 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  petatt  In  tbe  Unttad  States  sat 
Oatada.  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  tbe  Uhttod  Stataa  an  tantgi 
ooontilan. 

I  Awa  *>■*>  **11  Bills  af  Bsohange  aa, 

JJCliUyfO  and  make  cable  transtere  to  an  pointsi  akf 
make  ceUeotlatis  and  iatne  Oomtiitoelil  aas 
Ol  Trarellan'  Oredtia,  avallabla  in  aU  parte  t< 

Credit. 

BBOWN,  SHIPLBT  ft  CX>..  LONDON. 


I  0^0/  Mortgages 

■  \0  d7  /O  On  inside  property  in 

I  Iwl  n  Principal  and  Intareat  papabla 

0-0XaX> 

With  New  York  Exchange. 

1  can  net  yon  these  rates  for  a  short  time  only.  Fnl 
information  on  application ;  it  will  pay  yon  to  Inveatl- 
gate.  Warranto  fnrnlabed. 

V.  [  WllUIjll  E.  8IIIITH, 

Girard  Trust  Co.,  Phlla.  j  Fidelity  BuUdlng, 

Taeoma.  Wash. 


DULUTH  INVESTMENTS. 

REAL  ESTATE  AED  LOAEB. 


We  art  large  deaiert  In  Bntineea,  Retldenot,  Hook  ant 
Aom  Properuee,  both  In  Snluth  and  on  the  south  aldt  at 
the  harbor.  In  Superior  and  West  Snpertor.  Wn  anal 
list  of  hargslna  and  maps  tol  ooate  thenu  whoa  rtauattnc 
and  have  mveated  many  thonaanda  of  doUara  tor  thOH 
who  never  taw  the  city,  always  with  aatlafacitloB.  and  1> 
almoatevarr  eaaawlth  vBBt  LARGE  srollta. 


LOANS. 


Persons  who  have  made  unsatUfactory  invest¬ 
ments  in  Minneapolis  or  St.  Paul  are  Invited  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  me.  Perhaps  I  can  be  of  service.  ^ 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH. 

Care  of  Estates  and  Propertie* 
Collection  of  Rents. 

Real  Catate  Mortgage  Loans,  Insuranea.' 

Special  attention  given  to  the  emre  e/  Ftep^ 
erty  and  Collection  of  Rente. 

No  IB  East  16th  Street  •  New  lopb 

2d  door  west  from  Union  Square. 


HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

BANKERS, 

7  PINE  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

Investment  Securities. 


We  can  loan  monev  for  thoae  not  wishing  to  puruhaae 

7  AND  8  PER  CENT.  NET. 

Intereat  payable  aeml-annnally.  OUt>«dged  aaourlty 
Refer  to  First  National  Bank,  Duluth,  and  to  hnndredi 
who  have  dealt  with  ns  In  other  etatee.  We  eoUott  oov 
reepondenoe.  Write 

WM  C.  SHERWOOD  ft  COm  Dalntb.  Mlar. 


COLLECTIONS. 

Western  ilortgages. 

Holders  of  western  mortgages  obtained  through  defunct 
companiea  are  finding 

The  Alias  Ijaad  aad  laveetaaeat  Ca., 
af  Ijawreace,  ■taaeas, 

the  best  and  cheapest  agtncy  for  collecting  interest  aad 
prindpal.fpreclosing  ^fault^  moitgagea.  looking  up  back 
taxes,  renting  and  scifing  land.  The  Atlaa  Co.  aas  ren¬ 
dered  valuabie  service  to  many  hundred  investora  at  a 
minimum  expense.  We  have  a  few  choice,  safe  loans  where 
we  personally  know  both  sccuriw  and  bcarrowera.  Corres¬ 
pondence  tolicited.  L.  H.  PERKINS.  President. 


I  OHmmHOBM’S  TXAOHHH'  ABW* 
.  Oldest  end  beet  known  tu  U.  B. 

I  KntahHahsiil  IUHl, 

•  Bar  14ih  Stbbbx  Nbw  Tobe. 


UPSO/i  SEMINAPY, 

raw  PUBTOir.  uTOHFinLD  oo.,  oora.i 


LOMBARD 

Equitable,  JarYis-ConkliB  and  other  Mortgages 

BOUGHT  FOR  CASH. 

CHA8.  E.  GIBSON,  -  4S  Milk  Street,  BOSTON. 


For  other  refereuoee  or  Informenon  inaulvs  ef 

Bew.  HXrag  OnAni.  maetpa’ 


West  Jersey  Academy. 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

A  School  for  Boys.  Prepares  for  College  o.’  Business.  A 
Christian  Home  and  School.  Refers  to  Rev.  Henry  M. 
Field.  D.D.,  of  Thx  EvAiiaxueT,  tbe  Faculty  of  Prinoe- 
ton  College,  etc.  For  terms  and  information  address 
PHOEBUS  W,  LYON.  A.M..  Principal. 


INSTITUTE  FOR  ARTIST-ARTISANS, 

140  WEST  USd  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

JOHN  WARD  STIMSON,  Superintendent. 

The  present  organisation  consists  of  the  teaching 
force,  under  Mr.  Stimson’s  personal  charge  ss  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  InstmctioD.  and  an  Advisory  Board  of  Otrec- 
tlon.  composed  of  bnslness  men  who  have  undertaken 
the  financial  management  of  the  Institute. 

All  inquiries  as  to  tuition,  board  and  living  expenses  in 
New  York,  opportunities  for  ontside  work,  special  stud¬ 
ies.  etc.,  should  be  directed  to  Snpt.  Jno.  Ward  Stlmson. 
140  West  23d  Street.  New  York.  Mr.  Stlmson  will  also  be 
glad  to  answer  any  inquiries  from  interested  friends  at 
tbe  Institute  as  to  its  character  and  workings. 
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TtlE  EVANGELIST. 


March  1,  1894. 


Northern  Trust  Company, 

62  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY, 

Offers  for  sale  at  par  and  Accrued  Interest 

Consolidated  Mortgage  6  per  cent.  Bonds 

or  THE 

South  Yuba  Water  Company, 

Warner  Van  Norden,  President. 

Principal  and  Interest  payable  in  gold  coin  at 
Farmers*  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  N.  Y.  City. 

Recommended  as  an  unusually  safe  investment. 

Particulars  upon  application . 


Northern  Trust  Company, 

Robert  Lenox  Belknap,  President. 

62  William  Street,  New  York. 


United  States  Trust  Company 

OF  NEW  TORK, 

40  *  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

TEN  MILLION  DOLLARS 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paio 
into  Court,  and  is  authorised  to  act  as  goardian,  trustee 
or  executor. 


INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS. 


which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  aftei 
flye  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  tb. 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Tmstees  of  Estates. 
Keligions  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  individnal. 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
money. 


John  A  Stewart.  Pres.  Ctoorge  Bliss,  Tice-Pre. 

James  8.  Clark,  Second  Vlce>Pres. 

Henry  L.  ThomeU,  Secretary. 

Louis  G.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 

TRUSTEES* 


DaKiEL  D.  Lord, 
SAJlimii  StiOAK. 
jAum  Low, 

W«i.  Walter  Phrlps. 
D.  WiLUB  J  ARBS, 

John  A.  Stewasi. 

John  Harsrn  Rhoadbb, 
Anson  Phrlps  Stores. 
Oeorob  Buss, 

William  Libbet, 

John  Crosbt  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper. 


W.  Bayard  Cdttino, 
Charles  8.  Smith, 

Wm.  Bockbpellrr. 
Alexander  E.  Orb, 

Brooklyn. 

William  H.  Mact,  Jr., 
Wm.  D.  Sloanr, 

Oust  AT  B.  Schwab. 
Frank  Lyman,  Brooklyu. 
Oboror  F.  Vietok, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Astor. 
Jambs  Stillman. 


A  LOT  FOR  $1. 

a  week  for  sixty  wee*rs  huvs  a  beautlfnl  lot  85x125  feet, 
east  of  CHICAGO  HEIGHTS,  the  great  manufactur¬ 
ing  suburb  of  CUlCAOo.  16  factories.,  streets  paved, 
schools  and  churches.  No  donbt  bat  these  lots  will  treble 
in  value  in  one  year.  No  such  value  evor  offered  in 
Chicago  Bealty.  For  descriptive  circular  send  S-cent 
stamp. 

DeForrest  Land  and  Improvement  Company, 

Unity  Building,  Chicago. 


WASHINGTON 

LIFE  INS.  CO. 

—  OF  — 

NEW  YORK. 

W.  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Pres. 


ASSETS  -  $  1 2,500,000 

The  holdings  of  most  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  (at  a  time  when  losses  on  railroad,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  manufacturing  securities  have 
reached  Thousands  of  Millions, )  contrasted  with 
the  first  Mortgage  loans  of  the  Washington  on 
real  estate,  give  force  to  this  Official  Endorse¬ 
ment  by  the  Hon.  Superintendent,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  Company,  to 
wit : 

‘  It  is  most  agreeable  to  me  to  know  that 
your  Company  discloses  a  most  excellent  con¬ 
dition  of  alTairs. 

Signed,  JAMES  P.  PIERCE, 

.  “SHperfntendcnf. 

‘  New  York.  Sept.  2H.  inns.’’ 

E.  S.  FRENCH.  24  Y-Pres.  and  Snpt.  of  Agencies. 

21  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


IOWA  FARM 

Are  safe  and  do  not  default.  Interest  and  principal  net  to 
lender.  We  have  loane*!  millions  In  22  years'  consecutive  bnsl- 
nese  without  a  dollar  lost,  or  farm  taken  by  any  investor.  ■  The 
highest  references,  i^end  for  descriptive  pamphlet. 

ELLSWORTH  &  JONES, 

581  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Iowa  Falls,  la. 


HOME 

INSURANCE  company 

OF  NEW  YORK 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 

Ssnntf-ninth  Semi-annual  Statement,  January,  f89o 


SUMMABT  OF  AS8BT8. 

Oash  in  Baaks,  .....  $243,279  6t 
BmI  EaUte,  .....  1,564,689  8( 

United  StotM  Stooki,  (Market  Talne)  -  1,469,876  (X 

Bank,  Trait  Oou  and  Bailroad  Stooki  and  Bondi, 

^Market  Valni),  ....  3,684,405  (K 
State  and  Oity  Bondi,  (Market  Talio),  •  916,214  74 

Bondi  4  MorteagM,  being  fint  lien  on  Beni  Eitate,  611,038  31 
Loam  on  Stooki.  payable  on  demand,  -  •  847,800  Ot 

Frominma  nnoollooted  and  in  bandi  of  Agonta,  686.630  6. 
latereit  dni  and  aoomid  on  lit  Jan,,  1896,  87,337  < 

$9,338,764  4« 


UABIUTUCS. 


Onab  Oarital,  .  .  .  . 

Boaorro  jProiunm  Find, 

Boaarra  for  Unpaid  Leoaoa  and  olaima, 
lot  tfnzplni^  ... 


-  $3,000,000  08 

4,223,113  00 
824,401  8S 

-  1,279,239  8i 

$9,328,754  44 


DANIEL  A.  HEIALD,  President. 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,  I 
iXiBRIDOB  Q.  SNOW,  f  » »o«-Pta«a«nt8. 

THOBt^*  ^  OBEI^'!^’  f  Secretaries 

bWr^IS.  I  Secretaries. 


WANTED.— I  want  capital  to  run  my  shoe  factory.  I 
have  the  plant,  labor  and  trade  to  make  and  mar¬ 
ket  annually  three  to  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  Ladies’  Shoes.  The  trade  Is  cash,  at  d  the  busi¬ 
ness.  well  upon  a  conservative  basis,  pays  from  ten  to 
twenty  per  cent,  upon  Investment.  I  believe  that  It  will 
double  Us  capital  In  three  to  five  years.  1  solicit  corres¬ 
pondence  and  furnisb  relerence. 

Address  R.  M.  INGALLS,  Lonisville.  Ky. 


BUGIINS 


ever  given  In  Orange  Groves, 
_  _  __  Houses.  City  Lots,  and  nnlm- 

proved  land,  ('all  on  or  ad¬ 
dress  H.  A.  Deland.  Deliand. 


auu  uuilli' 

FLORIDA. 
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